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THERE  is  fuch  an  air  of  eafy  gaiety  and  be- 
nevolence, fo  much  mildnefs  and  philofo- 
pby,  run  through  Mr.  Sulivan's  Tour*,  that  to 
alter  the  llructure  of  the  compofition  would  be 
to  injure  the  fame  of  the  author,  and  to  leiTen 
the  intereft  in  his  remarks.  We  have  therefore 
been  induced  to  give  a  fair,  conne6ted  abridge- - 
merit  of  his  letters,  as  far  as  pofiible  in  the  fpirit 
and  manner  of  this  truly  amiable  writer,  warmly 
recommending  the  original  to  thofe  who  wiih 
for  farther  gratification. 

*  Orig:nr.l!y  published  under  the  title  ox  Observations  made 
during  a  Tour  through  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  &c.  In  a 
fferies  of  Letters. 

Vol.  III.  B  After 
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After  defcanting  on  the  benefit  of  travel,  and 
the  propeniity  of  the  human  mind  to  change, 
our  author  gives  a  catalogue  of  travellers,  either 
through  choice  or  neceffity,  arranging  them  in 
the  following  ludicrous  manner. 

Chemifts  and  muficians,  naturalifts  and  tooth- 
drawers,  aftronomers  and  quacks,  philofophers 
and  taylors,  poets  and  frizieurs,  travellers  of  ton, 
fteirs  apparent  of  difeafes,  titles,  and  diftincYion, 
fpendthrifts  laughing  at  their  creditors,  and  dil- 
litanti  fkimming  the  (bores  of  knowledge  for  a 
gaping  world  j  and,  lafl.  of  all,  travellers  by  com- 
pulflon,  who  are  in  fearch  of  health,  and  thole 
of  fentiment,  among  whom  Mr.  Sulivan  may 
juitly  be  clarTed,  who  feek  for  happinefs,  and  en- 
joy the  bleffing  wherever  they  find  it. 

Pie  next  makes  fome  judicious  remarks  on  the 
fatal  effects  of  an  overgrown  capital,  which  ne- 
ver fails  to  encourage  diffipation.  On  the  mifery 
of  feduction,  both  to  the  deluderand  the  deluded, 
he  fpeaks  with  feeling  and  truth  j  and  having 
Hightly  reviewed  the  antiquity,  confequence, 
and  amufements  of  London,  he  fets  out  on  his 
tour,  in  which  we  accompany  him  with  pleafure- 
and  improvement. 

Leaving  London,  June  1778>  byway  of  re- 
trograde motion,  in  our  route  to  Bath,  we  flopped 
at  Richmond,  in  Surry,  between  nine  and  ten 
miles  from  London,  a  place  fo  delightfully  fitu- 
ated,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fee  it  without  plea* 
lure  and  admiration.  The  town  itfelf,  it  is  true, 
is  low,  and  void  of  profpectj  but,  take  it  alto- 
gether, the  vicinity  of  the  park,  the  extenfive 
views  from  the  hill,  the  beautiful  windings  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  innumerable  villas,  which. 
arelavimly  fcattered  on  its  banks,  and  there  is 

not, 
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not,  perhaps,  a  more  beautiful  fpot  in  any  cor> 
ner  of  the  globe. 

The  park,  which  is  certainly  the  mod  elegant 
of  any  belonging  to  the  crown,  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  inclofed  with  a  wall, 
faid  to  be  eleven  miles  in  circumference. 

On  the  afcent  of  Richmond  Hill  are  wells  of 
purging  mineral-water^  and  on  the  top  of  it  is 
an  alms-houfe,  for  the  fupport  of  ten  widows. 
There  is  another  alms-houfe,  endowed  with  above 
lOOl.  a  year,  betides  two  charity-fchoolsj  one 
for  fifty  boys,  the  other  for  fifty  girls. 

From  Richmond,  crofting  the  Thames,  we 
proceeded  to  Runnemede,  celebrated  for  the  con- 
ference held  there  between  King  John  and  his 
barons  5  and  where,  after  a  debate  of  a  few  days, 
the  king  figned  and  fealed  the  Magna  Charta  of 
cur  liberties. 

Our  next  fiage  was  Wind  for,  diftant  twenty- 
two  miles  from  London. 

William  the  Conqueror,  charmed  with  the 
convenient  fituation  of  this  place  for  hunting, 
built  a  calile  here,  which  has  ever  fince  been  the 
favourite  retreat  of  fome  one  of  our  princes;  but 
the  cafile,  which  now  is  in  being,  was  built  by 
Edward  III.j  and  his  method  of  conducting  the 
work  is  recorded  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ilavery  of 
the  people  in  that  age  j  for  he  affefied  every  coun- 
ty in  England  with  a  certain  number  of  mafons, 
tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been  levying 


an  arm 


This  building,  however,  has  undergone  feve- 
ral   alterations  and   improvements,  particularly 
pith  refpeft  to  the  platform,  which  furrounds 
it.  called  the  Terrace.,  added  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 
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beth.  It  was  remarkable  for  containing  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland  at  one  time,  as 
prifoners  of  Edward  III.  St.  George's  Chapel, 
in  which  the  knights  of  the  moft  noble  order  of 
the  garter  are  inftalled,  is  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful and  (lately  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world. 
In  the  choir  are  the  -flails 'of  the  twenty-fix 
knights  of  the  order,  and  the  banner?  over  them, 
with  a  throne  for  the  fovereign.  As  the  knights 
die,  their  banners  are  taken  down,  and  their 
titles  and  coats  of  arms  are  engraved  on  little 
copper-plates,  and  permanently  nailed  to  the 
ftalls.  This- order,  from  Its  inftitution,  has  been 
reputed  the  moft  honourable  of  any  in  the  world. 

Not  long  before  this  inftitution,  Edward  III. 
founded  a  college  for  twenty-fix  alms-knights, 
to  the  honour  of  St.  George  and  Edward  the 
ConfeiTor,  and  ftyled  them  the  Poor  Knights  of 
Windfor,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  gentlemen, 
wounded  in  the  wars,  or  impaired  by  indigence 
or  age.  They  are  now  reduced  to  eighteen,  with 
an  allowance  of  401.  per  annum  each. 

From  the  terrace  you  enter  into  a.  beautiful 
park,  which  furrounds  the  caftle,  and  is  catted' 
the  Little  or  Home  Park,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
another  adjoining,  of  much  larger  extent. 
Windfor  Great  Park,  as  it  is  called,  lies  on  the 
fouth  ride  of  the  town,  and  is  fourteen  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  wett  ftocked  with  deer,  and 
a  variety  of  game.  The  foreft  is  of  great  extent, 
computed  thirty  miles,  and  was  appropriated  to 
hunting,  and  the  keeping  of  the  king's  deer,  by 
William  I.  In  this  track  of  land  are  feveral 
agreeable  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Woking- 
ham is  one. of  the  principal. 

Here 
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Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain, 
Here  ea-rthand  water  feem  to  meet  again.     . 
.TCot  chaos  like,  together  crufh'd  and  bruis'd, 
But,  as  the  wdtid,  harmonioufly  confus'd: 
Where  order  in  varie:y  we  fee, 
And  where,  tho'  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 
Here  waving  groves,  a  chequer'd  fcene  difplay, 
And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day  ; 
There  interfpers'd  in  lawns,  and  op'ning  glades, 
Thin  trees  arife,  that  fiiun  each  other's  fhades. 
Herein  full  light,  the  ruffct  plains  extend  j 
There  wrapt  in  clouds,  the  blueifh  hills  extend. 
Xv'n  the  wild  heath  difplays  her  purple  dyes, 
And  'midft  the  defert,  fruitful  fields  arife, 
That  crown'd  with  tufted  trees,  and  fpringing  corn, 
Like  verdant  ifles,  the  fable  wafte  adorn- 

Pope's  Windsor  Forest. 

In  the  apartments  of  the  caftle,  which  are 
commodious,  and,  in  the  old  ftyle,  elegantly 
furniihed,  are  many  capital  paintings  of  the  firft 
matters*.  In  a  clofet  is  the  banner  of  France, 
annually  delivered,  on  the  fecond  of  Auguft,  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  by  which  tenure  he 
holds  Blenheim  Palace,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  as  a  national  reward  to  the  great 
Churchill,  for  his  many  glorious  victories  over 
the  French. 

At  this  place  alfo,  it  is  recorded,  Cromwell,  fe- 
cretly  called  a  council  of  his  chief  officers,  in  or- 
der to  deliberate  concerning  the  fettlement  of  the 
nation,  and  the  future  difpofal  of  the  king's 
perfon.  In  the  conferences  held  on  this  fubjecf., 
and  which  always  commenced  with  devout 
prayers,  poured  forth  by  Cromwell  himfelf,  and 

*  The  various  princely  improvements  at  Windfor,  under  the 
aufoices  of  his  prelent  majefty,  do  equal  honour  to  his  Cafte  and 
munificence.  This  p.uacc,  with  its  accompaniments,  is  now 
worthy  of  being  the  refidenceof  the  firlt  monarch  on  earth. 

.Vol.  Ill-  C  other 
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other  inspired  perfoss,  (for  the  officers  of  his 
army  received  inlptration  with  their  com  mil - 
lions)  was  firft  opened  the  daring  and  unheard-of 
counfel  of  bringing  Charles  I.  to  juftice,  and  of 
punilhing,  by  a  judicial  fentence,  their  unhappy 
Sovereign  fofhis  mal-adminiitration. 

At  the  di fiance  of  about  two  miles  from  Wind- 
for  Cattle,  Hand's  the  College  of  Eton,  in  Buck- 
inghamfhire,  feparaied  from  Wind  for  by  the 
Thames,  over  which  there  is  an  old  bridge.  It: 
•was  founded  by  Henry  VI.  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  provolt  and  feven  fellows,  one  of  whom  is 
vice-provoft  ;  and  for  the  inftrnction  of  feventy 
king's  fcholarsj  who,  when  qualified,  are  elect- 
ed, on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  Auguft,  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  but  they  are  not  removed 
till  vacancies  fall  in  the  college,  and  then  they 
are  called  according  to  feniority.  The  fcbool  is 
divided  into  upper  and  lower,  and  each  in  tap 
three  clafTes.  There  is  a  matter  to  each  fchool,, 
and  four  aiiiftants  to  each  mafter  j  there  being 
feldom  lefs  than  three  hundred  children,  befides 
thofe  on  the  foundation,  who  board  at  the  mag 
ters'  houfes,  or  elfewhere,  within  the  college 
bounds. 

The  vaft  number  of  great  men  which  not  only 
Eton,  but  the  other  public  feminaries  of  learning 
in  this  country  have  produced,  has  often  led  me. 
to  the  long  difputed  point,  whether^a  public  or 
a  private  education  is  preferable.  To  many  men 
the  advantages  of  a  public  fchool  are  demonftra-- 
tively  evident  j  but  much,  as  in  molt  cafes,  may 
be  advanced  on  both  .fides.  Public  fchools,  as 
fociety  now  is  regulated,  are  certainly  polfeiTed  of: 
many  recommendatory  effentials  in  the  point  of  ^ 
education.     The  mailers  are  generally  men  of!" 

the  ,f 
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the  firft  abilities :  the  diet  of  the  pupils  is  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  their  learning  is  lefs  ne- 
.glettcd,  than  the  number  of  boys,  and  the  va- 
riety of  their  talents,  would  at  firft  give  one 
reafon  to  apprehend.  A  private  tutor,  on  the 
other  hand,  undoubtedly,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
give  more  attention  to  his  fchoiar's education  than 
the  matter  of  a  large  academy:  He  can  watch 
over  the  progrefs  of  the  undefttanding,  and  fpr 
conftant  care,  can  take  advantage  of  every  effort 
of  the  mind,  and  turn  it  by  culture  to  its  proper 
end.  The  morals  too  he  has  rigidly  under  his 
infpection.  The  man,  therefore,  cannot  bat 
fpring  up  in  theoretic  perfection  ;  but  the  paf- 
fions will  have  hitherto  been  filent,  becaufe  they 
will  not  have  had  fufficient  objects  to  ftimulate 
them  to  action  ;  and  the  paffions  may  properly 
be  called  the  very  elements  of  life,  as  they  influ- 
ence our  every  action;  and  no  one  can  be^confl- 
dered  as  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  till  they 
have  had  fcope  to  difplay  themfelves  in,  and  fhew 
their  native  bias. 

On  the  contrary,  the  man  who  has  been  early 
fent  to  fchool,  enters  at  once  into  a  world  in  mi- 
niature, fimilar  to  the  one  in  which  he  is  after- 
wards doomed  to  move.  The  whole  circle  of  the 
paffions  is  there  to  combat  and  be  combated  with. 
Love,  hatred,  jealoufy,  revenge,  ambition,  cou- 
rage, cowardice,  in  mort,  all  the  moft  oppolite 
fentiments  of  the  human  heart,  are  there  to  be 
found  in  their  different  degrees.  The  difpofitions 
of  his  fellow  creatures  thus  come  experimentally 
to  be  made  known  to  him.  He  foon  perceives 
the  delights  of  goodnefs,  as  well  as  the  turpitude 
ofbafenefs.  Pride  makes  him  emulate  his  fu- 
periors.  He  feels  an  exultation  in  riling  to  be 
C  2  foremoft 
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foremotf  of  his  clafs.  His  incitements  to  morali- 
ty become  equally  ftrong.  Applaufe  attends  him 
in  every  ftep  of  his  career.  Self  feels  its  native 
dignity,  and  is  pleaied  in  the  exertion  :  he  rifes 
to  be"- a  man  with  a  knowledge  of  books,  and,, 
■what  is  of  much  more  confequence,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  his  fpecies. 

In  another  light,  likewife,  the  advantages  of 
public  are  apparently  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  private  education.  The  mingling  together 
draws  forth  the  exertion  of  children's  bodily  as 
well  as  mental  faculties;  then*  ner.ves  in  this 
manner  become  ftrong : — by  feats  of  frrength 
they  gradually  acquire  degrees  of  courage:  their 
little  fpirits  become  imperceptibly  inured  to  re- 
lent an  injury,  and  to  protect  the  oppreiTed. 
Exercife  gives  an  invigorating  principle  to  their 
fyftem;  and  they  break  into  the  world  with 
health,  with  fpirit,  and  with  understanding,  fit 
to  encounter  the  innumerable  vicilTitudes  which 
are  incident  to  their  exigence  *, 

!  rom  Windfor,  where  we  dined,  we  ftruck  in- 
to the  high  Bath  road,  and  halted  at  Maidenhead 
Bridge  j  fo  called,  according  to  Leland,  from  a 
head  kept  there  of  one  of  the  eleven  thoufaad 
virgins  who  accompanied  St.  Urfula  to  Germany* 

*  It  is  evident  Mr.  Sulivan  gives  the  preference  to  public 
fchools,  and,  in  general,  with  good  reafon.  For  boys  intend- 
ed for  the  profeiiions  of  a  public  life,  there  can  be  no  companion 
of  advantages  j  but  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  privafce  edu- 
cation is  certainly  beft  adapted  for  youth.  It  tends  to  check 
ambition  and  extravagance,  and  to  give  ideas  confonant  to  that 
moderate  fphere  in  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
are  doomed  to  move.  Take  a  boy  from  a  public  fchool,  and 
place  him  behind  a  counter,  he  will  feel  himfelf  degraded. 
At  the  univeriity,  or  in  a  public  office,  he  knows  himfelf  to 
be  in  his  element. 

where 
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where  they  all  fuffered  martyrdom.  The  diftance 
of  this  place  from  Taplow,  a  imaii  village  to  the 
northward  of  it,  is  about  one  mile.     Here  is  a 
houlc  belonging  to  the  Ear!  of  Inchiquin,  which, 
from  its  appearance,  has  more  the  air  of  a  mo- 
naftery,    than    the   habitation    of  a    nobleman. 
From  his  lordfhip's  garden  at  Taplow,  you  enter 
immediately  upon  the  grounds  belonging  to  his 
feat  at  Cliefden.     This  place  is  remarkable,  both 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  lunation,  and  becaufe 
it  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  late  Prince  of 
Wales,  father  to  the  ^refent  king.     The  houfe 
was  built  by  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Bucks,  and 
in  much  the  fame  (tyle  as  her  majeftv's  palace  in 
St.   James's    Park-.      The   houfe    and  gardens, 
though  they  may  have  been  prailed,  are  certainly 
far   from  elegant.     The  former  confilis  of  two 
ftories,    neither    magnificent    nor    convenient} 
and  the  latter  of  parterres,  and   circumfcribed. 
avenues   of  clofe-fet   trees,  which   imprefs   one 
with  an  idea  of  a  place  allotted  for  the  dead, 
move  than  of  an  improvement  deftined  for  the 
recreation  of  the  living.     The  ntuation,  indeed, 
•is  line,  particularly  the  back  front,  which,  on 
one  fide,  looks  upon  a  highly-cultivated,  cham- 
paign country,  and  on  the  other  upon  an  exten- 
iive  wood,  running  along  a  hill,  which  is  walhed 
by  a  beautiful  windiqo;  of  the  Thames. 

The  capabilities  of  this  place,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  a  celebrated  gardener,  are  certainly, 
great;  and  the  preient  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  it  is 
laid,  has  appropriated  a  large  fum  towards  im- 

'  It  was  lately  confumed  by  an  accidental  fire,  together  with 
the  furniture  and  many, valuable  piftureSj  and  has  not  fmdt 
rbuile, 
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proving  it.  The  two  houfes  are  diftant  from  each 
other  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  with  fy  Ivan 
walks  of  communication. 

After  viewing  CHefden,  we  returned  to  our 
inn,  whence  we  profecuted  our  journey  to  Bath, 
In  our  way,  indeed,  we  halted  a  few  hours  to 
pay  our  refpe&s  to  the  mitred  and  parliamentary 
Abbey  of  Reading,  and  one  of  the  mo  ft  eonfider- 
able  in  England.  King  Henry  I.  laid  the  foun- 
dation, anno  1121,  and  his  body  was  buried  in 
it  *;  though,  according  to  Dr.  Ducarrel,  in  bis 
Anglo-Norman  antiquities,  his  heart,  eyes, 
tongue,  brains,  and  bowels,  were  depofited  un- 
der a  handfome  monument,  before  the  high  altar, 
in  the  ancient  priory  church  of  the  Bonnes'Nou- 
velles,  at  Rouen.  The  laft  abbot  of  Reading  was 
Hugh  Farringdon,  who,  refuting  to  deliver  up 
his  abbey  to  the  vifiters,  was  attainted  of  high 
treafon  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  1539, 
with  two  of  his  monks,  named  Rugg  and  Onion, 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  fame  day  on  which  the  Abbot  of 
Glaftonbury  fuffered  the  like  fentence,  for  the 
fame  provocation. 

The  following  anecdote  of  one  of  the  abbots, 
as  related  by  Fuller,  is  worth  preferring.  "  King 
Henry  VIII.  as  he  was  hunting  in  WindforFo- 
reft,  either  cafually  loft,  or  (more  probably)  wil- 
fully loling  himfelf,  ftruck  down,  about  dinner- 
time, to  the  Abbey  of  Reading,  where,  difguifing 

*  Of  the  Abbey  of  Reading  there  are  now  very  few  remains, 
but  ftil)  enough  ro  ihew  its  amazing  folidity  and  extent.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  the  county-prifon  was  built  on  the  fite, 
feveral  coffins  were  dug  up,  one  of  which  was  fuppofed  to 
contain  the  duft  or  Henry  1.  but  of  this  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty. 

himfelf, 
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ftimfelf,  (much  for  delight,  and  more  for  difco- 
very,  to  fee  unleen)  he  was  invited  to  the  abbot's 
table,  and  paiTed  for  one  of  the  king's  guards  j  a 
place  to  which  the  proportion  of  his  perfon  might 
properly  entitle  him.  A  firloin  of  beef  was  fet 
before  him,  (fo  knighted,  faith  this  tradition,  by 
this  King  Henry)  on  which  the  king  laid  on  luf- 
tily,  not  difgracing  one  of  that  place,  for  whom 
he  was  miftaken.  '  Well  fare  thy  heart,'  quoth 
the  abbot  j  '  and  here,  in  a  cup  of  fack,  I  re- 
member the  health  of  his  grace,  your  matter.  I 
would  give  an  hundred  pounds  on  the  condition 
I  could  feed  fo  heartily  on  beef  as  you  do.  Alas  ! 
my  weak  and  fqueazie  ftomach  will  hardly  digeft 
the  wing  of  a  fmall  rabbit  or  chicken.'  The 
king  pi ea fa ntly  pledged  him,  and  heartily  thank- 
ed him  for  his  good  cheer ;  after  dinner  departed, 
as  undifcovered  as  he  came  thither.  Some  weeks 
after,  the  abbot  was  fent  for  by  a  purfuivant,. 
brought  up  to  London,  clapt  into  the  Tower,, 
kept  clofe  prifoner,  fed  for  a  fhort  time  with 
bread  and  water;  yet  not  fo  empty  his  body  of 
food,  as  his  mind  was  filled  with  fears,  creating 
many  fufpicions  to  himfelf,  when  and  how  he 
he  had  incurred  the  king's  difpleafure.  At  laft  a 
iirloin  of  beef  was  fet  before  him,  on  which  the 
abbot  fed  as  the  farmer  of  his  grange,  and  veri- 
fied the  proverb,  ■  That  two  hungry  meals  make 
the  third  a  glutton.'  In  fpringsKing  Henry  out 
of  a  private  lobby,  where  he  had  placed  himfelf, 
the  invifible  fpe&ator  of  the  abbot's  behaviour. 
'My  lord,'  quoth  the  king,  '  prefently  depofit 
your  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  or  elfe  no  going 
hence  all  the  days  of  your  life.  I  have  been  your 
phylician  to  cure  you  of  your  fqueazie  ftomach; 
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and  here,  as  I  deferve,  I  demand  my  fee  for  the 
fame.'  The  Abbot  down  with  his  duft,  and  giad 
he  had  efeaped;  fo  returned  to  Reading,  as  fome- 
what  lighter  in  pnrfe,  fo  much  more  merrier  in 
heart,  than  when  he  came  thence.' 

Bath  is  one  hundred  and  feven  miles  from 
London.  This  city  took  its  name  from  its  natu- 
ral hot-baths;  for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  which 
it  has  long  been  celebrated,  and  much  frequent- 
ed. Even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  fa- 
mous for  its  falubrious  waters.  Upon  the  fpot 
where  the  cathedral  now  itands,  a  temple  is  laid 
to  have  formerly  been  dedicated  to  Minerva,  who 
was  the  tutelar  deity  of  thofe  fprings,  \and  from 
thence  the  ancient  Britons  called  this  city.  Caer 
I'ailadur,  i.  e.  The  City  of  the  Water  of  Pallas. 
It  was  afterwards  called  by  the  Saxons,  Aco- 
rn an  nefceafter,  which  iignities  the  City  of  Vale- 
tudinarians; and  upon  Lanfdown  Hill,  near  this 
city,  there  are  fiill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a 
fortification,  thought  to  have  been  thrown  up  by 
the  Saxons  in  the  year  520,  when  they  defended 
themfelves  againil  the  victorious  King  Arthur. 
Bath  ftands  in  a  valley,  upon  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Avon,  and  is  eucircled  by  hills  forming 
an  amphitheatre.  It  is  furrounded  by  walls, 
which,  thought  flight  and  almoft  entire,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Romans,  it  contains- 
fivehot-batbs,  called  the  King's  Bath,  the  Queen's 
Bath,  the  Crofs  Bath,  the  Hot  Bath,  and  the  Le- 
per's Bath.     There  is  alfo  a  cold  bath. 

The  King's  Bath  is  fixty  feet  fquare,  fupplied- 
by  many  hot  fprings  that  rife  in  the  middle  of  it. 
In  this  bath  there  is  the  figure  of  an  ancien£  Eri- 
tilh   king,  called  Bleyden  the  Sooihfayer,  with 
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an  infcription,  importing,  that  he  discovered  the 
ufe  of  thefe  fprings  three  hundred  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era. 

The  Queen's  Bath  is  feparated  from  the  King's 
Bath  only  by  a  wall.  It  has  no  fpring  of  it's  own  j 
but  receives  its  water  from  the  King's  Bath. 

The  Crofs  Bath  received  its  appellation  from  a 
crofs  that  formerly  flood  in  the  middle  of  it.  Its. 
heat  is  alfo  lefs  than  that  of  the  King's  Bath,  be- 
caufe  it  has  fewer  fprings. 

The  Hot  Bath  was  fo  called  from  having  been 
formerly  hotter  than  the  reft  5  but  was  not  then 
fo  large  as  it  is- now. 

The  Leper's  Bath  is  formed  from  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  Crofs  Bath,  and  is  appropriated  for  the 
ufe  of  the  poor. 

The  Cold  Bath  is  fupplied  by  a  fine  cold  fpring. 
The  hot  fprings  were  fenced  in  by  the  Romans 
with  a  wall,  to  feparate  them  from  the  common 
cold  fprings,  with  which  this  place  abounds. 
As  this  city  lies  in  a  valley,  furrounded  with 
hills,  the  heat  of  thefe  waters,  and  their  milky 
detergent  quality,  are  afcribed  to  the  admixture 
and  fermentation  of  two  different  waters  filtrat- 
ing through  two  of  thofe  hills,  one  called  Cla- 
verton  Down,  and  the  other  Lanfdown.  The 
water  from  Claverton  Down  is  fuppoied  to  be  ful- 
phurous  or  bituminous,  with  a  portion  of  nitre  j 
and  the  water  from  Lanfdown  is  thought  to  be 
tinctured  with  iron  ore.  Thefe  waters,  fojuftly 
celebrated,  are  recommended  in  various  diforders, 
particularly  thofe  denominated  chronic. 

The  town  itfelf  is  remarkably  elegant  and 
clean,  efpecially  thofe  buildings  called  the  Cre- 
{cent  and  the  Circus,  and  which  are  inhabited 
by  people  of  conference.  The  former  is  pro- 
bably 
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bably  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  ftructures  in  the 
world*.  The  rides  about  Bath  are  agreeable j 
but  the  hills-lip  to  them  are  ib  deep  and  weari- 
forae,  that  it  requires  no  frnall  degree  of  refolu- 
tion  to  take  that  exercife  which  the  phyficians 
invariably  recommend  No  place  in  England, 
in  the  proper  feafon,  affords  fo  brilliant  a  circle 
of  good  company  as  Bath.  The  aged,  the  young/ 
the  infirm,  and  the  hale,  all  refort  to  this  vortex 
of  amusement  Ceremony,  beyond  the  effentiaL 
rules  of  politenefs,  U  totally  exploded  :  every  one 
mixes  upon  an  equality  ;  a»nd  the  entertainments 
are  fo  wifely  regulated,  that  although  there  is 
never  a  cellation  of  them,  there  is  never' a  lati- 
tude from  bad  hours,  or  from  an  excels  of  diili- 
pation.  In  the  morning,  the  rendezvous  is  at 
the  Pump  room;  from  that  time,  till  noon,  in 
walking  on  the  parades,  or  in  the  different  quar-' 
ters  of  the  town;  thence  to  the  Pump  room 
again:  from  the  Pump-room  to  a  freih  itroll, 
and  then  to  dinner;  and  from  dinner  to  the 
rooms,  where  dancing  or  the  card-table  concludes 
the  evening. 

Every  thing  being  regulated  at  Bath,  with 
refpecf  to  the  accommodation  of  Grangers,  there 
is  no  danger  of- imposition,  if  a  perfon  will  but 
take  the  trouble  to  purchafe  a  fft&all  pamphlet  f, 
which  clearly  points  out  the  different  cuitoms 
and  ufages  of  that  town. 

*  Since  the  period   of  our  author's  tour,   Bath  has  been  fo  ■- 
much  enlarged  and  embeliilhed3  as  to  become  one  of  the  fincft 
cities  in  the  world. 

f  To   every  tmveller  we  would  earnestly  recommend  local 
printed  guides.   The  expenditure  of  a  /hilling  or  two  frequent-  ' 
Jy  laves  twenty,  and  be  fides   gives  information  that  cannot  fo1 
rcidilv  be  procured  bv  a  itranger.      • 

Oa 
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On  one  fide  of  the  road  to  Claverton  Down, 
U  Prior  Park,  a  feat  of  the  late  Mr.  Allen, 
fituated  almoft  on  the  fummit  of  Charlton  Hill. 
This  place  has  been  much  admired,  but  will 
ever  derive  its  principal  celebrity  from  its  being 
the  residence  of  the  benevolent  and  generous 
Allen,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and  of  mankind. 

Having  fatisfied  our  curiofity  at  Bath,  we  de- 
termined on  the  route  we  mould  take  into  the 
more  diltant  parts  of  Someriet  and  Wiltihire, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  Pensford,  a  fmall,  m- 
conliderable  town,  fituated  on  the  river  Thew. 
From  Pensford  we  continued  our  journey  to 
Catterworth;  near  which  is  Eow  Ditch,  where 
there  are  Hill  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp, 
almoft  in  a  circular  .form  *,  and,  being  on  the 
fummit  of  a  hill,  commands  a  fine  profpect.. 
Within  a  fmall  diftance  are  fome  confiderable 
coal-pits,  together  with  the  remains  of  a  place 
of  druidical  wormip.  From  Catterworth  we 
proceeded  on  our  way  to  Chutenbam,  a  fmall, 
indifferent  looking  village;  and  thence  to  the 
Mendip  Hills,  diftant  about  three  or  four  miles. 

Never  did  travellers  begin  a  jaunt  with  more 
nnpropitious  omens  than  we  did;  the  morning 
was  darkened  with  heavy,  lowering  clouds  ;  the 
places  we  had  planned  for  observation  were,  in 
general  expofed  to  every  inclemency  that  poihbly 
affect  us ;  and,  to  mend  the  matter,  the  major 
part  of  our  prefent  little  fociety  con  lifted  of 
ladies.  Fortune,  however,  befriended  us  when 
wre  leaft  expected  it;  for  fcarce  had  we  come  in 
view  of  the  delightful  Mendip  Hills,  covered  to 
a  vaft  extent  with  heath  and  fern,  and  chaim- 

*  'iKi  ntpre  is  very  unfyal  for  a  Roman  caflrametation. 

ingly 
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ingly  dotted  with  iheep,  and  a  variety  of  cattle, 
than  the  clouds  began  to  wear  way.  A  threa- 
tening fog  at  firit  began  to  gather  round  us;  but 
this  foon  difperled,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  fummit,  the  fun  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the 
day,  and  every  thing  aflumed  a  face  of  re-ani- 
mated beauty.  The  landfcape  was  mod  delight- 
ful. On  the  one  fide  were  towering  hills,  whofe 
lides  we  were  traverung,  and  whofe  loftieft 
brows  flowly  declined  ;  while,  on  the  other, 
the  highly  cultivated  lands  of  Somerfet,  fmil- 
ing  in  all  the  luxuriancy  of  art  and  nature,  burft 
upon  our  view.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  fay, 
we  were  loft  in  admiration.  Proceeding  flowly 
on,  and  cautious  of  not  lofing  a  fingle  obje6t 
which  might  prefent  itfelf,  we  defcended  the 
hills.  On  the  right,  and  in  the  front,  with  hills, 
"woods,  and  dales,  delightfully  intermixed  j  and 
on  the  left,  with  the  town  of  Wells,  and  a  bold 
romantic  profpect  of  the  tower  of  Glaftonbury 
at  a  diftance.  To  Wells  we  next  bent  our 
■courfe. 

This  city  is  fixteen  miles  from  Bath,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-feven  from  London  :  it  is 
lituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills  ;  and  is 
a  clean,  pretty  town.  John  de  Villula,  the  (ix- 
teenth  bifhop  of  this  fee,  removed  his  refidence 
and  fpiritual  authority  to  Bath  ;  but  the  conteft 
between  this  church  and  that  of  Bath  being 
afterwards  compromifed,  it  was  determined  that 
the  biihops  mould  thereafter  be  ftyled  bifhops  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  that  the  canons  of  each 
mould,  on  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  appoint 
deputies  to  elecl:  the  bifhop,  who  was  to  be  in- 
ftailed  in  both  churches.  Its  church,  at  firft  a 
monaftery,  was  built  by  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft 
1  Saxons ; 
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Saxons;  and  in  the  year  g05,  was  ere&ed  into  an 
cpifcopal  fee.  The  weii;  front  of  the  cathedral 
feems  to  have  been  magnificent,  being  an  entire 
pile  of  ftatuesj  but  the  tafte  being  wildly  Go- 
thic,  or  Saracenic,  it  does  not  ftrike  a  common 
©bferver  with  either  elegance  or  fimplicity.  The 
cloiflers  adjoining  to  it  are  fpacious  and  fair. 
The  chapter  houfe  is  a  rotund,  fupported  by 
a  pillar  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  vicars'  dwellings, 
in  the  clofe,  are  commodious.  The  bimop's  pa- 
lace, with  its  walls  and  mote,  has  the  air  of  a 
cafllej  but,  altogether,  it  prefents  a  moft  un* 
favourable  afpe6t  to  a  traveller.  The  deanry  is  a 
iine  houfe ;  and  there  are  likewife  good  habita- 
tions for  the  prebendaries  :  but  the  cathedral  is 
by  much,  as  of  courfe  it  fhould  be,  the  nneft 
building.  The  exterior  carries  a  venerable  and 
awful  appearance,  and  the  infide  is  carefully 
attended  to,  both  with  refpect  to  neatnefs 
and  conveniency.  On  one  fide  of  the  altar 
Hands  a  monument  of  Bifhop  Still  in  his  efpico- 
pal  robes,  and  on  the  other  an  emblematical 
reprefentation  of  Mifs  Kidder,  who,  in  the  year 
1703,  fell  a  martyr  to  filial  arTe&ion.  This 
young  lady  was  daughter  of  a  biihop  of  that 
name,  who,  with  his  wife,  were  both  crufhed 
to  death,  in  the  town  of  Wells,  by  the  falling 
of  a  chimney.  The  cataftrophe  fo  affli&ed  the 
daughter,  then  no  more  than  fixteen  years  of 
age,  that  it  disordered  her  fenfes,  and  fhe  died 
diftradted  a  few  months  afterwards.  She  is 
reprefented  in  the  attitude  of  looking  at  two 
urns,  fuppofed  to  contain  the  allies  of  her  pa- 
rents. 

In  one  of  the  aides  is  fhewn,  the  tomb  and 
reprefentation  of  JBiihop  Eeckington,  who,  in  an 

Vol.  III.  D  impolitic 
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impolitic  fit  of  religious  pbrenfy,  attempted  to 
fa  ft  during  lent.  It  is  laid  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated, that,  for  an  extraordinary  number  of 
days,  fome  fay  thirty- nine,  he  abfolntely  did  re- 
frain from  food.  His  puniihment  was  what  his 
preemption  was  entitled  to.  He  fell  a  vi&im  !o 
it :  nor  did  commiferation  attend  his  fall.  Scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  church  are  alio  many  an- 
cient monumental  figures,  dug  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Glaftonbnry  Abbey;  but  tranfplanted  to 
Wells.  The  windows,  too,  of  this  cathedral  are. 
curious,  although  the  principal  one  of  the  chapel 
is  rather  too  much  crowded  with  ftained  and 
whimfically-ornamented  glafs. 

Thus  having  cbterved  the  body  of  the  cathe- 
dral, we  next  afcended  to  the  library  by  a  : 
of  flairs.  Like  molt  of  thofe  of  orthodox 
eties,  it  is  tilled  with  folios  of  law  and  polemical 
divinity,  but  the  fathers  apparently  ileep  in 
quietnels  on  the  fhelves.  Turning  over  the 
p^ges  of  thefe  fubtle,  but  abfurd  remnants  of 
human  impohtion,  I  was  fuddenly  called  by 
of  the  ladies,  who,  with  much  exultation,  told 
me  of  a  book  which  had  been  put  into  her  ha  nek 
by  the  perfon  who  was  our  guide,  and  who  in- 
formed her,  it  was  the  wonder  of  all  wonders; 
nothing  lefs  than  a  book  compofed,  printed, 
and  bound,  before  the  invention  of  paper,  of 
which  Europeans  fo  much  boaft,  How  fuch  a 
matter  as  this  could  poflibly  exift,  or,  if  it  did 
cxift,  how  it  could  have  found  its  way  into  the 
library  of  Wells,  was  a  point  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  judge  my  farpriie,  when  f  frmnd  it 
neither  "more  nor  lefs,  than  a  Chinefe  octavo. 
Never  did  people  laugh  more  heartily  than  we 
4id,  at  the  extravance  of  this  literary  impohtion. - 

But 
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But  our  guide  was  itill  tenacious,  and  would  not 
believe  us,  when  we  told  him  what  i.t  was ;  nei- 
ther could  we  reconcile  him  to  the  dottrine,  until 
we  offered  to  procure  him  a  hundred  fimiiar  pro- 
ductions, and  to  fubmit  them  all,  if  he  pleaf- 
ed,.to  the  learned  of  the  diocefe  for  their  de- 
cision. This  gained  us  at  length  tome  credit  5 
and  he  then,  with  confulion  and  difappoint- 
ment  in  hib  countenance,  vowed  he  would  throw 
it  a  tide,  and  never  more  be.  the  initroment  of 
imporition  on  the  credulity  of  the  public.  It 
appeared  to  have  been  prefented  by  a  waggifh 
doctor,  who  perhaps  meant  to  play  on  the  ignor- 
ance of  his  brethren. 

Concluding  our  obfervations  at  Wells,  we 
proceeded  to  a  famous  cavern  in  the  Mendip 
Hills,  called  Okey-hole,  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated natural  curiofities  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
land. The  diilauce  of  this  cavern  from  Wells 
is  a  front  two  miles.  Arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  we  enquired  for  a  guide-,  and  having 
procured  one,  whole  age  and  vifage.  moil  in- 
evitably would  have  condemned  her  to  the  flames 
a  century  ago,  we  followed  feer  up  a  narrow 
path  of  a  cliff,  the  perpendicular  height,  of 
which  could  not  be  lefs  than  two  hundred  feet  ; 
the  old  woman  herfelf  bearing  a  innthorn  in  one 
band,  and  a  bundle  of  lights  in  the  other.  The 
a/cent  wa&  wonderfully  fine  and  romantic.  Be- 
ing arrived  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  place  where  we  left  oqr  carriage,  we 
found  ourf  elves  cloffe  to  the  entrance  of  this 
dreary  cavern.  The  firft  order  we  received  from 
our  regenerated  hecate,  was  to  leave  our  hats 
behind  us.  Handkerchiefs  Were  of  courfe  tied 
round  our  heads,  and  a  lighted  taper  was  then 
""•     D  2  prefented 
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prefented  to  each  of  the  party.  Thus  prepared 
to  encounter  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  fcene, 
we  formed  ourfelves  in  the  order  in  which  we 
were  to  enter,  following  our  tottering  conduc- 
trefs.  On  entering  the  cave,  we  perceived  a  vaft 
number  of  large  ftones,  confufedly  fcattered 
about/over  fome  of  which;  we  were  told,  lay  the 
path-way  of  our  journey.  As  you  advance,  the 
cavern  widens,  and  continues  to  increafe,  until 
you  come  to  about  thirteen  (leps,  which  you  def-  , 
cend  into  a  narrow  paiTage,  in  which  is  (hewn 
the  tomb,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  Old  Witch 
of  Okey,  who  refided  at  this  place.  This  tomb 
is  a  mifhapen  piece  of  rock,  incrufted.  From 
the  paffage  you  enter  into  the  kitchen,  and  from 
the  kitchen  into  an  immenfe  cavern  called  the 
Church,  many  parts  of  which  are  upwards  of 
forty  feet  high.  Here  the  footing  is  indifferent ; 
for  the  rocks  being  irregularly  fcattered  on  one 
fide,  and  the  river  Axe  winding  itfelf  along  on 
the  other,  you  fcarcely  can  find  room  to  make 
your  way  either  with  firmnefs  or  fafety.  No- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  awful  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  chafm.  The  fpar  too,  which 
is  as  it  were  brilliantly  placed  along  the  confines 
of  the  river,  with  cryftal  drops,  like  diamonds, 
pendant  around' it,  are  beauties  with  which  it  is 
impoilible  not  to  be  highly  delighted  ;  particu- 
larly when  contrafled  with  the  furrounding  fee- 
Xicry. 

The  next  objects  of  admiration  are,  the  arm- 
chair and  the  cooler,  both  of  them  fine  incrusta- 
tions; the  former  fhaped  in  the  rural  garden 
ftyle,  with  ribs,  and  the  latter  furrounding  a 
fmall  baton  of  delicious  water.  From  the  paffage 
which  immediately  leads  from  this,  you  defcend 
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eight  fteps,  and  continue  till  you  come  to  ano- 
ther figure  of  fpar,  denominated  the  Lyon's 
Head,  and  fituated  in  the  corner  of  a  prodigi- 
ous cupola,  called  the  Servant's  Hall.  This  hall 
has  the  appearance  of  being  the  loftieft  of  all 
the  chafms.  Hence,  we  proceeded  to  what  is 
ityled  the  Great  Hall,  paffing  in  our  way  the 
ball  chimney,  a  narrow  cavern  of  coniiderable 
height.  This  hall  has  infinitely  the  largeft  area 
in  the  cave,  being  in  the  figure  of  a  rotunda,  and 
meafuring  in  its  centre  about  the  height  of  rive 
and  twenty  feet.  The  ceiling  is  exquiiirely 
even  j  and  the  echo,  as  may  be  fuppoied,  pro- 
digiouily  diftinct  and  awful.  Here  indeed  we 
might  fay,  we  experienced  fomething  of  the 
effect  of  the  iublime  and  beautiful.  As  we 
advanced,  we  had  gradually  met  with  new  and 
inrprifing  objects;  here  we  had  them  as  it  were 
gathered  together  in  one  point  of  view. 

Exploring  with  filent  admiration,  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  wonderful  operation  of  thofe  parts  of 
matter,  which,  in  a  convulfion,  mail  certainly 
have  formed  this  cavern,  we  determined  on  al- 
certaining  the  truth  of  what  we  had  heard  ad- 
vanced, relative  to  the  body  of  water,  winding 
at  our  feet,  and  which  was  once  considered  as 
the  fource  of  the  river  Axe.  Our  gnide,  how- 
ever, foon  fatisfied  us  on  this  head,  by  faying, 
that  when  the  Axe  was  low,  many  people  had 
traced  it  from  the  place  where  we  then  ftood,  to 
a  confiderable  diftan.ee  beyondus  ;.  that  it  did  not 
rife  even  in  the  hill  in  the  body  of  which  we 
were,  but  that  it  had  its  fource  in  a  neighbour- 
ing one,  whence  it  proceeded  through  other  ca- 
verns into  that  of  Okey. 

D  3  Satisfied 
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Satisfied  in  this  point,  and  pleafed  with  every 
thing  we  had  met  with  in  the  cave,  we  returned 
in  the  manner  we  had  entered  ;  nor  did  we  do 
this  (boner  than  was  neceffary,  for  the  humidity 
and  coldnefs  of  the  place,  together  with  the  nn- 
wholefomeriefs  of  the  air,  rendered  a  change  of 
climate  necefTary.  Take  it  all  in  all,  however, 
no  man  of  curiofity  mould  vifit  Somerfetfhire 
without  feeing  Okey-hole. 

Returning  from  the  cave  by  the  path-way  w%. 
had  afcended,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  we  ftop-  v 
ped  at  a  manufactory  of  paper,  worked  by  the 
waters  of  the  Axe;   which  we  examined  under 
the  direction  of  the  proprietor 

Wearied  not  a  little  with  what  we  had  al- 
ready feen,  and  reflecting  on  that  which  was  yet 
to  be  obferved,  we  thankfully  quitted  our  new 
acquaintance,  and  getting  into  our  carriages, 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  Glaftonbury,  diftant 
frorr  Wells  about  fix  miles. 

Glaftonbury,  for  riches  and  grandeur  almofl 
without  a  rival  in  England,  was  early  in  repute 
among  the  Weft  Saxons,  as  appears  from  Nen- 
nius  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  both  tell 
us  that  our  great  Arthur  was  buried  there  j  and 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  fays,  he  faw  his  coffin  dug  up.  King 
Ina,  the  Weft  Saxon,  founded  the  abbey,  and  it 
continued  to  receive  fo  many  donations,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Canute  the  Great,  they  obtained 
a  charter,  whereby  every  perfon,  even  the  king 
himfelf,  was  excluded  from  coming  within  any 
part  of  its  bounds  without  leave  of  the  abbot. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ancient  gran- 
deur of  this  monaftery,  from  what  yet  remains 
©f  the  different  buildings.    There  were  conflant-    , 
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Jy  one  hundred  monks  refident  in  the  cloifters, 
and  the  abbot  bad  feldom  lei's  than  three  hundred 
domeftics,  many  of  whom  were  fons  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  Its  revenues  exceeded  thole  of 
Canterbury  or  Durham.  It  (rands  in  a  peninfula 
near  the  river  Bry,  called  the  Ifle  of  Avalon  ; 
and,  ever  fince  the  diffolution  of  religious  houfes, 
the  chief  fupport  of  the  town  has  confined  in 
the  great  numbers  of  people  who  have  reforted 
thither  to  vifit  the  ruins;  but  the  inhabitants 
having  removed  many  of  the  ftones  to  repair  their 
houfes,  the  number  of  travellers  has  of  late  years 
decreafed.  The  church  was  a  prodigious  pile  of 
building,  and  great  part  of  the  walls  of  the  choir 
is  (till  (landing.  Two  of  the  great  pillars  that 
Supported  the  middle  tower  are  yet  remaining, 
but  moftly  overgrown  with  ivy  ;  and  part  of  the 
high  altar  jn  the  choir,  where  the  Weft-Saxon 
kings  were  buried,  is  (till  to  be  feen  ;  but  in  the 
fame  ruinous  condition  as  the  church.  Indeed, 
fuch  are  the  devaluations  made  by  the  devouring 
hand  of  time,  and  the  depredations  committed 
by  avarice,  that  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  on  the 
north  (ideof  the  church,  has  been  converted  into 
a  (table,  the  manger  being  placed  on  the  altar. 
Near  this  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  was  a  fmaller  cha- 
pel, built  by  King  Edgar;  but  the  walls  are  al- 
moft  totally  deftroyed.  The  floor  was  of  (tone, 
and  many  of  the  Saxon  nobility  were  buried  un- 
der it,  in  coffins  of  lead,  which  have  fince  in- 
deed been  taken  away,  and  melted  into  cil- 
terns. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  entire  of  this 
magnificent  ftructure,  which  was  erected  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  ravages  of  time,  is  the  Abbot's 
Kitchen,  built  wholly  of  (tone;  but  converted 

to 
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to  a  ufe  for  which  it  was  never  intended,  and 
probably  in  a  few  years  it  will  experience  the 
fame  fate  .with  the  reft  of  the  apartments.  As 
many  pilgrims  vifited  Glaftonbury,  the  abbots 
found  it  neceffary  to  build  an  inn  for  their  re- 
ception, where  they  were  furnifhed  with  all  the 
neceifaries  of  life,  in  a  truly  royal  ftyle.  It  is 
itill  flanding  in  the  town,  and  known  by  the 
iign  of  the  George,  having  the  arms  of  the 
Saxon  kings  over  the  gate. 

On  a  hill,  called  the  Torr,  adjoining  to  the 
town,  was  formerly  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  where  Richard  Whiting,  the  Ian  "and 
moft  celebrated  abbot,  and  whole  hofpitality  was 
fo  great,  that  he  often  entertained  five  hundred 
horfemen  at  a  time,  was  hanged  by  order  of  King 
Henry  VIII,  together  with  two  of  his  monks, 
for  having  dared  to  let  fall  fome  hafty  expretlions, 
when  the  king's  commiflioners  arrived  to  feize 
upon  his  revenues.  The  hiftory  of  his  condem- 
nation and  execution  reflects  eternal  difgrace  on 
the  memory  of  that  tyrannical  monarch. 

The  fhepherd  being  {lain,  the  fheep  were  ea- 
fily  difperfed;  nor  were  there  many  religious 
men  found  afterwards  to  oppofe  the  king's  tyran- 
ny. Henry,  like  a  conqueror,  invaded,  threw 
down,  plundered,  and  demolimed  al],;  but,  the 
poffeffions  and  revenues  of  the  raonatteries  he, 
for  the  moft  part,  dkkibuted  amongft  the  nobi- 
lity, that  they  might  never  after  be  reclaimed  or 
reftored  to  the  church  by  any  of  the  princes  his 
fucceffors,  exchanging  fome  for  other  lands  and 
revenues,  and  difpofing  of  others  for  ready  mo- 
ney j  and  he  compelled  the  Catholics,  againft 
their  wifhes,  to  buy  thofe  fpoils  of  the  church, 
to  the  end  he  might,  by  that  means,  oblige  them 
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to  defend  his  unjuft  aft.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  monafteries  and  monks  in  England,  almoft  a 
thoufand  years  after  they  had  brought  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith  into  that  ifland  ;  increaring  with  it, 
and  being  advanced  by  the  generofity  of  all  the 
kings. 

It  would  be  reckoned  unpardonable  in  this 
place  to  omit  the  mention  of  the  Glaftonbury 
Thorn,  which,  in  the  dark  and  ignorant  ages  of 
popery,  was  denominated  Holy.  The  monks  tell 
us,  that  when  Jofeph  of  Aramathea  arrived  at 
this  place,  and  preached  the  Gofpel  to  the  na- 
tives, he  took  up  his  residence  on  the  hill  called 
Torr,  where  many  people  flocked  to  hear  him, 
though,  as  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  the 
greareft  part  doubted  of  his  million.  But  the  holy 
man,  confcious  of  his  innocence,  yet  eager  to 
vindicate  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  im- 
pofture,  ftruck  his  ftick  into  the  the  ground,  and, 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  prayed  that  God 
would  remove  their  unbelief  by  fome  fignal  acl: 
of  his  power.  The  prayer  was  no  fooner  heard 
than  complied  with  ;  for,  behold  a  miracle !  the 
ftafTtook  root,  fpread  out  its  bloflbms,  and  the 
obftinate  Britons  immediately  embraced  the  faith 
of  Chrift.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
however,  an  over-zealous  Proteftant,  not  having 
the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  hewed  down  one 
of  the  branches  of  this  holy  thorn,  and  having 
brought  his  deftroying  axe  to  another,  aimed  a 
dreadful  blow,  which  happily  did  not  efcape 
with  impunity;  for  one  of  the  chips,  we  are 
told,  Hew  into  his  eye,  and  blinded  him  j  while 
the  axe  itfelf,  as  in  revenge  for  being  put  to  fucrj 
horrid  purpofes,  fell  on  his  foot,  and  wounded 
birr;  ia  a  terrible  manner.    The  laft  attack  that 
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was  made  on  it,  (for  frequent  were  its  fufferangs)* 
was  in  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I,  and  his' 
parliament,  when  the  whole  tree,  even  to  the  roots, 
was  torn  up  by  the  loldiers  of  Cromwell,  who 
confidered  it  as  a  relic  of  idolatry,  but  fome 
flips  having  been  afterwards  engrafted  on  the 
other  fhrubs,  there  are  Mill  remaining  three  of 
the  trees  for  the  obfervation  of  the  curious.  It 
is  certainly  of  a  remarkable  fpecies  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  is  very  common  in  the  Levant  and  Afia 
Minor.  '«  It  differs,"  fays  Mr.  Miller,  <c  from 
our  common  hawthorn,  by  putting  out  its  leaves 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  flowering  twice  a  year  ; 
for,  iu  mild  feafons,  it  often  flowers  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  and  again  at  the  ufual  time 
of  the  common  fort;  but  the  ttories  which  are 
told  of  its  budding,  bloflbming,  and  fading,  on 
Chritimas-day,  are  ridiculous,  and  deititute  of 
foundation*. 

The  whole  of  this  place  of  Glaftonbury  is  worth 
feeing.  One  cannot,  however,  but  regret  the 
inattention  which  is  paid  to  the  rnins^  and  the  vi- 
olation of  the  a  flies  of  the  dead.  Regard  mould, 
no  doubt,  be  had  to  the  comforts  of  the  living  9 
but  fome  little  refpect  fhould  be  {hewn  to  the  re- 
lics of  the  dead. 

Leaving  Glaftonbury,  we  proceeded  to  Somer- 
ton,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  Parret,  it  is  a 
pod  town,  and  was  once  much  celebrated.  The 
county  took  its  name  from  it.  It  is  a  healthy 
place,  though  fo  near  the  moors  j  but,  in  wet 
winters,  people  have  been  known  to  come  from 
the  Parret  in  boats  to  the  very  doors.     It  is  re- 

*  The  pre  lent  Glaftonbury  Thorn  is  only  a  va  iety  of  the 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha  of  Limueus. 
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roarkable  for  having  in  its  neighbourhood  a  moor 
of  twenty  thoufand  acres  of  ground  for  grazing 
the  cattle  of  fuch  as  have  a  right  to  common. 
From  Somerton  we  continued  our  journey  to  II- 
chefter,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles 
from  London,  iituated  on  the  Ivel.  Some  fay 
the  cattle  was  built  by  the  Romans  to  curb  the 
Britons,  after  Boadicea's  infurrecrion,  and  that 
the  Roman  fofs-way  paffed  through  the  town. 
That  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  at  llchefter, 
and  that  it  was  a  populous  and  important  place 
about  the  time  of  the  conquelt,  is  unqueftionable. 
It  is  noted  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the 
famous  Friar  Bacon. 

From  licheiter  we  proceeded  to  Yeovil,  called 
Evil  or  Ivil,  a  very  neat  and  handfome  little 
town,  Iituated  on  a  branch  of  the  Parret,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  miles  from  London. — 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  to  us  during  this 
little  progrefs  from  Glaltonbury.  A  fine  view, 
indeed,  prelented  itlelf  on  leaving  Somerton  j 
but  it  foon  vaniihed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
road  was  neither  fine  nor  pi&urefque.  From 
Yeovil,  our  next  frage  was  Milbourne  Port,  a 
final  1,  inconfiderable  town  on  the  borders  of  So- 
meriet ;  and  thence  our  road  lay  to  Shaftelbury 
in  Dorfetfhire.  This  place  ftands  upon  a  hill, 
in  the  pott  road  to  Exeter,  fourteen  miles  from 
Salisbury,  and  commands  a  profpedt  both  of  So- 
merietmire  and  Wiltfhire.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  eighth  century,  and  to 
have  been  enlarged  by  Alfred.  King  Edward 
the  Confeffor  lies  buried  here.  However  it  has 
but  a  miferable  appearance;  the  houfes  are  old 
and  dirty,  and  the  ilreets  are  narrow  and  ill 
paved.  Here  we  continued  cue  night,  and  next 
2  jiiorning 
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morning  fet  off  for  Wardour  Caftle,  a  feat  of 
Lord  Arundel's,  in  Wiltfhire.  The  entrance  to 
the  grounds,  by  the  road  we  came  from  Shaftef- 
bury,  was  wild  and  pi&urefque,  but  in  a  ftate  of 
improvement.  Proceeding  along  this  road,  which 
has  a  gentle  winding  round  a  hill,  the  new  man- 
lion  opens  to  the  view.  Its  appearance,  from 
this  point,  is  truly  magnificent ;  and  the  grounds  ■ 
are  f welled  and  difpofed  of  to  advantage.  The 
lite  of  the  edifice,  however,  is  too  low.  In 
many  points  of  view  it  appears  buried.  The 
next  objects,  as  you  advance,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  caftle,  diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  road. 
This  pile  has  ftill  the  appearance  of  Gothic  mag- 
nificence. In  the  civil  wars  it  was  rendered 
confpicuoufly  remarkable  by  Blanch,  relict  of 
Thomas  Lord  Arundel,  who  died  in  the  garrifon 
of  Oxford  attending  King  Charles  I.  having 
held  out  the  caftle  with  but  five  and  twenty  men, 
againft  the  parliamentary  army  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred, and  furrendered  it  at  laft  only  on  honour- 
able terms  :  terms  which  were  not  kept,  as  both 
Hie  and  her  children  were  iniquitoufly  imprison- 
ed, and  defpoiled  of  a  property  eftimated  at 
25,0001. 

The  new  feat,  more  than  a  mile  diftant,  is 
built  on  a  heavy  plan,  one  hundred  and  fixteen 
feet  long,  and,  including  the  two  wings,  three 
hundred  and  forty- (even,  with  very  little  fweep  ; 
but  the  inlide  repays  the  want  of  beauty  on  the 
out.  The  rooms  are  large  and  well  difpofed,  and 
the  furniture  limply  magnificent.  The  ftaircafe 
is  grand,  and  the  offices  on  the  ground  floor  both 
handfome  and  convenient. 

The  ball  or  grand  drawing  room,  as  it  is  ftyled, 
is  fifty-four  feet  long,  twenty-ieven  broad,  and 

twenty- 
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twenty- feven  high  j  and  a  fmaller  one  adjoining 
to  it,  is  of  thofe  dimenfions  which  are  fuitable 
to  the  connection.  The  views  from  this  latter 
room  are,  however,  better  than  thofe  from  the 
large  room,  efpecially  from  the  fide  window. 
The  mufic  room  is  pretty,  with  an  eliptic,  op 
fiat  arch  The  common  dining*  room  has  the 
look  of  elegance  and  neatnefs.  It  is  well  pro- 
portioned, and  the  furniture  is  happily  chofen. 
Among  other  pictures  in  this  room  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  ftorm  and  a  moonlight,  by  Verney ;   a  por- 
trait, by  Vandyke,  molt  highly  animated;  fome 
family  pieces,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  a  Hugo  Gro- 
tious,  by  Rubens  -y  and  a  St.  Michael  leading  Pe- 
ter out  of  prifon,  by  Michael  Angelo. 

From  the  mufic-room  you  enter  the  faloon, 
which  opens  upon  the  grand  tiaircafe.  This 
room  has  no  paintings  worthy  of  obfervation,  ex- 
cepting one  of  the  Lady  Arundel,  who  defended 
the  cattle.  This  picture  cannot  but  attract  the 
kinder!  attention,  as  the  countenance  beams  forth 
foftnefs  and  humility. 

In  the  library,  which  is  a  handfome  room, 
are  two  paintings  :  one  of  Etna  ami  Vefnvius, 
in  the  rages  of  an  eruption,  by  Volaire ;  and  a 
duke  of  Saxony,  who,  when  living,  mull  have 
been  moft  hideous,  by  Giorgione. 

The   corrodores   leading   from   the  common 

i;hall  to  the  apartments  in  the  wings,  are  elegant 

iand  grand.     Palling  through  one  of  thefe,  you 

(come    to  a   bed-chamber,   in   which   are  fome 

paintings. 

.  Lady  Arundel's  drefling  room,    the  next  in 
order,  is  handfomely  fitted  up.  The  chimney-piece 

\ql.1IL  E  is 
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is  of  old  Mofaic,  brought  from  Italy;  and  the1 
paintings  are  worthy  observation. 

A  clofet  adjoining  to  this  room  is  like-wife 
poiieifed  of  many  curious  articles,  "particularly,, 
a  beautiful  Mary  and  child,  by  Raffaelle ;  a  holy, 
family,  well  coloured  and  finely  grouped;  the 
defcent  from  the  crofs  j  and  a  repreientation  of' 
the  Graces,  molt  exquifitely  fin i Hied  in  ivory. 

Between  this  and  the  next  apartment  is  an  an-- 
ti-chamber,  in  which  are  the  following  capital: 
performances:  Our  Saviour  taken  from  the  crofs, , 
by  Spagnoletto  ;  a  holy  family,  by  Albani ;  ai 
bead,  by  Camanci ;  a  country  lad  playing  uponi 
a  bagpipe,  by  Michael  Angelo  Carravagio;  and 
a  Regulus  quitting  Rome,  the  artilt  unknown. 

From  this  apartment,  yon  enter  the  drefling-.- 
room  of  Lord  Arundel,  which  is  decorated  with* 
fome  capital  performances,  by  the  raoft  celebrat-- 
ed  matters. 

We  now  quitted   the  houfe,  and  turned  our 
obfervations  to  the  plea  lure  grounds.     On  enter- 
ing the  ihrubbery,  a  little   to  the  right  of  the 
houfe,  we  opened  a  fine  view  of  the  old  cattle 
of  Wardour,  whofe  tides  and  back  were  clofely 
furvounded  with  groves,    extending   alolig  the 
hill.     Proceeding  onward  through  a  variety  of 
windings,    elegantly   conceived,     we  continued  1 
down  a  hill,  one  tide  of  which  we  found  we  had  1 
but  juft  afcended.     We  then  got  to  the  bottom  1 
of  a  vale,    moil  rurally  picturefque,    from    the 
iides  of  which  a  wood  arifes   to  the  fummit  of 
the  hill ;  and  from  this  vale,  through  the  bofom  j 
of  the  wood,  advanced  to  what  is  called  the  Ter- 
race.    The  beauties  of  this  walk  have  met  with  : 
general  admiration ;  nor  am  I  indeed  furprifed  | 

at 
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it  it ;  for  they  are  certainly  fuch  as  afford  the 
mod  pleating  imagery  to  minds  intent  upon  rural 
gratification. 

Getting  into  our  carriages,  we  continued  our 
journey  to  Fonthill,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Beckford, 
in  Wikfhire.  On  entering  thefe  grounds,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  that  itrikes  a  travel- 
ler. A  fhrubbery  is  continued  on  the  left,  which 
leads  into  a  narrow  road,  walled  in  on  each 
fide  and  (haded  with  trees,  which  feemingly  ter- 
minates at  a  river.  On  coming  to  the  end  of  this 
road,  however,  you  fuddenly  turn  to  the  left, 
which  leads  you  to  the  back-front  of  the  houfe. 
The  appearance  of  this  building,  when  you  ap- 
proach it,  is  certainly  grand.  The  whole  is  of 
ilone  dug  out  of  neighbouring  quarries,  and  the 
plan  is  elegant  and  fuperb.  The  entrance  is  pe- 
culiarly handfome,  as  are  all  the  rooms.  The 
ft}  le  of  furniture,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  rather 
gaud)  ;  but  the  whole  is  rich,  and  has  been  fa- 
•thionable  in  its  day.  The  paintings  are  too  nu- 
merous to  fpecify  ;  but  many  of  them  are  by  the 
very  firlt  matters. 

From  viewing  the  houfe,  in  which,  betides  the 
pictures,  there  is  an  original. ftatue  in  marble  of 
Marcus  Aurelius;  a  full  length  figure  of  the  late 
Mr.  Beckford,  by  Moore ;  and  feveral  chimney- 
pieces,  finifhed  in  an  elegant  manner,  by  the 
fame  artift. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  fhrubbery.  No- 
thing worthy  of  obiervation  is  to  be  met  with, 
Mtber  of  nature  or  of  art,  in  the  improvements. 
The  ihrubbery  continues  round  the  park,  for 
y  three  miles,  in  the  fame  regular  zig-zag. 
1  'rounds,  however,  though  not  variegated, 
re  p  etty.  The  river  h  not  inelegantly  fhaped  \ 
E  2  nor 
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nor  does  any  part  convey  the  idea  of  a  want  off] 
care  or  cultivation*. 

From  Foothill,  our  next  ftage  was  Hindon, 
where  we  dined  j  and  thence,  in  the  evening,  to 
Stourton,  where  we  flept ;  reTolved  to  devote  the 
next  morning  to  Mr.  Hoare's  celebrated  grounds < 
at  Stourton    Park.      The  early   morn,  however, 
was  ufhered  in  with  deluges  of  rain.     The  wind: 
was  high,  and  a  dreary  gloom  fcuddted  along  the- 
fields:  in   ihort,  every  thing  promifed  as  unfa- 
vourably as  the  moft  adverfe  ftars  could  poffibly 
denounce;   but  this  momentary  difappointment: 
was  only  to -enliven  us  the  more  to  joy.      About! 
ten  o'clock  'the  atmofphere  began  to  clear;  andl 
the  whole  country,  in  an   hour,  bore  the  vividl 
colourings  of  nature.  Properly  prepared,  off  then  I 
we  fet,  opening  to  our  view,  almoft  immediately  i 
from  the  inn,  a  beautiful   crofs,    an  elegantly-' 
winding  river,  with  an  airy  bridge  thrown  aerofs; 
it  j  an  obeliik  erecting  its  head  above  the  trees, , 
and  the  pantheon,  all  charmingly  difpofed  of  to: 
the  right ;  while  the  left  prefented  the  Temple  off 
Apollo  and  an  infpiring  grove  gently  afcendinj 
to  the  fummit  of  the  hill.     From  this,  paffingj 
along,  we  came  to   the  venerable  remains  of  a 
mouldering   arch,    thrown   over  the  road,    ;<d 
then  proceeded  along  the  borders  of  an  arm  of  f 
the  rivulet  to  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  cafcade, , 
happily  formed  in  the  bofom  of  a  wood.     Still  I 
continuing  our  progrefs  along  a  winding  road, , 
through  flowery  meads,  fwelled  in  a  happy  tafte, 
we  next  opened  a  profpeft  of  woods  and  water,. 
fummer-houfes  and  pavilions,  all  moft  charming- 

*  The  recent  improvements  at  Fonthill  are  of  the  firft  order, 
and  of  neceffity  leave  every  former  defcription  imperfect. 
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and  pidtureique.  Thence  palling 
urove,  and  along  the  borders  of  fome 
fields,  we  came  to  an  exteniive  wood, 
where  lome  cottages  are  inlerfperfed;  and  where 
Alfred's  Tower  is  feen  to  rear  its  lofty  head  on 
the  very  fummit  of  the  hill.  Proceeding  onward, 
we  got  into  the  wood,  crowned  with  the  profufelt. 
charms  of  luxuriant  nature  ;  while,  to  the  left,  a 
little  monaliery  difcovered  its  llender  fpires 
through  the  verdant  foliage  of  the  trees.  Hence 
we  defcended  almolt  imperceptibly  into  a  vale, 
whole  fides  on  either  hand  were  covered  with 
fearn,  heath,  and  a  variety  of  lhrubs;  and  thence 
we  entered  the  bofom  of  a  deep-fequeftered  wood, 
the  road  through  which  led  us,  by  a  gentle  af- 
cent,  to  a  ruftic  pile,  called  the  Convent. 

From  the  convent  we  defcended  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  hill,  and'then  entered  into  an  exten- 
iive wilderneis,  which  le;d  us  to  the  fummit  of 
the  brow,  on  which  the  tower  of  Alfred  is  placed, 
commanding  an  almoft  boundlefs  view.  This 
tower  is  of  a  triangular  form,  of  modern  date, 
and  built  of  brick.  The  perpendicular  height  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet ;  and  the  number 
of  fteps.  to  the  top,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ftriking 
than  the  profpe&s  from  every  fide  of  this  ftruc- 
ture,  round  one  turret  of  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  view,  a  gallery  has  been  railed  in.  Over 
the  portal,  on  the  outiide,  is  this  infcription  : 

"  Alfred  the  Great:,  A.  D.  879,  on  this  fummit  ere&ed  his 
ftandard  *ga'mlt  Danjfh  invaders  j    ro  hjm  we  owe  the  origin  of 

i  juries,  and  the  creation  or  a  naval  force.  Alfred,  the  light 
of  a  benighted  age,  was  a  phiiofopher  and  a  Chriftian,    the  fa- 

|  ther  of  his  people,  and  the  founder  of  the  Englih  monarchy 
•and  liberty /' 

E  3  Leaving 
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Leaving  the  tower,  we  tranfverfed  a  meadow, 
till  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  river  Stour,  which 
has  a  little  building  around  it,  called  Peter's 
Pump.  From  its  fource  it  winds  in  a  gentle- 
tfream.  Still  proceeding  on  our  way,  we  entered 
on  a  lawn,  exquifitely  green,  and  on  either  fide 
bounded  by  a  grove,  which  leads  to  an  avenue 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  the  left  formed  by  a  re- 
gular range  of  trees,  and  the  right  by  clumps  of 
evergreens  and  holly.  From  the  end  of  this  ave- 
nue are  fome  delightful  views.  In  the  vale,  the 
natural  windings  of  the  river  are  carefully  em- 
banked, and  terminated  by  the  Temple  of  Apol- 
I03  and,  along  the  oppofite  hills,  the  groves  are 
gracefully  planted  and  diverfified.  From  the 
avenue,  we  again  entered  on  the  lawn,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  an  obelitk,  encircled  by  a  range 
of  elms;  and  thence  through  another  avenue  to 
the  houfe,  which,  though  a  good  one,  has  no 
appearance  of  correfpondent  magnificence.  The 
lawn,  however,  before  it,  together  with  the  pro- 
fpe&s  which  it  commands,  are  raoft  enchantingly 
fine  and  pi&urefque. 

Among  other  productions  of  art,  in  the  hall, 
are  an  animated  painting  of  Carlo  Moratti,  re- 
prefented  in  the  aft  of  drawing  the  portrait  of 
the  Marquis  Palvoginio;  an  Auguftus and  Cleo- 
patra, by  Minx;  a  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
and  Madame  d'Etres,  done  in  the  fchool  of  Pai4 
Veronefe;  alfo  feveral  good  buftos. 

In    the  drawing-room  are,   a  highly-fihifhed 
landfcape,  by  Mr.  Bampfield ;  a  view  of  the  mid-?;; 
die  of  St.  Peter's,  by  Paul  Vanneni';   two  fine, 
paintings,  by  Wotton. 

In  the  cabinet  room,  a  Grecian  lady,  hy  An- 
gelica Kauffman ;  the  departure  from  £gypt,  by 

Carlo. 
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Carlo  Moratti  j  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Eiau, 
by  Roza  de  Tivoli.;  a  morning  and  evening,  by 
Luccotelli  j  a  holy  family,  from  the  fchool  of 
RarTaelle;  the  marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  a  raoft 
beautiful  and  highly-coloured  painting,  by  Ba- 
rocci  of  Urbim 

In  the  ftate  bedchamber,  Noah  facrificing,  on 
his  defcent  from  the  ark,  by  Imprioli  ;  Rachel 
and  Laban,  'by  the  fame  matter. 

In  the  -dretfing  room  to  that  chamber,  a  fet- 
ting  fun  and  a  moonlight,  by  Verney  j  a  land- 
fcape,  by  Detain icini  ;  a  landfcape,  by  Gafper 
Poutlin  ;  our  Saviour  reftoring  the  blind  to  fight, 
by  Sebaftian  Ricci  ;  and  feventy-nine  miniature 
pictures,  many  of  them  of  Engliih  monarch*, 
found  in  the  cabinet  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. 

In  die  library,  a  fine  marble  bud,  by  Ryitbrack; 
and  an  admired  painting  of  Venus,  Mars,  an<i 
Cupid,  from  Corregio. 

In  the  palm-tree  room,  an  exquiutely-dnifhed 
piece  of  Eli  (ha  reftoring  the  widows  fon  to  life, 
by  Rembrandt  ;  Penelope,  by  Angelica  KaurT- 
man  ;  David  with  Goliah's  head,  by  Mola;  the 
triumphs  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Domini- 
cini ;  a  Bacchanalian  fnbje6t,  by  Titian  ;  a  virgin 
and  child,  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci  5  St.  John's 
jbead  in  a  charger,  by  Carlo  Dolci ;  the  rape  of 
:the  Sabine's,  by  Nicholas  Poulfm  ;  and  a  cele- 
brated painting  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and 
St.  John,  from  Raffaelle. 

In  the  faloon,  the  judgment  of  Midas  between 
pan  and  Apollo,  by  Sebaftian  Bourdon  ;  the  de- 
parture of  Helen  with  Paris,  from  Guido ;  afnd 
Jrjercnlfs  and  Minerva,  from  Paul  Veronefe. 

Pleafed  with  the  paintings,  and  fatisiied  alto- 
gether with  the  ftyle  and  furniture  of  the  honfe, 

wa 
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we  finimed  the  tour  of  the  pleafure-grounds  vi- 
iking  the  pantheon,  the  grotto,  and  the  temples 
of  Flora  and  Apollo,  and  foon  after  fet  out  to 
Longleat,  a  feat  of  Lord  Weymouth. 

Here  we  have  a  different  fcene.  The  approach 
to  the  houfe  through  the  park,  with  the  ihrub- 
bery  to  the  left,  is  grand,  and  the  appearance  of 
theftructureitfelf  both  venerable  and  fuperb. 

The  paintings  are  in  general  good,  efpecially 
ahead  of  the  unfortunate  Jane  Shore;  in  which 
the  artift  has  transfufed  into  the  looks  every  min- 
gled paffion  that  ought  to  characterize  this  un- 
happy woman. 

In  palling  through  the  grounds  of  Lord  "Wey- 
mouth, one  is  itruck  with  the  capabilities  thefj 
poffefs.  Very  little  of  art  is  required;  nature 
has  done  her  mare;  not  indeed  in  the  wiiderl,  or  ' 
in  the  grandeu  ftyle,  but  in  fuch  a  mode  as  mult 
make  Longleat  beautiful,  whenever  it  becomes  a 
peculiar  object  of  its  owner's  attention. 

From  Longleat  we  took  our  departure  for  War- 
minfter,  in  Wilts,  fix  miles  from  Frome.     This  I 
town  Hands  on  the  Deveril,  near  the  fource  of; 
the  Willy-bourne/  and  had  formerly  certain  pri- 
vileges, which  exempted  it  from  tax  or  tribute. 
From  Warmi lifter  we  continued  our  route  to  a*i 
fmall    village,    called   Deptford,  and  thence   to » 
Stonehenge. 

Stonehenge,  about  fix  miles  from   Salifbury, 
is  juftiy   reckoned  one  of  the  Wonders  of  this 
ifland  ;  and  it  certainly  fills  the  mind  with  afto- 
nithment.     Antiquaries   have    been    greatly    di- 
vided in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  it  :  at  pre-- 
fent,  they  feem  to  acquiefce  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. , 
Stukely,  hhat  it  was  one  of  the  grand  temples  oft 
the  Britifh  Druids. 

It; 
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It  is  fituated  near  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  and 
confifts  of  the  remains  of  two  circular  and  two 
oval  ranges  of  rough  (tones,  having  one  common 
centre.  The  outer  circle  is  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and,  when  perfect,  con- 
lifted  of  thirty  upright  ftones,  of  which  there  are 
Seventeen  (till  ftanding,  and  feven  more  lying 
upon  the  ground,  either  whole  or  in  fragments. 
The  upright  ftones  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  high,  from  fix  to  feven  feet  broad,  and  about 
three  feet  thick;  and,  being  placed  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  three  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other, 
are  joined  at  top  by  impofts,  or  ftones  laid  acrofs, 
with  tenons  fitted  to  mortifes  in  the  uprights  for 
keeping  them  in  their  due  pofition.  Or"  the  im- 
pofts, or  crofs  ftones,  there  are  fix  ftill  (landing, 
each  of  which  is  feven  feet  long,  and  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  thick.  The  upright  ftones  are 
fomething  tapered  towards  the  top;  but  the  im- 
pofts are  quite  plain :  all  the  uprights  are  fixed 
in  a  kind  of  fockets,  dug  in  a  chalky  foil,  with 
fmall  flints  rammed  in  between  the  ftone  and  the 
focket.  The  inner  circle,  which  never  had  impofts, 
is  fomewhat  more  than  eight  feet  from  the  infide  of 
the  exterior  one,  and  confifted  originally  of  forty 
■ftones,  about  half  the  dimenfions  of  the  uprights 
of  the  outer  circle.  Of  the  forty  original  ftones 
which  compofed  this  circle,  there  are  about  nine- 
teen left,  and  of  thefe  only  eleven  ftanding.  The 
walk  between  thefe  circles  is  three  hundred  feet 
in  circumference ;  and  from  this  walk  the  ftruc- 
ture  has  a  furprifing  and  awful  appearance.  At 
the  diftance  of  about  nine  feet  from  the  inner 
circle  is  the  outward  oval  range,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  and 
by  mod  writers  ftyled  the  Cell,  or  Adytum.   The 

ftones 
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Hones  that  compofe  it  are  ftupendous,  fome  of 
them  meafuring  thirty  feet  in  height.  This  range 
confifts  of  five  compages,  being  formed  of  two 
uprights,  with  an  imp  oft  at  top  like  the  outer 
circle  ;  and  of  thefe  compages  three  are  entire, 
but  fome  what  decayed.  The  inner  oval  is  corrii 
pofed  of  twenty  ftones,  each  about  fix  feet  high  ; 
and  near  its  eaiftern  extremity  is  a  (tone  of  coarfe 
blue  marble,  about  fixteen  feet  long  and  four 
feet  broad,  which  lies  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  altar.  This  work  is 
inclofed  by  a  ditch  about  thirty  feet  broad,  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  outer 
circle.  Over  this  trench  are  three  entrances,  the 
moft  conftderable  of  which  faces  the  north-eaft. 
At  each  entrance,  on  the  outride  of  the  trench, 
there  appear  to  have  been  two  huge  ftones,  fet 
up  in  manner  of  a  gate,  and  parallel  to  thole,  on 
the  infide,  two  other  ftones  of  a  fmaller  lize. 
The  whole  number  of  ftones  of  which  this  ftruc- 
ture  confifted  is  computed  to  be  juft  one  hundred  1 
and  forty. 

A  tin  tablet,  on,  which  were  fome  unknown 
characters,  fuppofed  to  be  Punic,  was  dug  up  i 
near  this  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but: 
is  unfortunately  loft  ;  for  probably  it  might  have  I 
conveyed  fome  ufeful  information  to  the  learn-- 
ed.  The  common  name,  Stonehenge,  is  Saxon, , 
and  figmfies  a  ftone  gallows,  to  which  thofe; 
irones,  having  tranfverfe  impofts,  bear  fome  re-'- 
femblance.  In  Welch,  it  is  called  Choir  Gour,  . 
or  the  Giants'  Dance. 

About  half  a<mile  north  of  Stonehenge,  Dr. 
Stukely  difcovered  a  hippodrome,  or  ho.rfe  coarfe,  , 
crofting  a  valley.     It  is  inclofed  by  two  ditches, 
running  parallel  eaft  and  weft,  three  hundred 

and 
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ffnd  fifty  feet  afunder ;  it  is  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  feet  long.  The  barrows  round  this  monu- 
ment are  numerous  and  remarkable,  being  ge- 
nerally bell  faftiion.  Theie  were  fepulchral 
monuments,  as  appear  from  many  that  have  been 
opened.  About  Stonehenge,  likewife,  there  are 
a  vait  number  ©f  barrows.  The  heads  of  oxen, 
deer,  and  other  beafts,  have  been  dug  up  in  and 
about  the  ruins,  together  with  arches,  wood, 
and  other  undoubted  relics  of  facrifices. 

From  Stonehenge  we  continued  our  journey 
to  Salisbury,  a  city  which  has  rifen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Old  Sarum,  diftant  eighty-three  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  large,  clean,  well-built 
town,  fituated  in  a  valley,  and  watered  by  the 
Upper  Avon  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and  by  the 
Bourne  on  the  eaft.  The  ftreets  are  generally 
fpacious,  and  built  at  right  angles.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  was  erected  in  125S,  is  one  of  the 
molt  elegant  and  regular  Gothic  buildings  in  the 
kingdom  *.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lantern,  with 
a  beautiful  fpire  of  freeftone  in  the  middle,  which 
is  four  hundred  feet  high,  being  the  talleft  in 
England.  The  length  of  the  church  is  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet,  the  breadth  feventy-iix. 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  vaulting  eighty-four 
feet. 

This  magnificent  pile  was  begun  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  when  the  circular  began  to 
give  place  to  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  maffive 
column  to  yield  to  the  (lender  pillar.  The  vault- 

*  This  cathedral  has  lately  been  beautified  and  improved, 
under  the  aufpices  of  Dr.  Barrington,  then  bhhon  of  that  feci 
Mid  by  the  taite  and  ikill  of  Mr,  Wyatt. 

ing 
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ing  is  highly  pitched  between  arches  and  crofs 
fpringers  only,  without  any  farther  decorations. 

Salifbury,  befides  the  cathedral,  has  many 
other  public  buildings-  It  is,  however,  fifuated 
too  low.  The  foil  is  exceedingly  moift $  and  the 
Avon  runs  through  its  ftreets  in  canals  lined  with 
brick,  which  rnuft  infallibly  add  to  its  humidity. 

From  Salifbury  we  proceeded  to  vifit  the  re- 
mains of  Old  Sarmru  This  place  ttands  at  the 
diftance  of  one  mile  north  of  the  city  of  Salif- 
bury, and  was  formerly  the  fee  of  a  bimop*  who 
bad  a  caftle  and  a  cathedral  here  ;  but  King  Ste- 
phen, having  a  difputewith  the  diocefan,  leized 
the  caftle,  and  put  a  garrifon  into  it,  which  was 
the  firft  occafion  of  the  ruin  of  this  ancient  cftyj 
for,  not  long  after,  Biihop  Poor  tranilated  the 
epifcopal  feat  to  the  valley  below,  it,  where  the 
city  of  Salifbury  now  Hands.  Old  Sarum  is  now 
reduced  to  the  tingle  remnant  of  a  wall,  and  yet 
it  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are : 
elected  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  adjacent  1 
lands.  This  town  is  as  ancient  as  the  old  Bri* 
tons. 

From  Old  Sarum  we  continued  to  Wilton,  the 
celebrated  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  three: 
miles  diftant  from  Salifbury.  An  indifferent \ 
road  brought  us  to  the  edifice,  fubftantial  in  ap-- 
pearance,  but  rather  calculated  for  conveniency  • 
than  (how.  We  had  fuperior  objects,  however, 
to  mere  architecture,  to  attract  our  attention;.; 
wherefore,  after  the  purchafeof  a  catalogue,  and.i 
the  entrance  of  our  names  in  the  porter's  book,,, 
we  proceeded  to  the  in veftigation  of  a  moft  va-  • 
luable  collection  of  antiquities  \  a  collection,  in- 
deed, not  to  be  equalled  by  any  perfon's  in  Eng-J- 
}and,  or,  perhaps,  by  any  fubject's  in  Europe. 

In. 
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In  the  court,  before  the  grand  front  of  the 
houfe,  ftands  a  column  of  white  Egyptian  mar- 
ble, from  the  Arundel  collection ;  the  fhaft 
weighs  between  fixty  and  feventy  hundred 
weight,  of  one  piece  j  the  height  is  thirteen  feet 
and  a- half,  and  the  diameter  twenty-two  inches. 
Julius  Csefar  fet  it  up  before  the  Temple  of  Ve- 
nus Genitrix.  The  ftatue  of  Venus  ftanding  on 
its  top  is  highly  efteemed. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe,  on  each  fide  of  the 
entrance,  are  two  ftatues  of  black  marble,  out  of 
ithe  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Egypt,  in  which  the 
viceroys  of  Perfia  lived  many  years  after  Cam- 
Sbyfes  had  conquered  Egypt,  and  returned  to 
jPerfia. 

In  the  porch,  (built  by  Hans  Holbein)  leading 
into  the  veftibule,  is  the  bufto  of  Hannibal. 

In  the  veftibule  are,  the  buftos  of  Theophraftus 
and  Caligula j  Affinius  Pollio,  with  an  elegant 
turn  of  the  neck,  and  ftrong  exprefiion  of  the 
mufcles;  Julia,  third  wife  of  Auguftus,  of  in- 
comparable fine  Greek  fculpturej  and  Caelius 
Caldus. 

Here  are  likewife  two  columns  of  the  Pavo- 
nazzo,  or  peacock  marble,  both  of  them  with 
holes  in  the  capitals,  which  ferved  for  urns. 

The  different  apartments,  and  the  ftaircafes, 
ire  replete  with  the  flneft  pieces  of  fculpture,  or 
Lhe  choiceft  productions  of  the  pencil ;  but  in  a 
place  fo  well  known  as  Wilton  Houfe,  to  enu- 
merate them  would  be  ufelefs.  It  could  only  be 
1  copy  from  the  local  guide.  The  apartments  ge- 
lerally  fhewn  at  Wilton  are  the  great  hall,  the 
)ld  billiard-room,  the  white  marble  table -room, 
he  new  dining-room,  the  hunting-room,  the 
Vol.  Ill,  F  cube- 
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cube-room,  the  great  room,  the  colonnade-room; 
the  itone-hall,  and  the  bugle-1-oom, 

Wearied  not  a  little  with  the  furvey  of  th*f 
curiofities,  many  of  which  are  exquifitely  beau- 
tiful, we  at  length  dragged  ourfeives  into  thee 
garden,  in   the   hope  that  more  rural   fdbject." 
would  difpel  the  heavinefs,  which  a  clofe  inveftii 
gation  of  every  bud  and  picture  had  unavoidably 
impreffed  us  with ;  and  there,  having  refreibee; 
ourfeives,  we  proceeded  to  Longford,  the  lea 
of  Lord  Radnor.   Here  we  were  much  delighted! 
The  park  and  grounds,  on  entrance,  carry  thr 
comfortable  appearance  of  neatnefs  and  attention 
All  is  order ;  nor  is  the  houfe  behind  hand  irr 
perfection.     Never  was  furniture  more  happil]1, 
difpofed,  or  elegance  and  simplicity  more  peri' 
fectly  combined.     Unfortunately,  however,  thn 
houfe  Hands  too  low,  and  the  ground  is  too  flat: 
to  admit  of  a  variety  of  improvement  j  but,  al- 
together, it  is  a  charming  place,     Some  of  thu 
paintings  well  deierve  the  notice  of  connoiffeurs 
In   ihort,  take  Longford  as  a  nobleman's  reffl 
dence,  and  it  cannot  but  be  admired  by  evert 
perfon  who  has  the   good  fortune   to   vifit  it: 
either  for  curiolity  or  amufement.     Rumfey,  th< 
next  place  we  proceeded  to.  is  fituated  on  thr 
river  Tefe,  which  pours  itfelf  into  Southampton 
Bay,  and  is  feventy-eight  miles  from  London. 

Adjoining  to  this  place  is  Broadland,  a  feat  o 
Lord  Palmerfton.  The  entrance  into  Broadlanc 
Grounds  is  immediately  from  the  high  road 
The  park  is  flat  and  extenfive,  planted  at  irregu<: 
lar  and  proper  diftances  with  clumps  of  trees  * 
which,  in  a  few  years,  will  give  it  a  much  mom 
cultivated  appearance.  The  houfe,  as  well  as  thu 

improves 
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provements,  are  from  defigns  of  the  ingenious 
Mr  Browne. 

The  apartments  are  decorated  by  fome  excel- 
lent paintings;  but  there  is  an  elegant  fimplicity 
in  the  furniture  of  the  houie,  which  does  not  af- 
ford a  lefs  degree  of  fatisfa&ion  to  men  who  are 
not  yrofeifed  amateurs  of  the  fine  arts.  All  is 
rieatnefs  and  unprefuming  modefty;  nor  are  lit- 
tle matters  lefs  attended  to,  than  thole  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  fall  more  immediately  tinder 
jbfervation.  Of  thefe  is  the  dairy,  rurally  but 
'iaftefuliy  fitted  up,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  fhady 
i*valk,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  rivulet,  whofe  fides 
re  covered  with  the  drooping  willow,  and  whofe 
aters,  artlefsly  diverted,  murmur  as  they  glide 
o  the  whifpering  breeze. 

From  Broadland  we  continued  our  route  to 
Jouthampton,  lying  between  the  rivers  Tefe  and 
tching,  at  the  diftance  of  feventy-eight  miles 
from  London.     Southampton  is  furrounded  by  a 
rail  built  of  hard  {tone,  of  a  honey-comb  ap- 
pearance.    The  principal   ftreet   is  one   of  the 
roadeft  in  England,  and  near  three  quarters  of 
mile  long,  well  paved  on  each  (ide,  and  ending 
|.i  a  commodious  quay.    Upon  the  whole,  South- 
impton  feems  a  pleafant,  healthy  town;  and  the 
jDuntfy  around  it  is  well  cultivated.    It  has  feve- 
\\  gentlemen's  feats  immediately  in  its  vicinity, 
■  is,  likewife,  much  reforted  to  in  fummer  for 
:ie  benefit  of  fea-bathing. 
This  town  ftands  near  the  fite  of  the  Roman 
ation    of  Claufentum.     It   was  confumed    by 
Se  French;  or,  as  fome  fay,  Genoefe  pirates, 
ino  1338,  being    the  twelfth  of  Edward  III. 
iring  the  conteft  for  the  crown   of  France  be- 
veen    that   monarch    and    Philip    de  Valois, 
F  2  Stowe, 
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Stowe,  in  his  annals,  gives   the  following  de- 
fcription  of  the  deftru&ion  of  this  place :  "  The  ! 
fourth  of  October,  fiftie   gallies,  well  manned  1 
and  furniihed,  came  to  Southampton,  about  nine  I 
of  the  clocke,  and  lacked  the  towne,  the  towns- 
men running  away  for  feare.     By  the  breake  of' 
the  next  day,  they  which  fled,  by  help  of  the.* 
country  thereabout,  came   againft   the  pvrates, , 
and  fought  with  them;  in  the  which  fkirmifh'i 
were  flaine  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  py-- 
rates,  together  with  their  captaine,  a  young  fol«- 
diour,  the  King  of  Sicilis  fonne.   To  this  younge* 
man,  the  French  king  had  given  whatibever  he  - 
got  in  the  kingdomeof  England;  but  he  being; 
beaten  downe  by  a  certaine  man  of  the  cou-ntrey, , 
cryedRancon;  notwithstanding  the  hufbandmarfj 
laid  him  on  with  his  clubbe  till  he  had  flainej 
him,  fpeaking  thefe  words:  '  Yea,  (quoth  he)  I 
jknow  well  enough  thou  art  a  Francon,  and  there-  -I 
fore  fhalt  thou  dye;'  for  he  understood  not  hisj 
fpeech,  neither  had  he  any  fkile  to  take  gentle-' 
men  prifoners,  and  to  keep  them  for  their  ran- 
fome;  wherefore  the  refidue  of  thefe  Genoways,* 
after  they  had  let  the  towne  a  fire,  and  burned  it 
up  quite,  fledde  to  their  galleys:  and  in  their 
flying,  certain  of  them  were  drowned  ;  and  after 
this  the  inhabitants  of  the  towne  compaffed  iti 
about  with  a  ftrong  and  great  wall." 

From  Southampton  we  made  an  incurfion  intcj 
the  New  Foreft,  to  vint  the  villa  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
which  much  difappointed  us.  The  houfe  is  poor, 
and  the  furniture  not  of  a  very  modern  com-J 
plexion ;  the  grounds  are  fine,  and  feemingljt 
well  adapted  to  a  much  more  elegant  manfioffj 
New  Foreft  contains  many  fweet  iituations,  arif1 
many  grand  and  romantic  views.   It  was  former! 

bi 
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by  the  Conqueror,  at  the  expence  of  every  private 
and  faered  right,  to  favour  his  tafte  for  hunting; 
and  in  it  his  fon,  William  Rufus,  while  purfaing 
the  fame  paftime,  accidentally  loft  his  life. 

The  next  place  we  came  to  was  the  ancient 
city  of  Winchefter,.  the  capital  of  the  Belgian 
Britons,  and,  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  chief  retidence  of  the  weft  Saxon, 
kings,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Englifh  monarchs, 
after  the  diiTolution  of  the  Heptarchy.  Daring 
the  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament, 
this  city  futlered  confiderably ;  but  it  recovered 
'again  at  the  reftoration,  the  king  and  his  cour- 
tiers fpending  great  part  of  their  time  there. 
The  bifhopric  of  Winchefter  is  one  of  the 
richeft  in  England.  The  cathedral  is  old  and 
large,  though  not  beautiful ;  and  is  famous  for 
being  theburying-place  of  theAVeft  Saxon  kings, 
and  for  having  the  remains  of  William  Rufus 
interred  near  the  high  altar.  On  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  city,  William  of  Wickham  founded  and 
endowed  one  of  the  nobleft  colleges  for  claffical 
learning  that  was  ever  eftablithed  by  any  fubjec^ 
in  Europe.  Winchefter  is  pleafantly  fituated  in 
la  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Itching ;  and 
the  plains  and  downs,  in  the  vicinity  under  it, 
both  pleafant  and  healthful. 

At'  this  place,  however,  like  other  vagrants, 
we  found  the  item  inconveniency  of  juftice. 
The  affizes  were  at  hand,  and  the  judges  ex- 
pected; fo  that  it  was  morally  impoliible  to  ob- 
tain decent  accommodation  for  a  night.  Driven 
by  neceffity,  therefore,  we  purfued  our  journey 
With  more  than  half- foundered  horfes  to  Abres- 
ford,  fituated  on  the  river  Itching,  and  near  one 
of  the  Roman  highways,  part  of  which  remains. 
F  3  Here, 
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Here,  as  at  Winchefter,  ill  fortune  attended  us ; 
no  beds  were  to  be  had  ;  lawyers  fnored  in  every 
apartment  of  the  houfe;  fo  that  we  were  again  i 
obliged,  at  a  moft  uncomfortable  hour  of  the 
night,  to  continue  our  route  to  Alton,  a  neat 
market  town  on  the  road  from  London  to  Win- 
chefter, where,  at  laft  we  met  with  admittance,  , 
and  tolerable  accommodation. 

Leaving  Alton  the  next  day,  we  paid  a  vifit 
to  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  feat  at  Hackwood. 
The  park  is  extenfive,  and  filled  with  groves  of 
fine  old  oak,  through  which  are  many  pleafant 
walks.  The  houfe  itfelf  is  indifferent,  although 
the  back-front  is  not  deititute  of  elegance  in  its 
deiign. 

From  Hackwood  we  proceeded  to  Bafingftoke, 
a  town  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  rich,  fertile  foil, 
and  formerly  furrounded  with  woods.  Thence 
our  journey  continued  to  Overton,  a  fmall  town, 
diftant  eight  miles.  Adjoining  to  Overton,  we 
flopped  to  obfervea  filk  manufactory  carrying  on 
at  that  place  by  Mr.  Stratwell.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  progrefs  of  our  little  journey  afforded  us 
more  fatisfa&ion.  The  firft  procefs  was  carried 
on  by  children  of  fix  and  eight  years  of  age,  and 
confifted  (Imply  in  winding  from  the  fkain  upon 
the  bobbin  ;  the  fecond  was  putting  the  threads 
together  to  be  twifted,  by  other  children  of  a1 
fomewhat  more  advanced  age,  and  by  women  ; 
the  third  in  twifting  four  threads  together  by  a 
tram-mill ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  forting 
and  making  it  ready  for  the  weaver.  Though 
the  procefs  in  itfelf  is  curious,  the  little  crea- 
tures, who  fo  innocently,  and  yet  fo  advantage- 
oufly,  were  employed  for*  themfelves  and  their 
families,  were  the  objects  which  chiefly  rivetted  - 

our 
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our  attention.  They  amounted,  in  all,  to  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  ;  independent  of  which,, 
Mr.  Stratwell,  who  originally  projected  this  ma- 
nufactory from  a  principle  of  benevolence  con- 
stantly maintains,  in  an  adjoining  building,  another? 
little  group  of  about  fifty  children,  whom  he  like- 
wife  protects  from  their  infant  tfate.  Women 
!  Jie  appoints  to  take  care  of  them ;  and  they  are 
i  fed  and  clothed,  at  his  expence,  until  they  are 
capable  of  work,  when  they  are  entered  at  the 
looms,  and  receive  a  regular  ftipend  for  their 
daily  labour.  Delighted  at  this  unlual,  but  high- 
ly praife-worthy  and  fenlible  exertion  of  charity^ 
we  begged  the  permiiiion  of  the  people  to  let  us 
fee  the  children.  We  were  accordingly  admit- 
ted into  a  room,  where  we  obferved  a  party  of 
them  gathered  round  their  old  miftrefs,  decently 
dreffed,  and  with  health  and  cheerfulnefs  fpeak- 
ing  in  their  countenances.  The  fight  was  affect- 
ing, we  could  not  refrain  from  expreffing  it;  and 
we  thereby  gained  the  bleffings  or  the  venerable 
matron.  "  God  protects  them,"  faid  fhe,  "and, 
fure  I  am,  he  will  reward  their  generous  benefac- 
tor with  peace  and  happinefs  hereafter  1"  Happy 
man!  thought  we,  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart 
will  afford  him  ample  recompence  in  this  life, 
and,  in  that  to  come,  may  bleflings  attend  him  and 
all  his  generation  !  Withpleafantemotions  we  pro- 
ceeded till  we  arrived  at  Witcharch,  an  ancient 
borough,  htuated  on  the  fkirts  of  the  foreft  of 
Chute. 

From  thence  continuing  our  route  through 
Andover,  Luggerihall,  and  Everley,  we  at  length 
reached  the  Devizes,  where  we  ilept ;  refolved 
to  devote  the  next  morning  to  the  infpection  of 
the  choice  collection  of  paintings  of  Mr.  Me- 
Ithuen  at  Coriham,  which  gratified  us  to  the  full. 

•      Molt 
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Moft  of  them  are  executed  by  the  very  flrft  maf- 
ters. 

Exclufive  of  the  pictures,  however,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feen  at  Corfham.  The  houfe  is  a 
good  one,  though  neither  grand  nor  elegant  j 
and  the  grounds,  though  they  may  be  pleafant, 
are  neither  fufficiently  extenfive  norximproved, 
to  demand  the  obfervation  of  a  traveller.  Quit- 
ting Corfham,  we  proceeded  to  Bath,  where  we 
refted  a  few  days. 

"We  next  proceeded  to  Briftol,  where  we  re- 
folved  upon  remaining  fome'time  for  the  benefit 
of  the  waters.  Briftol,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles  from  London,  is  the  fecond  city  in  the 
Britifh  dominions  for  trade,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion. It  properly  lies  in  the  two  counties  of  So- 
merfet  and  Gloucester,  but  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  it  was  erected  into  a  county  of  itfelf. 
Briftol  does  not  make  any  great  figure  in  hiftory 
before  the  Norman  conqueft.  The  navigable 
river  Avon  runs  through  it,  and  forms  the  har- 
bour. 

When  we  confider  Briftol  as  a  place  of  com- 
mercial opulence,  we  are  greatly  furprifed  to  find 
the  houfes  fo  meanly  built,  and  the  ftreets  fo  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  ill-paved.  This  is  in  fome  mea- 
sure owing  to  an  ill-judged  parfimony ;  for  the 
houfes  being  moftly  built  with  the  upper  ftories 
projecting  in  the  ftreets,  are  patched  «p  and  re- 
paired from  time  to  time':  but  this  is  a  vey  im- 
politic meafurej  for,  befides  the  expence  attend-- 
ing  the  different  repairs,  and  the  low  price  of  the 
rents,  were  a  fire  to  happen  in  Briftol,  it  would 
be  attended  with  the  raoft  dreadful  confequences. 
Their  method  of  carrying  goods  through  the  city,- 
although  in  fome  degree  fuited  to  the  incon- 

veniencies.' 
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veniencies  of  the  place,  is  the  moft  awkward  that 
can  be  imagined  j  tor,  inftead  of  carts,  which 
they  allege  would  injure  the  pavement  over  the 
cellars,  they  ufe  fledges,  or   fleds,  which,  rub- 

i  bing  continually  againft  the  pavement,  renders 
it  fmooth,  and,  in  frofty  weather,  flippery  and 
dangerous.   Another  inftance  of  their  unaccount- 

|  able  prejudice  is,  with  refpect  to  their  Exchange, 
in  which  the  merchants  will  not  tranfact  their 
bufinefs,  although  an  act  to  build  it  was  procur- 
ed with  much  difficulty  ana  expence,  and  al- 
though, by  their  meeting  in  the  open  ftrset,  they 
are  conftantly  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  whole  expence  of  this  building, 
ereded  at  the  public  cod,  and,  in  fact,  of  no 
utility  whatsoever,  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand 
pounds.  The  public  nuiiance  of  their  glafs-houfes 
is  likewife  another  inftance  of  their  infuperable 
obftinacy  :  the  city,  from  the  continual  fmoke 
ariling  from  them,  being  conftantly  darkened, 
while  the  inhabitants  are  almoft  fuffocated  with 
noxious  effluvia. 

On  the  north  of  the  Avon,  and  ifluing  from 
St  Vincent's  Rock,  is  the  celebrated  mineral 
fpring.  The  properties  of  this  water  are  different 
from  thofe  of  Bath  They  are  generally  fuppof- 
ed  to  poilefs  a  cooling  and  a  healing  quality,  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  an  appetite,  and 
affiii  digeftion.  They  are  not,  however,  recom- 
mended in  all  cafes  j  neither  are  they  to  be  trifled 
with,  any  more  than  the  ftronger  mineral  waters 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  kingdom.  On  a, 
riling  ground  on  the  back  of  the  wells  is  the 
beautiful  village  of  Clifton,  where  there  are 
lodgings  provided  for  the  reception  of  company, 
and  where  we  took  up  our  abode.     The  profpe6fc 

fron} 
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from  this  hill  is  romantic  and  delightful ;  and ' 
from  the  purity  of  its  air  and  its  fituation,  it  has 
generally  been  termed  the  Montpellier  of  Eng- 
land.    Clifton  is  at  all  times  preferable  to  any*' 
place  of  reiidence  in  or  about  Briftolj   for  it  not 
only  is  convenient  for  the  wells,  but  is  fo  happi- 
ly tituated   with   refpect.  to  Durdham   Downs,- 
that,  without  fatigue,  valetudinarians  are  in  a, 
few  minutes  conveyed  to  them,  and  thereby  en-? 
joy  an  advantage  equal,  if  not  fuperior  in  effect, 
to  that  of  the  waters.    Indeed  this  the  phyficians 
themfelves  acknowledge;  and  therefore  the  rick 
drive   hither   for  health,  and    the  unailing  for 
amufement.  , 

At  the  extremity  of  Durdham  Downs  is  a  pre- 
posterous building,  properly  denominated  Cook's 
Folly.  It  feems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  ex- 
travagance of  caprice.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
tower,  and  its  ufe,  I  know  not  what.  From 
Durdham  Downs  a  very  pleafant  road  leads  di- 
rectly to  King's  Wefton  Downs,  which  com- 
mand a  profpect  over  the  Severn,  and  in  their 
environs  contain  Blaze  Caftle,  and  a  feat  of* 
Lord  Clifford.  Blaze  Cattle  has  nothing  remark- 
able about  it,  fave  a  fimilar,  though  in  fome  re- 
fpects  rather  a  better,  view  than  that  from  the 
downs.  Lord  Clifford's,  however,  has  many  ad- 
vantages. The  grounds  are  well  fwelled  in  lawn, 
and  the  trees,  in  general,  are  not  inelegantly 
planted.  The  houfe  itfelf  is  comfortable,  though, 
heavy,  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  its  architect,  Van- 
brugh.  It  is  decorated  with  many  family  pictures, 
and  other  pieces  by  capital  matters.  The  pro- 
fpett  down,  and  acrofs  the  Severn  into  "Wales,  is 
grand  and  picturefque. 

Having 
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Having  vifited  the  moll  remarkable  places  in 

,  the  vicinity  of  Clifton,  we  proceeded  down  the 

Avon  from  the  Hot-wells  to  King's  Road,  at  the 

entrance  of  that  river  from  the  Severn.  Nothing 

;  can   be  conceived  more  highly-  romantic,-  than 

fome  of  the  views  from  the  winding  of  the  Avon. 

At  one  moment  ftupendous  rocks  feem  towering 

over  head,  at  another  a  wild  valley  opens  to  the 

view.     Sometimes  the  eye  becomes  charmed  with 

a  highly-cultivated  country  5  at  others  delighted 

with  {hipping  and  the  appearances  of  traffic  and 

induftry.     On  our  arrival,   however,  at  King's 

Road,  we  found  onrfelves  too  late  to  lave  the  tide 

to  Wales,  and  were  therefore  under  the  neceflity 

of  dropping  with  the  ftream  to  a  fmall  neck  of 

land   in  Somerfetlhire,  where  in  the  hofpitable 

bofom  of  a  cavern,  we  regaled  ourfelves  till  the 

tide  of  flood  told  us  it  was  time  to  profecuteour 

voyage 5  when  we  hurried  into  the  boat  with  all 

[ithe  expedition  that  a  rocky  fhore,  over  which  we 

J  were  obliged  to  clamber,  would  admit  of,  and 

I cheerily  plying  the  oars,  in  the  fpace  of  about 

ifour  hours,  reached  Chepftow,  in  South  Wales. 

Chepftow,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles 
from  London,  is  fituated  near  the  efflux  of  the 
Wye,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  and  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  note.  Part  of  the  walls 
and  caltle  {till  remain,  the  latter  in  tolerable  re- 
pair. The  name  is  of  Saxon  original,  and  de- 
notes it  to  have  been  a  town  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  Old  Venta  Silurum,  which  flou- 
rilhed  in  the.  time  of  Antoninus,  is  only  about 
four  miles  diftant,  and  lbme  affirm  it  rofe  out  of 
the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city.  It  is  the  port  for 
all  the  towns  that  ftand  on  the  rivers  Wye  and 
.  Lug  3  Ihips  of  good  burden  come  up  to  it,  the 
1  tide 
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tide  flowing  here  in  a  remarkable  manner,  rifing 
frequently  from  fix  fathom  to  fix  fathom  and  a 
half  at  the  bridge.  A  beautiful  Roman  pave- 
ment was  discovered  here  in  iQsg.  Chepftow, 
if  ever  it  was  a  populous  and  beautiful  towiij 
has  now  very  few  vettiges  of  either  ;  the  houfes 
are  poor  and  dirty,  the  ftreets  narrow,  and  the 
inns  wretchedly  bad. 

In  the  troubles  under  Charles  I.  this  town  anjd 
caftle  were  garrifoned  for  the  king  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Rufhwoi  th,  in  October  6,  1645,  Co- 
lonel Morgan,  governor  of  Gloucester,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  horle,  four  hundred  foot, 
and  atfified  by  the  Monmouthfhire  men,  with 
little  difficulty  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  town  j 
and  lummoning  Colonel  Fitzmorris,  an  Irifhman, 
governor  of  the  caftle,  foon  after  carried  it  by 
capitulation. 

Two  miles  diftant  from  Chepftow  is  Pierce- 
field,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Morris*.  On  the  entrance 
of  this  gentleman's  ground,  the  eye  is  fomewhat 
offended  by  a  long  ftraight  walk,  which  has  nei- 
ther clumps  of  trees  nor  avenues  to  confine  or  vjfl 
riegate  the  fcene.  The  houfe  too  is  but  indiffer- 
ent, and  fo  whimiically  placed,  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  determination  with  refpect  to  its-front  until 
it  is  examined  nearly.  The  lawn,  however,  which 
reaches  towards  the  river,  is  beautiful,  and  fo 
carefully  fwelled  and  planted,  as  to  afford  a  moft 
delightful  fcene.  On  one  fide  of  this  lawn,  and 
to  the  back  of  the  houfe,  is  the  fhrubbery,  at  the> 
entrance  of  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  old  caftle 
of  Chepftow.     Here  you  become  involved  in  the 

*  Piercefiekl  ha;  undergone  fome  important  changes  fince 
Mr.  Sulivan's  tour  ;  but  under  any  mafter.  its  native,  majeilic 
tcenery  will  ever  attract  the  admiration  o/perfons  of  tafte. 

2  Terpentine 
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Terpentine  windings  of  the  wood/  and  continue 
fo  until  you  reach  a  grotto  in  an  artificial  hill, 
whence  there  is  a  moit  romantic  view  of  Land- 
caught  Clift,  the  rivers   Severn  and  the  Wye. 
Still  proceeding  in  the  lhrubbery,  you  afcend  a 
fmall    eminence,    which    opens    an   enchanting 
profpect  of  the  town  of  Land-caught.    The  neigh-  . 
bourhood  of  this  town,  or  rather  village,  as  it 
confifts  but  of  a  few  cottages,  is  famous  for  pro- 
ducing the  fine  Styre  cyder.     Next  you  come  to 
a  fpot  which  affords  a  wild  and  extenfive  view. 
On  the  one  fide  Land-canght  village,  on  a  beau- 
tiful afcent  from  the  river  Wye,  rears  its  little 
head  with  the  cliff  of  the  fame  name,  ferving  as 
a  back  ground  to  the  picture.     On  the  other, 
Chepfiow,  with  its  ivy-mantled  towers,  the  lordly 
Severn  receiving  its  tributary  fireams,  and  the 
difiant  but  fertile  regions  of  Gloucefter  and  of 
Somerfet.      Still   continuing  in   the  fhrubbery, 
which  poiTefTes  rather  too  much  regularity  and 
famerjefs  to  be  pleating,  you  come  to  a  cave  ex- 
cavated in  a  rock,  from  the  mouth  of  which  the 
report  of  a  gun,  or  any  other  violent  concuflion 
of  the  air,  is  heard  to  reverberate  among   the 
neighbouring. hills  and  cliffs,  thereby  forming  a 
continued  echo,  until  it  gradually  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  diftant  woods.     How  far  this  fhrubbery  may 
anfwer  the  expectations  of  other  vifitants  I  will 
not  determine  ;  for  my  part,  I  muft  confefs,  I 
was  difappointed.     If  extent  alone,  with  a  num* 
ber  of  trees,  can  render  a  place  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, it    certainly   poffeffes   thofe  advantages, 
with   the  ad      ional  ones  of  good  profpe&s  here 
and  there.    Nature  has  indifputably  thrown  toge- 
ther all  thofe  points,  which,  taken  either ieparate 
or  together,  form  plea  fin  g  views  j  and  yet  the 
Vol.  III.  G  whole 
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whole  has  fuch  a  famenefs,  that  the  imagination 
wearied,  as  well  as  the  fight,  pants  for  a  fcene 
more  variegated  and  enlivened.  Moft  people  are 
pleafed  with  the  effect  of  wood  and  water  pro* 
perly  diverflned,  and  they  are  certainly  warrant- 
ed by  the  true  criterion  of  tafte;  a  plain  mea- 
dow, however,  has  to  me  beauties,  furpafljng 
many  even  of  the  moft  celebrated  artificial  im- 
provements. And  never  did  this  unfathionabie 
predilection  fo  feelingly  imprefs  itfelf  as  on  our 
quitting  the  lhrubljery  and  entering  an  extenfive 
field  ready  for  the  lev  the,  and  wildly  interfperf- 
ed  with  trees.  This  meadow,  adjoining  to  the 
fhrubbery,  extends  itfelf  to  the  high  road,  and 
from  the  top  of  it,  where  a  turret  has  happily 
been  erected,  yields  one  of  the  fineft  profpeiSts 
within  the  precincts  of  Pierceneld.  From  the 
meadow  you  enter  into  a  fmall  ihrubbery,  which 
leads  to  an  inclofed  fpot,  caiied,  from  its  fright- 
ful eminence,  the  Lover's  Leap :  the  perpendi- 
cular height  of  which  is  computed  three  hun- 
dred feet.  At  the  bottom  is  a  beautiful  wood, 
fpreading  itfelf  along  the  fides  of  the  adjacent 
hills,  while  the  Wye  ferpentizes  between  in  the 
moft  elegant  and  ftriking  form. 

After  viewing  Piercerield,  we  returned  toChep- 
ftow,  where  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  our 
abode  for  the  night  j  but  early  the  next  morning, 
mounting  our  carriages,  we  let  out  for  the  abbey 
of  Tintern,  a  moft  beautiful  ruin,  fituate  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vale,  about  fix  miles  diltant.  Never 
did  the  eye  behold  a  more  venerable  object  than 
this  abbey.  The  ruthlefs  hand  of  time  has  ef- 
fectually defpoiled  it  of  its  proudeft  ornaments. 
Nothing  remains  now  but  walls,  fome  of  the 
arches,  and  the  ltone  cafenverus  of  the  windows: 

but 
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jret  fuch  is  the  charming  fimplicity  of  the 
whole,  the  ground,  fpread  with  a  verdant  turf, 
while  fefloons  of  ever-green  tendrils,  climbing 
through  the  interlaces  of  the  Gothic  pillars, 
throw  an  awful  folemnity  round  its  head,  tnat 
one  might  eallly  conceive  the  fervor  of  enthu- 
fiafm  which  frequently  pervades  the  mind  in 
contemplating  a  fubject  of  this  nature. 

This  abbey,  dedicated  to  God  and  St.  Mary  of 
Tintern,  was  founded  by  Walter  Fitz  Richard  de 
Clare,  lord  of  Cacrwent  and  Monmouthfhire,  in 
the  year  113).  William,  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
marmall  of  England,  who  married  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Richard  de  Clare,  furnamed  Strong- 
bow,  gave  divers  lands  and  privileges  to  the  ab- 
bot and  monks,  who  were  of  the  Ciftertian  or- 
der, on  condition  they  mould  pray  for  his  and 
his  wife's  fouls,  and  for  thofe  of  his  wife's  an- 
ceftors.  Roger  Debigot,  duke  of  Norfolk,  ad- 
ded to  thefe  benefactions.  It  has  been  famous 
for  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  feveral  great 
perfonages,  particularly  theabove-namedRichard 
de  Clare  Earl  of  Fembroke,  called  Strongbow, 
and  Walter  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  taken  pri- 
foner  in  Banbury  fight,  and  beheaded.  The 
length  of  the  abbey  fromeaft  to  weft  is  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  feet,  and  the  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet, 
the  pillars  are  twenty-four,  and  the  windows 
eighty-four. 

The  road  from  Chepftow  to  Tintern,  or  at  leaft 
from  the  commencement  of  the  crofs  road,  is 
very  narrow,  rugged,  and  fteep ;  but  it  ftill  is 
pleafing  from  the  romantic  hills,  covered  with 
trees,  which  rife  from  the  road  to  a  confiderable 
height  on  either  fide.  In  all  events,  a  traveller 
G  2  Cf 
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of  cnriofity,  would  amply  be  repaid  for  a  tire- 
some journey,  by  views  in  which  i'o  much  sim- 
plicity and  elegance  are  combined. 

Returning  from  Tintern,  we  ft  ruck  into  the 
high  Newport  road,  and  in  the  pariih  of  Ker- 
went,  about  five  miles  from  Chepltow,  were  in- 
formed of  an  ancient  relic  of  the  Romans.  We 
accordingly  repaired  to  the  garden  where  this 
curiofity  was  to  be  {'ten,  and  were  conducted  to 
the  door  of  a  fmall  building,  in  which  we  found 
neither  tables,  chairs,  nor  any  thing  elie  for  even 
a  momentary  accommodation  :  neither  could  our 
conducfcrefs,  who  was  an  illiterate  Welch  girl,  lay- 
to  us  much  more  in  Englifh,  than  to  defire  us  to 
walk  in.  On  our  entrance,  however,  we  were 
fnewn  the  object  of  our  enquiry:  a  teflellated 
Roman  pavement  in  high  preservation,  around 
which  the  room  had  recently  been  built. 

Though  poffibly  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred 
years  have  elapfed  from  its  firft  being  laid,  we 
yet  found  the  colours  incomparably  brilliant. 
The  borders,  together  with  the  ornamental  com- 
partments of  the  centre  and  the.  fides,  were  per- 
fect, and  afroniiliingly  clear;  and  an  uniformity 
ran  through  the  whole,  except  at  one  end,  where 
there  were  a  few  rows  of  Roman  plain  brick. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  this  beautiful  piece 
of  Mofaie  was  the  entrance  to  a  bath.  How- 
ever thi$  might  have  been,  it  is  affuredly  a  valu- 
able relic,  and  well  worthy  of  the  care  it  has 
met  with,  from  Mr.  Lewi's,  the  proprietor  of  the 
eftate.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
room  was  not  built  a  little  larger;  with  a  rail 
round,  which  would  have  prevented  idle  people 
from  breaking  off  little  bits  of  the  pavement,  and 
from  purloining  them,  as  matters  of  curiofity. 

After 
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After  having  amufed  ourfelves  with  this  te{~ 
felated  carpet,  not  fo  much  for  its  extraordinary- 
beauty,  as  for  its  being  the  produ6tion  of  that 
proud  people,  the  Romans,  we  proceeded  through  a 
delightful  and  highly- cultivated  country  to  New- 
port, a  fmall  town,  fituated  on  the  river  Ufk, 
betwixt  the  mouth  of  that  rirer  and  th^Caerleon." 
The  road  from  Chepftow  to  this  place  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  profpe&s  on  either  fide  lively  and 
picturefque.  Newport  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  remark,  except  its  Joofely-planked  bridge,  by 
no  means  very  agreeable  for  a  Granger  to  pais. 
The  inns  too  are  indifferent.  From  Newport 
we  continued  our  route  through  Monmouth, 
and  thence  into  Glamorganshire,  where  we  again 
halted. 

Cardiff,  at  which  place  we  put  up,  is  tolerably 
well  built,  on  the  river  Taff,  and  is  erteemed  one 
of  the  raoft  considerable  towns  in  South  "Wales. 
Both  the  afiizes  and  county  courts  are  held  in  itj 
and  the  river  is  navigable  for  venels  of  burden. 
The  cattle,  however,  is  the  only  object  worth  a 
traveller's  attention  :  it  carries  the  appearance  of 
having  been  in  former  times  a  large  and  ftately 
edifice.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Fitz-Haimon,  a 
powerful  Norman  baron,  about  the  year  1 100, 
and  has  been  famous  for  the  captivity  of  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  fon  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, who,  by  order  of  his  brother  Henry  I. 
was  confined  here  for  eight  and  twenty  years, 
and  for  the  death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter, 
natural  fon  of  Henry  I.  who  died  there  1147. 
The  fituation  of  the  caftle  itfelf  is  fo  low,  and 
the  country  around  fo  devoid  of  profpect,  that  a 
worfe  fpot  for  either  health  or  pleafure,  could 
not  well  have  been  pitched  upon.  By  what  te- 
G  3  nure 
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pare  this  cattle  is  held  by  Lord  Cardiff*  we  could 
not  difcover.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  fomewhat  lin- 
gular, elfe  his  I/ordfhip  would  fcarcely  be  induc- 
ed to  laviili  inch  considerable  iums  as  he  now 
does  in  repairs  and  alterations;  which, by  the  bye, 
ill  aflimilate  with  the  original  defign.  Thelargeft 
room  of  this  caftle  feems  to  have  been  the  maga- 
zine raifed  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  on  an 
artificial  eminence:  it  is  an  exact  polygon  of 
twelve  tides,  of  a  diameter  of  feventy-four  feet. 
The  inn  at  Cardiff,  called  the  Red  Houfe,  wa* 
by  much  the  beft  we  met  with  in  our  tour 
through  Wales. 

From  Cardiff  we  proceeded  to  Landaff,  a  place 
pf  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  its  having 
been  the  feat  of  a  bifhop  about  the  time  the  Ro- 
mans left  the  ifland.  At  prefenf.,  it  is  but  a  fmall 
decayed  place,  without  any  thing  worthy  of  no- 
tice, except  the  cathedral. 

The  ruins  of  the  cancellated  manfion  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Landaff  are  Hill  indeed  to  be  feen.  It 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  built  about  the  year 
1120.  Mr.  Wot  ton  fpeaks  thus  of  this  build- 
ing: "  The  Bi  (hop's  Caftle  flood,  before  it  was 
demoliflied,  fouth-eaft  of  the  church.  It  was, 
heretofore  a  very  Irately  building,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  gate-houfe,  which  is  ftill  remain- 
ing. It  was  deftroyed  by  Owen  Glendower,  who 
made  great  devaluation  in  this  country  when  he 
rofe  in  arms  againft  Henry  IV.  He,  at  the  fame 
time  th'at  he  deftroyed  the  epifcopal  man  lion, 
burned  and  demolilhed  the  archidiaconal  caftle, 
which  was  alfo  a  noble  edifice. 

Patting  through  Landaff,  we  proceeded  along 
the  beautiful  borders  of  the  Taff  to  an  old  ruin 
on  the  fide  of  a  romantic  hill,,  called  Red  Caftle. 

The 
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The  profpects  from  this  caftle,  diftant  feven  miles 
from  Cardiff,  are  fine  and  picturefque,  elpecially 
from  the  windows  of  an  arched  room  in  the  centre. 
Much  of  it,  however,  has  already  tumble  down, 
and  the  remainder  feems  to  totter.  The  path- 
way to  the  caftle  is  carried,  in  terpentine  wind- 
ings, through  a  fhrubbery,  charmingly  wild  in 
its  prefent  appearance,  but  probably  in  its  young- 
er days  the  effect  of  art  and  cultivation.  Still 
continuing  our  journey  along  the  verdant  con- 
fines of  the  Tarf,  we  next  arrived  at  the  cele- 
brated bridge  of  Pontipriethe,  commonly  call- 
ed New  Bridge.  This  bridge,  erected  at  a  con- 
siderable expence,  has  but  one  arch,  the  fpan 
of  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  the 
height  thirty- fix  feet;  and  juftly  challenges  the 
admiration  of  ftrangers.  The  river  too,  that 
winds  on  either  fide,  tranfparent  as  a  mirror, 
and  hung  with  variety  of  trees,  together  with 
the  multiplicity  of  hills  which  furround  it,  cloth- 
ed in  green,  are  affemblages  of  fuch  choice  and 
variegated  beauties,  that  we  could  fcarcely  tear 
onrfelves  from  a  fcene  fo  charmingly  romantic. 

The  next  place  of  our  intended  obfervation, 
was  Caerphilly.  From  Pontipriethe  we  accord- 
ingly fet  out,  and  after  remeafuring  fome  part 
of  the  road  we  had  already  travelled,  we  turned 
into  a  crofs  road,  fo  rugged,  fteep,  and  difficult 
of  afcent,  that  we  were  under  the  necetlity  of 
difmounting  from  our  carriages,  and  of  walking 
to  the  fummit.  Our  defcent,  however,  on  the 
other  fide,  rewarded  us  for  our  fatigue,  being  de- 
lightfully pleafant  the  whole  of  the  way  to  Caer- 
philly. This  town  is  fituated  among  the  hills, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fximney,  where  there 
are    itill   the   remains   of  a   caftle^  which,   for 

ftrength. 
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itrength  and  magnificence,  is  only  inferior  to 
Windfor.  The  hall  is  feventy  feet  in  length, 
thirty-four  broad,  and  feventeen  high.  The  af- 
cent  to  it  is  on  the  fouth  fide,  by  a  large  ftair-  I 
cafe,  eight  feet  broad,  with  a  vaulted  root,  fup-  ■ 
ported  by  twenty, arches,  rifing  gradually,  and. 
the  entrance  is  near  the  weft  end  ;  oppolite  to 
which  on  the  north  is  a  chimney  ten  feet  broad, 
with  two  Gothic  windows  on  each  fide,  con- 
tinued  in  length  from  theHoorto  the  roof  of  the 
building.  Many  curious  figures  are  carved  on 
the  fides  of  thefe  windows,  and  there  are  feven 
triangular  pillars,  placed  at  equal  diftances  on 
the  tide  of  the  walls,  each  of  them  being  fup- 
ported  by  three  bufios. 

Some  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  Roman  \ 
work,  called  Buljaeum  Silurum  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  extravagant,  as  the  whole  of  the  archi- 
tecture is  Gothic,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  prin- 
cipal reficence  of  one  of  the  kings  of  South 
Wales,  although  hiftory  is  filent  as  to  the  time 
when  it  was  built.  The  fituation  of  this  ftnpend- 
ous  edifice,  the  ftrength  of  the  walls,  and  the 
grand  proportions  of  the  rooms,  give  us  fome 
idea  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
fumptuous  manner  in  which  thofe  princes  lived, 
in  days  of  yore  Some  coins  have  been  found 
here,  but  none  of  them  of  remarkable  antiqui- 
ty, being  either  Saxon,  or-fuch  as  feem  to  have 
been  ttruck  about  the  time  the  Romans  left  the 
illand.  The  circumference  of  fuch  parts  of  this 
caftle  as  can  be  traced,  is  computed  at  two  miles 
and  three  quarters.  Many  of  the  walls,  and  fome 
of  the  roofs  are  ftill  remaining,  efpecially  one 
half  of  a  high  tower,  which  has  declined  about 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  from  its  original  fituation, 

arid 
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and  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Hanging 
Tower,  from  its  extraordinary  petition.  The 
flairs  in  this  caftle,  as  well  as  in  moft  other  Go- 
thic ftru6rures,  are  fptrally  formed.  The  cement 
is  infinitely  ltronger  than  any  of  modern  com- 
pofition;  and  the  whole  erected  with  ftone,  in- 
Uead  of  brick.  The  old  name  of  this  caftle  was 
Sanghennith. 

Camden  fpeaks  of  it  thus  :  "  The  river  Rhym- 
ny,  coming  down  from  the  mountains,  makes 
the  eaftern  limit  of  this  county,  whereby  it  is 
divided  from  Monmouthfhire;  and  in  the  Britifh, 
fignifies  to  divide.  In  a  moorifh  bottom,  not  far 
from  this  river,  where  it  runs  through  places 
fearce  paiThbie,  among  the  hills  are  feen  the  ruin- 
ous walls  of  Caerphilly  Caftle,  which  has  been  of 
that  vaft  magnitude,  and  fnch  an  admirable 
itructure,  that  moft  affirm  it  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
man garrifon ;  nor  mail  I  deny  it,  though  I  can- 
not yet  difcover  by  what  name  they  called  it; 
however,  it  fhould  feem  to  be  re-edified,  in  re- 
gard it  has  a  chapel  built  after  the  Chriftian 
manner,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  learned  and 
judicious  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  who  took  an  accu- 
rate furvey  of  it.  It  was  once  the  pofteftion  of 
the  Clares,  earls  of  Gloucefter  ;  but  we  find  no 
mention  of  it  in  our  annals,  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  for  at  that  time,  the  Spenfers  hav- 
ing, by  underhand  -practices,  fet  the  king  and 
queen  and  the  barons  at  variance,  we  read  that 
Hugolin  Spenfer  was  a  long  time  befieged  in 
this  caftle,  but  without  fuccefs." 

After  viewing  Caerphilly,  we  found  it  con- 
venient to  put  an  end  to  our  excurfion  into  South 
Wales  ;  and  accordingly  returned  by  a  different 
road,  through  Glamorganfhire  to  Newport,  where 

we 
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we  embarked,   and  after  a  five-hours  row  acrofs 
the  Severn,  at  length  arrived  at  King  Road ;  and 
thence  proceeding  up  the  Avon,  landed  at  Bris- 
tol Hot-Wells,  highly  delighted   with  our  ex-* 
curflon  *., 

Bidding  adieu  to  Briftol,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
guft,  we  proceeded  toThornbury,  in  Gloucefter- 
ihire,  a  town  fituated  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet, 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Severn,  and  dillant  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  London.  This 
place  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  formerly  endowed  with  many  privileges. 
It  is  now,  however,  only  worthy  of  regard  for 
the  remnant  of  an  old  caftle,  or  rather  palace, 
begun  by  the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  left  unhnifhed,  that 
nobleman  having  fallen  a  vi6tim  to  the  enmity 
of  Cardinal  Wolfey.  Great  p^rt  of  this  elegant 
ftruclure  is  (till  (landing,  in  high  prefervation. 
It  has  moftly  been  built  with  fquare  rtones,  and 
parts  of  it  in  a  more  elegant  and  airy  form  than 
is  ufually  feen  even  in  modern  buildings.  The 
whole  manifefts  tafte  and  judgment.  The  walls 
and  windows  are  wonderfully  flight,  though  dur- 
able; the  roofs  are  well  pitched,  and  the  rooms 
are  of  good  proportion.  One  part  of  the  ruin  is 
ftill  inhabited;  and,  from  one  wing  of  it,  throws 
forth  a  reverberated  echo,  which  has  a  furp  ifing, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  pleafing  effect, 

*  From  the.  fubfequent  letter,  it  appears  that  a  lady  in  Mr, 
Sulivan's  party  here  paid  the  debt  or"  nature.  We  are  forry 
that  the  nature  of  our  work,  does  not  allow  us  to  infert  fomc 
pretty  elegiac  verfes,  written  by  our  author  on  this  occaiion. 
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la  a  word,  this  caftle  is  entitled  to  observation, 
not  only  for  the  elegance  of  the  building  itfelf, 
but  likewife  for  the  profpect  of  the  Severn  and 
South  Wales,  which  it  commands  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Leaving  Thornbury,  we  proceeded  to  Berke- 
ley. This  is  in  every  refpe£t  inferior  to  the  for- 
,  mer ;  nor  is  the  caftle,  "though  kept  in  better  re- 
!  pair,  in  any  wife  comparable.  It  was  erected  in 
!  the  reign  of  Henry- II.  and  is  ftill,  in  general, 
'  perfect.  It  was  not,  indeed,  in  its  nrft  defign, 
:  elegant  or  grand;  but  whatever  it  might  have 

■  been  tfcen,  it  is  now  defiitute  of  even  the  com- 
moner! pretention  to  magnificence. — Neither  are 

{  the  grounds  or  the  profpe6ts  to  be  fpoken  of;  the 

■  whole  being  as  indifferent  as  they  well  can  be. 
How  travellers  can  be  fo  infatuated  themfelves, 
or  how  they  can  venture  to  play  with  the  credu- 
lity of  the  world,  in  loading  objects  with  praife, 
that,  in  fair  defcription,  are  unwrorthy  of  them, 
is  to  me  aftonifhing.  Some  people  may  be  de- 
lighted with  mouldering  chairs  and  a  faded  ta- 
peftry  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  fo  doing,  may  (hew  the 
exquifite  perfection  of  their  gufto.  But,  in  the 
name  of  common  fenfe,  what  is  there  to  be  ad- 
mired in  an  old  oaken,  japanned  bed,  daubed 
with  gold,  the  work  of  fome  needy  upholfterer, 
in  1330,  or  of  one  of  a  (imilar  complexion,  ho- 
noured by  the  royal  limbs  of  Charles  I.  or  of 
that  on  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  compofed  him- 
felf  in  a  crazy  fliip,  or  Lord  Berkeley  {lumbered 
on  in  his  cruifes  in  the  Channel  ?  Thefe  are  ve- 
nerable relics  to  be  fure,  and  ought  to  be  p-re- 
ferved,  together  with  the  archives,  in  the  mu- 
feum  of  the  family  3  but,  truly.,  they  are  little 

attractive 
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attractive  of  the  obfervation  of  common  per* 
fonages*. 

Almoft  adjoining  to  the  cattle,  is  the  parim. 
church,  a  re  fpectable- looking  building.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  parifhioners  found  a  church  was 
fomewhat  uncouth  without  a  fteeple.  A  fleeple 
was,  therefore,  agitated  in  a  veftry,  and  it  was 
folemnly  refolved  it  ihould  be  erected.  How  vaia 
are  all  the  determinations  of  mortals  !  the  church 
could  not  bear  the  fteeple;  and  it  was  built  at 
the  di  (lance  of  about  twenty  yards  only  from  the 
edifice  it  was  intended  for. 

Berkeley  is  farther  noted  for  having  been  the 
place  where  the  unfortunate  Edward  II.  was 
confined,  after  he  had  been  dethroned,  by  the 
machinations  of  his  queen.  He  had,  indeed, 
been  depofed  by  his  fubjects;  and  was  the  firft 
inftance  in  this  kingdom  of  the  afTumption  of  that 
great  authority.  He  was  compelled  formally  to 
relinquifh  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  his  ion 
Edward  III.  on  which  occafion  the  Archbithop 
of  Canterbury  preached  a  ferrnon  on  thefe  words: 

(t  The  voice  of  the  people,  the  voice  of  Goi." 

The  depofed  monarch  was  at  fir  ft  confined  in 
Kenel worth  Caftle,  wThere  he  was  obliged  to  lead 

*  We  confefs  we  are  of  a  different  opinion  from  our  author 
in  this  refpedt.  A  bed  made  four  hundred  years  ago  is  in  it- 
felf  a  curioiity;  but  ifit  has  been  ufed  by  fome  perfon  of  emi- 
nence, the  fight  of  it  is  doubly  interefting.  The  modern  fpirit 
of  improvement  has  left  few  remains  of  ancient  furniture  as 
decorative,  and  if  Berkeley  Caftle  ftili  prefehts  us  with  fome, 
there  are  not  many  perfons  who  would  wifh  co  fee  them  de- 
stroyed. Some  of  our  deareli  delights  are  retrofpedlive;  and 
we  are  often,  with  a  melancholy  fatisfattion,  ple^fed  to  com- 
bine what  fa  left  with  what  is  for  ever  loft. 

a  melan- 
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a  melancholy  life.  He  wrote  from  time  to  time 
to  his  queen,  entreating  her  to  render  his  impri- 
fonment  more  eafy,  but  nothing  was  capable  of 
moving  that  inexorable  monfter  of  a  woman, 
from  whole  hands  at  lea  ft  he  deferved  a  milder 
fate.  From  Kenelworth  he  was  removed  to 
Berkeley  Cattle,  and  in  his  journey  was  fubjeci- 
ed  to  a  thoufand  indignities  ;  he  was  even  crown- 
ed with  hay,  and  never  permitted  to  fleep.  His 
enemies  hoped  thus  by  vexation  and  fatigue  to 
put  an  end  to  his  days;  but  though  they  were 
ierved  with  a  molt  barbarous  zeal  by  his  mercilefs. 
guard,  yet  the  goodnefs  of  his  conftitution  pre- 
vented them  from  fucceeding. 

Thomas  Berkeley,  lord  of  the  caftle,  from  the 
humanity  and  greatnefs  of  his  nature,  was  in- 
clined to  have  relieved  him  from  the  burden  of 
his  miferies,  but  he  was  prevented;  they  would 
not  even  fuffer  him  to  have  accefs  to  the  king's 
perfon.  In  this  difmal  manner  the  devoted  mo- 
narch languifhed,  till  the  bloody  order  at  length 
came  for  his  murder.  The  keeper  then  entered 
his  room,  while  he  was  in  bed  ;  and  laying  a  pil- 
low on  his  face,  to  drown  his  cries,  with  a  cruel- 
ty not  to  be  paralleled,  thru  ft  a  born  pipe  up  his 
body,  through  which  a  red-hot  iron  was  paffed, 
which  threw  him  into  agonies -not  to  be  defcrib- 
ed,  and  foon  put  an  end  to  his  miferable  exist- 
ence. 

From  Berkeley  we  proceeded  towards  Tetbury, 
flopping  within  two  miles  of  it  to  take  a  view  of 
the  ruins  of  Beverfton  Caftle.  This  caftle  is  of 
great  reputed  antiquity,  and  poffibly  may  have 
been  ftrong;  a  moat  Hill  furrounds  it.  Some 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  here,  but 
there  are  not  fufficient  proofs  of  its  having  been  a 
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Roman  ftation.  Tetbury  is  fituated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ninety-nine  miles  from  London.  It  is  a 
populous  town,  and  healthy,  but,  in  dry  fum- 
mers,  is  deficient  in  that  efTential  article,  water. 
The  Avon  has  its  fource  in  the  vicinity,  in  a 
place  called  Magdalen  Meadow  j  but,  to  our 
great  furprife,  we  found  that  the  ftream  was 
dried  up,  as  it  in  general  is  in  the  fummer  fea- 
lbn.  How  far  this,  therefore,  can  be  called  the 
fource  of  the  Avon,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. The  fpring,  indeed,  is  always  at  work  ; 
but  then  it  does  not  overflow  its  own  little  bafon, 
until  the  rainy  feafon  commences. 

In  the  courfe  of  our  progrefs  hitherto,  we  have 
met  with  the  ruins  of  fome,  venerable  caftles; 
and  as  we  go  on,  we  mail  probably  encounter 
more.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  therefore,  to  look  a 
little  into  the  fubject  of  caftles,  and  to  afcertain 
a  few  data  relative  to  them.  Catties,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  now  remaining,  are  in  general  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror.  Thofe  which  the  ancient 
Britons,  Romans,  or  Saxons  had  erected,  are  not 
now  to  be  traced.  They  were  almoft  either  all 
deftroyed,  or  crumbled  to  duft,  before  William's 
invalion  of  England. 

The  eftates  conferred  by  William  on  his  mili- 
tary followers,  led  to  the  erection  of  the  profu- 
lion  of  caftles,  with  which  this  devoted  land  was 
crowded  in  the  feudal  ages.  Daniel  maintains, 
that  about  the  middle  of  King  Stephen's  reign, 
there  were  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feven- 
teen  caftles.  And  Seldon  finifhes  this  picture  of 
multiplied  tyranny,  by  faying,  each  owner  of  a 
caftle  was  a  kind  of  petty  prince,  coining  his  own 
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money,  and  exercifing  fovereign  jurifdiftion  over 
his  people. 

Thefe  nefts  of  devils,  and  dens  of  thieves,  as 
Matthew  Paris  ftyles  them,  were  ordered  to  be 
demoliihed,  by  an  agreement  between  King  Ste- 
phen and  Duke  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  the 
Second,  in  the  year  1154.  But  this  agreement 
was  in  general  evaded :  nor  did  the  barons  and 
great  men  quit  thefe  dreary  lurking  places,  until 
a  change  took  place  in  the  art  of  war,  occasioned 
by  the  invention  of  gunpowder  ;  which  rendered 
their  battlements  and  towers  of  lefs  avail,  than 
when,  with  impunity,  they  were  enabled  to  in- 
fult  both  their  fovereign  and  his  fubjects. 

In  Charles  the  FirtVs  reign,  an  enquiry  was 
made  into  the  ftate  of  the  caftles;  and  many  of 
them,  during  the  civil  war,  ferved  as  places  of 
defence.  But,  fince  that  unhappy  epoch,  they 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  time,  weather,  and  ruthlefs 
delapidation.  They  now  ferve  for  us  to  look  at  j 
and  with  an  exultation  of  heart,  to  pride  our- 
felves  in'  the  change  of  manners,  which  guards 
the  privileges  and  liberty  of  the  peafant,  with 
the  fame  pertinacity  that  it  does  the  pofleffions 
and  honours  of  the  proudert  peer  of  the  realm. 

Leaving  Tetbury,  we  entered  upon  the  high 
road;  at  the  third  mile-ftone  of  which  we  turn- 
ed to  the  left,  and,  after  a  ihort  progrefs,  found 
ourfelvesin  the  extenfive  and  beautiful  woods  of 
Lord  Bathurft,  through  which  there  are  elegant 
lawns  for  feven  or  eight  miles  together.  If,  at 
any  time,  ftraight  walks  can  be  pleafing  or  agree- 
able, it  is  at  the  moment  a  man  is  in  the  midft 
of  an  unknown  place,  and  he  thereby  is  prefented 
with  a  clue  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  he  is  furrounded.  This  we  found 
H  2  to 
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to  be  our  cafe  in  the  wood  and  park,  of  which  I 
am  fpeaking  5  for  having  undertaken  the  journey 
without  a  guide,  we  raoft  probably  fhould  have 
been  entangled,  had  we  not  followed  the  direc- 
tions that  were  thus  rectangularly  afforded  us. 
According  to  modern  ideas,  however,  there  are 
too  many  unbroken  avenues  in  the  wood  of  Ci- 
rencefter.  As  it  is,  indeed,  it  pofieiles  a  great 
degree  of  beauty;  nor  do  I  ever  remember  to 
have  enjoyed  a  more  pleafant  tide,  in  any  of  the 
countries  I  have  traverfed.  The  manfion  is  im- 
mediately adjoining  to  Cirencefter;  nor  is  it  re- 
markable for  any  thing  more,  than  that  of  hav- 
ing been  the  abode  of  Allen,  Lord  Bathurtt,  who 
was  juftly  efteemed  the  favourite  of  the  Mufes. 

The  fenfe  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 

T'  enjoy  them,   and  the  virtue  to  impart, 

Not  meanly,  nor  ambition  fly  purfu'd, 

Not  funk  by  flo':h.    noirrars'd  by  fervitudcj 

To  balance  fortune  by  a  juft  expence  ; 

Join  with  economy,  magnificence  ; 

With  fplendor,  charity  j  with  plenty,  health. 

Oh!   teach  us,   Bathurft!   yet  unfpoil'd  by.  wealth, 

That  fecret  rare,  between  th'  ex?r?mes  to  move 

Of  mad  good- nature,  and  of  mean  felf-lcve. 

Pope. 

Cirencefter  is  an  ancient  and  well-inhabited 
town.  When  the  E.omans  were  in  this  iiland, 
they  fettled  a  colony  at  this  place,  and  fortified 
the  town  with  ftrong  lofty  walls  and  a  caftle,  the 
remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  and  many 
antiquities  have  at  intervals  been  dug  up.  On 
fearching  after  fome  of  thefe,  we  found  that  all 
of  them,  excepting  a  fmall  piece  of  Mofaic,  had 
fallen  into  decay,  or  had  been  entirely  loft,  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  people.  We  vifited,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  the  Mofaicwork;  where,  inftead  of  any 
thing  in  perfection,  we  found  a  fragment  of  it 
moft  unaccountably  doomed  as  a  threfhold  to  a 
door  leading  from  the  hall  of  an  indifferent 
houfe  to  the  kitchen.  The  injury  which  it  muft 
have  received  in  fuch  a  (ituation,  is  evident ;  but 
that  which  on  enquiry  we  found  to  be  (till  worfe, 
was  the  obftinate  boorilhnefs  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  fpot  where  it  was  difcovered,  who,  divefted 
of  every  principle  of  tafte  or  coifideration,  in  a 
lit  of  contradiction,  demolifhed  a  whole  pave- 
ment of  it,  together  with  the  remains  of  an  ele- 
gant Roman  bath,  although  earnestly  entreated 
by  thofe  of  better  tafte  to  fave  them  from  de- 
ftrucYion. 

Cirencefter,  when  the  Romans  left  England, 
was  garrifoned  by  Britons,  and  defended  on  fe- 
veral  occafions,  and  for  many  years,  againft  the 
Saxons.  It  at  length  fubmitted.  In  879  it  was 
taken  by  the  Danes ;  and  afterwards  had  a  fhare 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  times. 

From  Cirencefter  we  took  our  departure  for 

Fairford,  flopping  in  our  way  to  take  a  view  of 

;  the  old  Fotfe,  or  Roman  highway,  which,  at  an 

i  immenfity  of  trouble,  was  continued  from  Ci- 

i  rencefter  to  Broad  Campden.     Fairford  is  fitu- 

i  ated  on  the  river  Coin,  eighty-one  miles  from 

j  London,  and   is   noted   chiefly   for  its   church, 

;  which  is  pofTeffed  of  a  remarkable  fine  collection 

of  painted  glafs*.  The  figures  and  countenances 

of  fome  of  thefe  paintings  are  admirably  execut- 

*  The  work  of  Albert  Durer,  taken,  in  its  way  to  Rome, 
;  by  a  fhip  belonging  to  John  Tame,  Eiq.  merchant  of  London, 
\  and  by  him  prefented  to  his  native  place,  where  he  built  a 
i  church  to  receive  it,  and  in  which  his  afties  repofe. 
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ed,  and  the  drapery  in  general  is  flowing  and  well 
ibftened.  The  perfpective,  likewife,  is  tolerably 
good,  efpecially  in  the  reprefentation  of  an  old 
cattle  in  one  of  the  back  grounds.  Hell,  with 
its  appendages,  is,  however,  the  beft  perform- 
ance. The  devil  really  cuts  an  awful  figure  j 
while  the  animated  characters  around  him  ihew 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  the  different 
fpecies  of  his  puniiliments.  In  one  quarter, 
ihrews  hurdled  away  in  wheelbarrows  ;  in  ano- 
ther, a  party  driven  off  in  a  cart.  Here  a  harle- 
quin monkey,  branched  about  the  head,  juft  em- 
blem of  a  petit-maitre;  and  there,  a  Dives  gnaw- 
ing his  own  existence,  and  panting  after  wealth. 
The  whole  group,  in  ihort,  exquifnely  ludicrous, 
and  the  colouring  glowing  and  full  of  richnefs. 

Quitting  this  fcene,  we  proceeded  to  a  feat  ad- 
joining to  the  town,  belonging  to  a  widow  lady 
of  the  name  of  Lamb  *.  Modern  compilers  have 
loaded  this  place  with  praife  for  its  improve- 
ments; but  we  found  none  of  them.  The  era  of 
ill  tafte  is  difcernible  throughout.  On  the  one 
lide,  a  row  of  methodiftical  yews,  ftarched  and 
prim  as  Whitfieldites;  and  on  the  other,  a  ilug- 
giih  ftream,  tortured  into  the  refemblance  of  an 
inverted  £.  Much,  indeed,  might  be  done  at 
this  place;  for  Nature  has  not  been  deficient  j 
and,  in  reality,  me  wants  but  the  alTiftance  of  a 
little  art  to  make  her  appear  in  all  the  pride  of 
lovelinefs. 

From  Fairford  we  again  returned  to  Cirencef- 
ter,  and  thence  proceeded  towards  Gloucefter. 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the  route,  ex- 
cepting a  profpect,  which  moft  delightfully  open- 

*  Now  the  property  of  John  Raymond  Barker,  Efq. 

ed 
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ed  itfelf  on  Hampden  Common,  about  the  one 
hundred  and  firft  mile-Hone  from  London.  No- 
thing could  furpafs  the  view  we  here  enjoyed 
either  in  rich  ne  is  or  diversified  imagery.  On  the 
right,  a  deep  vale,  highly  cultivated  and  pic- 
turefque;  and  on  the  left,  another  of  a  more  con- 
fiderable  extent,  with  a  grand  romantic  winding 
of  the  Severn,  and  a  range  of  lofty  mountains 
ierving'as  a  back  ground.  The  town  of  Stroud 
too,  which  prefents  itfelf,  happily  fituated  on  a 
fmall  river  of  the  fame  name,  whofe  banks,  for 
a  confiderable  extent,  are  covered  with  the  feats 
of  manufacturers,  prefents  a  fcene  of  comfort  and 
opulence  not  often  to  be  paralleled. 

The  diftance  from  Strond  to  Gloucefter  is  about 
eight  miles,  hilly  moft  of  the  way.  Not  having 
arrived  at  Gloucefter  till  late  at  night,  and  the 
next  day  being  Sunday,  we  refolved  on  taking  an 
cxcurfion  to  Cheltenham,  diftant  about  ten  miles, 
and  famous  for  its  fcorbutic  mineral  waters.  The 
road  to  this  inconhderable  town  is  as  bad  on  the 
fide  of  Gloucefter  as  it  is  poflible  to  conceive. 
Ragged  for  the  firft  feven  or  eight  miles,  and  a 
complete  heap  of  fand  for  the  remainder,  info- 
much  that  it  inevitably  rauit  be  the  bed  of  a  ri- 
ver in  the  rainy  feafon.  Cheltenham  is  lituated 
on  a  flat,  Tandy  foil,  furrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills.  The  fprings  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  lalubrious,  and  the  air  of  being 
healthful.  Altogether,  however,  it  is  but  a  poor 
place*.     No    rides,    no   amufements,    nor   any 

walks, 

*  Such  Is  our  author's  account  of  a  town,  which  Is  now  be- 
come one  of  the  moft  fafhionablc  and  elegant  watering  places 
in  the  kingdom,  if  we  except  Bath.     Within  the  kit  twenty 
■years,  indeed}  it  is  almoft  entirely  rebuilt,  and  nearly  dou- 
bled 
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walks  excepting  about  the  Spa,  where  there  are 
one  or  two  ftraight  malls,  terminated  through  a 
vifta  of  elms  by  the  fteepie  of  the  church.  It  is, 
indeed,  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from 
Doomfday  Book,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  royal  manors.  But  age,  though  refpeft- 
able,  is  not  always  captivating. — Here,  having 
met  with  fome  of  our  friends,  we  paffed  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to  Gloucefter. 

Gloucefter  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  eligi- 
bly fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  dif- 
tant  from  London  about  one  hundred  and  two 
miles.  It  was  formerly  remarkable  for  being 
dirty;  it  is  now  quite  the  contrary.  The  itreets 
are  new  paved,  and  the  figns,  which  hung  over 
paflengers'  heads,  are  entirely  taken  down,  or 
placed  againft  the  houfes,  in  like  manner  with 
thole  of  London.  This  kind  of  improvement  is 
commendable  in  the  inhabitants  :  it  (hews  a  care 
likewife  In  the  magiftrates,  which  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented is  not  more  generally  prevalent. 

The  cathedral  of  Gloucefter,  although  much 
celebrated,  is  but  an  inelegant,  heavy  pile  of 
building.  The  outride  is  handfomely  ornament- 
ed, but  the  in  fide  is  clumfy.  The  roof,  which  is 
generally  handfome  in  Gothic  ftructures,  is  here 
indifferent,  and  the  fupporters  of  it  are  fo  far 
from  being  elegant  or  light,  that  the  pillars  mea- 
fure  at  lean,  one  with  another,  eight  feet  in  dia- 
me;er. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Gloucefter  was 
one  of  their  ftations,  and  governed  by  a  pro- 
bled  in  population  and  the  number  of  houfes.  Its  amufements 
are  various  and  elegant ;  its  waters  have  gained  the  higheft 
celebrity,  and  travellers  will  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  the 
badnefs  of  the  roads  which  lead' to  it  in  any  direction. 

confuh 
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xonful.     And  Camden  fays,  that  the  famous  Ro- 
man way,  called  Evmin  Street,  which  begins  at 
St.  David's,  in   Pembrokeihire,  and    reaches   to 
Southampton,  pailcs  through  this  city.     Former- 
ly it  had  many  manufactories ;  but  Bntlol  hath 
mice  iupplanted  it ;  and  there  is  now  nothing  re- 
maining   worthy  of  obfervation,  except  th 
pins*.     In  this  l'mall  branch  it  isaftoniflung  the 
number  of  people  who  are  employed: 
pendent  of  the  digging  the  ore  out  of  the  eavth, 
the  {melting  it,  and  afterwards  the  foroaii 
into  wire,  in    which  ftate  it  comes  to  t he- 
makers,  there  are  at  leaft  fourteen  or  fifteen 
ferent  proceifes,  before  the  little  article  is  com- 
pleted, 

Tewkfbury,  the  next  town  we  vifited,  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Severn  and 
Avon,  and  is  diftant  ten  miles  from  Gloucester. 
It  is  a  large,  clean,  and  well-inhabited  towji, 
and  has  a  church,  ere6tedin  the  year  715,  which 
is  in  high  prelervation,  and  is  the  largeft  in  Eng- 
land that  is  not  cathedral  or  collegiate.  The 
pavement  of  it,  however,  like  that  of  many  other 
churches  that  we  have  met  with,  is  indifferent  f. 

*  It  has  alfo  a  glafs  manufactory  ;  and  the  new  canal  will, 
when  completed,  render  it  a  port  capable  of  receiving  ihips  of 
coniiderabie  burden.  In  fhort,  Gloucelter  bids  fair  for  be- 
coming a  commercial  city  a;  the  expence  of  its  great  rival, 
Briitol. 

*Tewk.Cbury  church  has,  withinthelaft  few  years, been  beau- 
tified, as  it  is  called,  to  a  very  great  degree.  Some  <jf  the  im- 
provements are  truly  elegant ;  but  we  cannot  help  reprobating 
that  want  of  taite  which  has  fiifJVred  the  ancient  coats  of  arms, 
bhzomd  on  fome  of  the  monuments,  to  be  icr.'.ped  off,  and 
the  Ihieidi  white- walhed  1 

The 
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The  only  manufa6tory  now  carried  on  atTewkf- 

bury  is  flocking-weaving. 

Here  a  battle  was  fought  anno  1471?  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  between  Margaret  and  her 
fon's  forces,  againft  that  ibvereign  5  it  was  the 
twelfth  which  had  happened,  frorn  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Itofes. 
Margaret  loft  three  thoufand  men  on  that  day, 
and  was  herfelf  taken  prifoner.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  likewife  made  captive ;  and  being 
brought  into  Edward's  prefence,  it  is  faid,  be- < 
haved  worthy  of  his  high  birth  and  pretenfions. 
The  King  was  aftonifhed  at  his  refolution  ;  and 
ilill  more,  when  aiding  him  how  he  came  to  be 
fo  rafh,  as  thus  to  enter  his  kingdom  in  arms, 
the  prince  replied,  "  He  had  come  to  recover  his 
own  inheritance,  which  had  been  unjuitly  ufurp- 
ed."  But  Edward  was  unmoved  by  thofe  fenti- 
ments  of  generofity,  which  are  congenial  to  mag- 
nanimous fouls.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  faid  to 
have  ttruck  him  on  the  mouth  with  his  gauntlet, 
and  turned  from  him.  This  was,  as  it  were,  the 
iignal.  The  Dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Clarence, 
we  are  told,  with  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  and  the 
Lord  Haftings,  fell  with  mercilefs  hands  upon 
the  royal  youth,  and  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
He  lies  buried,  with  many  noble  perfonages,  in 
this  church. 

With  him  and  his  mother  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter  failed,  excepting  a  fingle  branch  in  the 
perfon  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  The  elevation . 
of  this  nobleman  afterwards  conciliated  all  dif- 
cordant  pretenfions,  and  flopped  the  farther  effu- 
fion  of  blood.  The  Field  of  Bofworth  groaned 
with  the  wounds  of  civil  ftrife.  It  was  there 
Richard  fell. 

From 
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From  Tewkfbury,  proceeding  on  our  journey, 
we  arrived  at  a  feat  of  Lord  Coventry,  in  Wor- 
cefterfhire,  called  Crorne  Court.  The  entrance 
of  this  place  befpeaks  nothing  extraordinary. 
It  has  powers,  however,  which  might  be  highly 
improved.  On  getting  to  the  park-gate,  the 
firft  ftriking  object  is  a  part  of  a  meet  of  water, 
which  at  a  great  expence  has  been  carried  on  for 
the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  apparently 
at  firft  with  too  much  regularity.  It  afterwards, 
indeed,  winds  and  fpreads  itfelf  with  elegance 
along  the  park,  and  in  fome  views  is  charming. 
The  houfe,  which,  though  heavy,  has  the  look 
of  a  modern  building,  is  large,  but  (ituated  too 
low.  The  rooms  are  handfome  and  convenient ; 
|efpecially  a  drawing-room,  hung  and  furnifhed 
•with  Gobelin  tapeftry,  the  fined,  perhaps,  in 
\  England.  The  grounds  are  elegant,  and  kept  in 
\  the  rlneft  order. 

On   leaving   the  houfe,  you' turn  through  a 
.Shrubbery,  filled  with  a   choice   anemblage   of 
^plants  to  a  fmall  building  on  an  eminence,  called 
:the  Rotunda,  whence  is  a  profpect  of  hill,  wood, 
tand  dale,  and  of  every  beauty  that  can  give  rich- 
jnefs  to  a  fcene.     Nature  has,  in  this  view,  pour- 
ed out  a  profufion  of  her  bounties.    Still  continu- 
ing through  the  fhrubbery,  which  affords  a  plea- 
fant  variety,  you  arrive  at  a  neat  modern-built 
church,  in  the  Gothic  ftyle.     Here  the  fcenery 
diversifies,  and  opens  a  fomewhat  more  extenfive 
profpect    No  fituation  could  have  afforded  more 
conveniency  for  the  manfion,  nor  could  the  eye 
have  wifhed  for  a  more  commanding  view.     His 
ilordmip,  however,  found  the  houfe  where  it  now 
ifiands,  and  contented  himfelf  with  altering  a  few 
of  the  rooms,  and  in  general.,  with  giving  it  a 
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fafhionable  exterior.  Leaving  the  church,  you 
enter  a  fhrubbery,  which  is  much  inferior  to  the 
preceding  ;  but  at  the  end  is  adorned  with  green- 
houfes,  amply  flocked  with  a  variety  of  exotics. 
From  the  green  houies,  you  pals  through  a  nur- 
ferv  of  young  trees  of  ali  denominations,  and 
come  at  length  to  a  machine,  which,  by  the  la- 
bour of  one  horfe,  fupplies  the  canal  with  water 
in  the  fummer  feafon.  Quitting  this,  you  def- 
cend  on  one  fide  of  the  church  into  another 
fhrubbery,  in  the  fame  degree  of  order,  but  fu- 
perior  in  beautv  to  that  which  commences  at  the 
houfe ;  and  about  the  centre  of  it  come  to  an- 
other green-houfe,  confiderably  larger  than  the 
former,  and  ferving  the  purpofe  of  a  lively  apart- 
ment, upon  the  removal  of  the  plants  into  the 
open  air  Thence  proceeding,  you  pafs  under 
the  high  road,  and  enter  upon  a  highly  delight- 
ful and  picturefque  walk  along  the  borders  of  the 
river.  Here,  indeed,  Mr.  Brown  has  exerted  his 
tafte  and  judgment  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  -, 
for,  in  (lead  of  a  marfhy  piece  of  ground,  as  he 
found  it,  itis  now  worked  into  a  beautiful  meet 
of  water,  with  feveral  little  iflands  irregularly 
interfperfed.  To  one  of  thefe  iilands,  where  a 
imaii  pavilion  is  erecting,  tlfere  are  two  bridges, 
over  both  of  which  we  paffed.  And  thence  for 
a  confiderable  way  tracing  the  confines  of  the 
water,  and  encountering  frefli  beauties  at  every 
itep  we  advanced,  we  at  length  arrived  at  a  fmall 
boat,  which,  worked  by  the  aid  of  pullies,  car- 
ried us  acrofs  the  water,  and  landed  us  within  a 
few  paces  of  our  carriage.  Altogether,  this  feat 
of  Lord  Coventry's  is  worthy  of  attention.  Much 
pains  have  evidently  been  taken  in  the  laying  out 

of 
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of  the  grounds,  and  the  whole  is  kept  in  the  raoft 
proper  order. 

From  Crome-Court,  we  proceeded  to  Upton, 
a  fmall  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and 
thence  continued  our  route  to  the  Malvern  Hills. 
Here,  as  at  Cheltenham,  we  found  a  party  of 
valetudinary  friends.  The  fpring  at  Malvern  is 
perfectly  tranfparent  and  cool.  It  is  reckoned 
good  in  many  cafes,  efpecially  where  a  difeafe 
has  made  no  greater  lodgment  than  to  be  mere- 
ly cutaneous.  One  houfe  accommodates  the  whole 
of  the  company  ;  they  pafs  their  time  agreeably 
enough  :  the  terrace  along  the  hills  affords  them 
a  delightful  walk;  and  the  air  is  exquifitely 
pure. 

On  the  approach  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  they 
appear  much  more  elevated  than  they  really  are: 
ftill,  however,  they  are  lofty  j  and,  rifing  in  the 
midft  of  a. level  country,  flrike  one  with  a  degree 
lof  grandeur,  which  in  any  other  fltuation  they 
would  be  divefted  of.  All  matters  are  judged  of 
by  comparifon.  Shenftone,  if  I  miftake  not,  had 
a  view  of  Malvern  from  the  Leafowes.  Tender- 
hearted being!  had  he  but  approached  them  in 
the  manner  we  did,  he  certainly  would  have  rea- 
lized the  beauty  of  his  own  imagery,  "  My  hills 
are  white  over  with  fheep,"  they  being  to  the 
very  fummit  covered  with  them.  The  evening 
itfelf  too  was  ftill,  and  in  fhort  every  thing  breath- 
ed the  air  of  calmnefs  and  ferenity. 

Soon  after  we  reached  the  old  and  venerable 
city  of  Worcefter.  This  town  has  been  long  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  this  country;  Romans  and 
Saxons  have  fucceflively  flouriihed  here,  and  in 
nore  modern  times,  it  has  been  fignalized  by  thje 
decifive  engagement  of  Oliver  Cromwell  with  Jus 

Vol.  III.  I  royal 
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royal  opponent,  fupported  by  the  Scots.    An  en* 
gagement  which  afforded  him  what  he  called  hi; 
o  onxinng  mercy.     So  elated  was  he,  that  he  in- 
tended  to  have  knighted  in  the  field  two  of  hii 
generals,  Lambert  and  Fleetwood]  but  was  dif 
fuaded  by  his  friends  from  exerting  that  act  o 
regal  authority.     His  power  and  ambition,  how- 
ever,  were  too  great  to  brook  fubmillion  to  th<.< 
empty  name  of  a  republic,  which  flood  chiefly  bj; 
his  influence,  and  was  fupported  by  his  victories* 
He  now  became  folicitous  to  affume  the  title  a 
well  as  the  authority  of  a  king,  an  office  he  hac 
with  fo  much  apparent  zeal  contributed  to  abo  o 
lifh. 

The  population  of  Worcefler  is  considerable* 
Some  of  the  flreets  are  fpacious  and  well-builti 
and  many  of  the  edifices  are  fine;    in  particula 
the  cathedral  is  in  high  prefervation,  and  of  grea 
antiquity.     Like  many  others,  however,  of  earl; 
erection,  it  is  in  the  heavy  flyle  of  Gothic  archi 
tecture,  though  fuperior  in  elegance  to  feveral  ii 
this  country.  The  whole  nave  is  paved  with  large 
fquare  ftones  ;  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  neat 
nefs  is  obfervable  through  every  part  of  it.    Thh 
monuments,  however,  are  but  few  in  comparifo 
with  thofe  in  other  cathedrals.     That  erected  tt 
the  memory  of  Bifhop  Hough,  the  work  of  Rom 
billiac,  is  well  worthy  of  obfervation*.    Beiide 
this,  there   is   nothing  worthy  of  attention  i 
Worcefter,  excepting  the  manufactures  of  Chin 
and  of  carpeting.  On  vifiting  the  firft,  we  foun 
a  degree  of  fufpicion  to  run  through  the  ovei 
feers.     The  materials  of  which  the  ware  is  codd 

*  Our  author  feems  to  forget  that  the  pufillanimous  and  u*. 
*'»-_  mate  King  John  lies  buried  here*  If  his  tomb  is  not  tl 
<objea  of  veneration,  it  is  at  leaft  of  curiofity. 

pofet 
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pofed,  is  fcrupuloufly  kept  a  fecret,  even  from 
the  workmen,  who  are  employed  in  the  forming 
of  thentenfils.  We  difco^ered,  indeed,  that  foap- 
ftone  and  glafs  make  two  of  the  princ  pal  in- 
gredients; but  it  was  impoffible  to  learn  pre- 
cifely  the  different  proceffes  they  undergo.  The 
following  operations  we  were  in  fome  degree 
made  acquainted  with. 

The  grinding  the  materials;    the  lifting  them 
when  formed  into  a  liquid  ;  the  drying  that  mix- 
ture by  a  furnace  into  a  confiftency  like  dough  5 
i;he  trading  and  turning  it;  the  rough  forming  it 
nto  utenfils  by  means  of  a  wheel,  a  very  curious 
irocefs.    A  man  with  a  round  piece  of  ebony  be- 
fore him,  turning   horizontally   by   means  of  a 
"mall  hand-wheel,  which  is  kept  in  motion' by  a 
noy,  fixes  a  lump  of  clay  upon  the  wood/ and 
hen  with  his  fingers  moulds  it  into  form  almoft 
:s   quick   as    thought :   thefe   lumps  being   firft 
I'ompreffed  and  fqueezed  into  proper  (izes  for  nis 
fe.     The  chipping,  pareing.  and  giving   thefe 
:!  tenuis  their  firtt  poliih  ;  the  forming  and  pnt- 
ning  on  of  handles,  fpouts,  and  ornament-:  ;    the 
Braking,  which  is  done  twice;   the  painting,  or 
rinting,  the  latter  of  which  is  kept  a  fecretj    lie 
ipping  or'gloffing  it  in  a  whitilh  liquid;   and 
le  burning-in  the  colours.      Every  part  is  ctiri- 
■  is,  and   ihould  be   looked   at   with   attention, 
ne  hundred  and  fixty  men  are  employed  in  this 
.manufactory  in  the  city  of  Worcefter. 

Leaving  the  china,  we  vifited  the  carpeting 
anufa6tory.  This,  though  probably  fimpie, 
as  yet  more  complicated  to  our  ideas  than  that 
hich  we  had  juft  feen.  The  nrft  operations 
e  familiar  enough;  but  how  the  threads  were 
rmed  into  patterns,  or  how  thofe  patterns  were 
I  2  wrought 
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wrought  into  a  complete  whole,  was  more  than 
we  could  comprehend,  although  the  people  {hew- 
ed us,  and,  to  the  beft  of  their  ability,  endea- 
voured to  diffipate  our  ftupidity. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Worcefter,  we  proceeded  to 
Whitley,  a  feat  of  Lord  Foley.  This  place  dif- 
appointed  our  expectations.  From  the  elegancy 
of  this  nobleman's  town  refidence,  and  from 
Whitley's  having  been  the  conftant  refidence  of 
his  forefathers,  we  expected  to  have  found  fome- 
thing  fuperb.  The  houfe,  however,  is  indiffer- 
ent:  it  is  large;  but  far  from  magnificent.  The 
apartments  are  low,  and  fome  of  them  fo  over- 
charged with  gold,  that  they  immediately  indi- 
cate the  tafte  of  other  times :  in  one  of  them 
Is  a  picture  of  John  Lacy,  in  the  characters  of 
Parfon  Souple,  Sandy,  and  Monfieur  Device; 
and  in  another,  a  well-executed  painting  of 
Flora  3  nymphs  and  fliepherds  ;  and  a  Father 
Dominic. 

The  church,  which  adjoins  to  the  houfe,  is 
really  an  elegant  building;  the  whole  is  beauti- 
fied at  a  great  expence  j  the  (ides  are  white  and 
gold;  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  handfome  com- 
partments, with  good  fcripture  pieces,  and  the 
glafs  windows  exquifitely  painted  by  Price,  in 
1719.  Uncommonly  handfome  as  this  edifice  is, 
its  fituation  would  not  be  agreeable  to  many. 
Being  the  parifli  church,  the  graves  and  tomb- 
ftones  are  abfolutely  in  the  area  of  the  houfe. 
This  I  noticed  to  the  old  lady  who  conducted  us 
through  the  apartments ;  on  which  the  very  fa- 
gacioufly  obferved,  "If  people  are  (hocked  at 
the-fight  of  mortality,  it  is  very  eafy  for  them  to 
(hut  the  windows." 

The  J 
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The  grounds  are  evidently  nesrl^cVd,  though 
they  prefent  many  facilities  or  improvement, 
Whenever  Whitley  (hall  become  the  favourite  re- 
sidence of  its  owner. 

From  this  place  we  proceeded  to  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  which  we  croffed  in  a  ferry-boat  % 
and  thence  palling  through  Omberfley,  and  along 
the  borders  of  fome  improvements  at  Weftwood, 
we  next  arrived  at  Droitwich,  a  town  remark- 
able for  its  falt-fprings.  On  viliting  thefe  fpnngs, 
we  found  that  the  brine  was  thrown  up  from 
pits,  fome  of  which  are  one  hundred  and  Sixty 
feet  deep.  The  pay  of  the  poor  creatures  en- 
gaged in  this  manufactory,  and  whofe  peribns 
and  children  bear  evident  marks  of  poverty  and 
diftrefs,  is  no  more  than  a  (hilling  a  day,  one 
with  another,  although  for  this  they  are  con- 
stantly deprived  of  reft. 

Droitwich  was  famous  for  its  falt-pits  even  in 
the  reign  of  Alfred;  and  we  find  an  account  of 
them  in  Doomefday  Book,  where  the  town  is 
ipoken  of  as  a  place  of  great  repute,  and  one  of 
the  royal  demelh.es. 

From  Droitwich  we  continued  our  route  to 
Bromfgrove,  a  fair  and  populous  town,  diftant 
from  London  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  miles.  The  next  day,  palling  bv  Hagley, 
we  proceeded  on  to  Enville,  a  feat  of  Lord  Stam- 
ford's, in  Staffordshire.  This  rnanSion  is  unfor- 
tunately Situated  too  low ;  and  has  neither  pro- 
fpect  nor  airinefs,  being,  in  tfadt,  buried  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill.  Had  the  prefent  polfeffor  razed  it 
entirely  to  the  ground,  and  erected  another  on 
fome  more  chofen  ipot,  inttead  of  the1  additions 
and  improvements,  which,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pence,  he  is  making,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
I  3  been 
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been  economy  in  the  end,  and  certainly  would 
have  rendered  his  refidence  more  attractive. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe,  in  the  true  old  ftyle, 
fpreads  a  large,  triangular  piece  of  water,  which 
poffeffes  little  beauty.  From  a  pavilion,  called 
the  Boat  Houfe,  on  one  fide  of  this  pond,  there 
is  a  good  view  of  a  cafcade  tumbling  down  a  val- 
ley, well  planted  with  trees.  Palling  from  this, 
along  the  banks  of  the  water,  you  are  conducted 
into  a  fhrubbery,  which  winding  along  the 
ftream  formed  by  the  cafcade,  and  afterwards 
by  the  cafcade  itfelf,  affords  a  wild  and  romantic 
afiemblage.  Still  continuing  in  the  fhruboery, 
yori  foon  come  to  another  fall,  but  devoid  of  all 
the  effential  beauties  of  the  firft.  Behind  this, 
the  grounds  begin  to  fwell  in  a  pleafmg  mannerj 
the  woods  carefully  to  fpread,  and  the  whole  to 
form  an  agreeable  variety.  But  frill  you  are 
without  profpectj  nor  is  the  fcene  much  diverfi- 
Sed  even  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  next  ob- 
ject you  meet  with,  after  leaving  the  cafcade,  is 
an  indifferent  building  in  the  wood,  called  the 
Chapel,  whence  you  have  a  glimmering  of  the 
■water  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  At  length 
you  get  to  what  is  denominated  the  High  Mea- 
dow, from  every  lide  of  which  the  eye  wanders 
over  the  moft  variegated  and  commanding  pro- 
fpecls.  This  view,  indeed,  is  charming.  Leav- 
ing the  meadow,  we  defcer.ded  into  another  part 
of  the  wood,  to  a  rotunda,  which  has  neither 
profpsct  nor  dcgance.  Here  the  walks  begin  to 
widen?  and  to  hear  the  appearance  of  care,  and 
ftil1  i  towards  the  bottom,  conduct  to  a 

bij  •  odxi  built  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  and  af- 
terwards to  a  lawn,  interfperfed  with  trees,  and 
a  variety  ti  ihrutas.     On  the  whole,  Enville  has 

certainly 
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certainly  beauties;  but  it  is  capable  of  fo  many 
more,  that  the  eye  of  tafte  is  difiatisfled  with 
what  exiti. 

We  next  returned  to  Hagley,  which  is  really 
a  terreftrial  paradiie.  The  manlion  was  newly 
buil  by  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  whofe  memory 
will  ever  be  revered.  It  is  large  and  commo- 
dious, and  raoft  exquifitely  fitted  up.  Nothing 
tawdry,  nothing  expensive,  but  all  conceived 
with  the  happieft  taite,  and  molt  admirably  exe- 
cuted. In  paffing  through  thefe  rooms,  I  could 
not  but  feel  a  glow  of  veneration  at  every  ftep 
we  took. 

On  entering  the  hall,  the  fir  ft  thing  which 
ftrikesis  an  artlefs  (implicity  and  neatnefs.  Pre-' 
fumption  feems  to  have  been  entirely  banifhed 
from  the  houfe.  On  two  pedeftals  in  the  hall 
are  the  marble  buftos  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  j 
and  on  one  fide,  the  buftos  of  Heliogabalus  and 
Maximim. 

In  the  faloon,  whence  there  is  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  park,  is  the  original  picture  of 
Charles  the  Firft's  family,  by  Vandyke ;  and  in 
the  drawing-room,  which  is  elegant,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  Englith  tapeftry,  are  the  portraits  of 
his  friends  and  co-patriots,  Lord  Bath,  Lord 
Chefterfield,  Lord  Cobham,  Lord  Hardwicke, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Pel  ham. 

This  room  conducts  to  the  Long  Gallery,  which, 
of  all  the  rooms  I  have  feen  in  England,  is  the 
mod  to  my  fancy.  It  is  completely  furni fried 
with  chairs,  tables,  and  brackets  of  carved  work, 
done  by  an  artift  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hag- 
ley.  The  following  are  fome  of  the  pictures  with 
which  it  is  adorned :  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth ;  a  virgin  and  child,  by 

Vandykej 
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Vandyke;  Lord  Brounker,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ; 
Countefs  of  Exeter,  by  Vandyke}  Sir  Charles 
Lyttelton,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

In  an  adjoining  parlour  are  Lord-keeper  Lyt- 
telton,  by  Wright;  Judge  Lyttelton,  a  copy,  by 
Paine,  from  a  picture  in  the  Middle  Temple 
Hall ;  and  Sir  Richard  Lyttelton,  by  Pompeia 
Baptifta. 

From  this  room  we  entered  the  library,  filled 
with  the  choicer!  collection  of  books,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  marble  buftos  of  Spencer, 
Shakefpeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  left  to  the 
late  lord  as  a  legacy  by  Pope,  together  with  the 
finely-executed  pictures  of  Pope  himfelf  and  his 
dog  Bounce  ;  of  Thomibn  and  Weft. 

Paffing  from  this  room,  we  fcarcely  fancied 
any  other  worth  looking  at,  although  all  are  ad- 
mirably proportioned,  and  ornamented  with  fome 
choice  works  of  art. 

Leaving  the  lower  floor,  we  afcended  to  the 
bedchambers,  which  we  found  elegantly  arrang- 
ed and  furnithed  ;  but  what  was  our  fad  furprife 
when,  in  one  of  the  humbleft  apartments  of  the 
range,  our  old  conductrefs  told  us  that  there  her 
good  Lord  had  died. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate» 

I.s  privileg'd  beyond  the  commO*n  walk. 

Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 

Young. 

Awe  and-  reverence  immediately  feized  hold  of 
us.  We  contemplated  in  filence  the  place  in 
which  fo  good  a  man  had  winged  his  foul  to  im- 
mortality. The  floor  feemed  hallowed  as  we 
trod. 

Charmed 
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Charmed  with  the  houfe,  we  next  entered  the 
park ;  but  here  my  pen  is  inadequate  to  the  talk 
of  defcription.  Conceive,  however,  a  beauti- 
fully-enamelled lawn,  fwelled  in  all  the  elegancy 
of  art  and  nature,  for  a  difiance  of  about  four 
miles  ;  while  hill,  dale,  and  grove,  delightfully 
interfperfed,  render  it  as  per  feci:  an  elyfium  as; 
poffibly  can  be  conceived.  The  church,  which 
is  the  neareit  building  to  the  houfe,  is  totally 
concealed  from  it ;  a  clofe,  embowering  wood 
fhades  it  entirely.  In  this  are  the  fimple  monu- 
ments of  George  Lord  Lyttelton  himfelf,  and  of 
his  beloved  Lucy. 

On  that  of  the  latter,  are  the  fubfequent  beau- 
tiful lines,  from  the  elegant  pen  of  her  huiband  s 

(i    Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  eyes; 
Tho'  meek,  magnanimous  j   tho' witty,  wife; 
Polite,  as  all  her  lire  in  courts  had  been,    • 
Yet  good  as  me  the  worl  1  had  never  lcen  j 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind, 
With  gentleft  female  tendernefs  combinM. 
Her  fpeech  was  the  melodious  voice  of  love  5 
Her  fong  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove  j 
Her  eloquence  was  iweeter  than  her  fong, 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reafon  ftrfing  j 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  exprelfed, 
Her  mind  was  virtue  by  the  Graces  di-eired." 

Leaving  the  church,  you  afcend  a  finely-flop- 
ing  hill,  with  trees  on  each  fide,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful amphitheatre,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  mo- 
numental pillar,  inferibedto  the  memory  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Wales.  From  this  fpot,  facred  to 
gratitude,  you  proceed  through  various  ways, 
each  difplaying  ibme  new  beauty,  till  you  arrive 
at  the  feat  of  Thornton.  This  is  a  fpot  dedicated 
to  that  poet;  the  inicription  on  it  befpeaks  an, 

approbation, 
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approbation  of  the  man  and  of  his  works.  Hence 
you  afcend  to  a  tower  erected  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  bearing  the  mouldering  appearance  of  an- 
tiquity, and  commanding  a  molt  extenfive  pro- 
fpect  The  whole,  indeed,  of  the  heights  in  this 
park  afford  a  fine  affemblageof  objects;  a  fertile 
and  highly-cultivated  country  in  every  quarter, 
interfperfed  with  woods,  and  bounded  by  the 
Clent  Hills,  the  Malvern  Hills,  the  Black  Moun- 
tains in  Wales,  the  Wrekin,  and  the  Radnor 
Tump.  From  the  tower  you  arrive  at  the  root- 
houfe,  or  hermitage,  in  which  are  the  following 
lines  from  II  Penferofo  of  Milton  ; 

.And  may  at  laft  my  weary  age   | 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  molTy  cell, 
Where  I  may  lit  and  rightly  fpell 
Of  cv'ry  ftar  that  heav'n  doth  IheWj 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  lips  the  dew, 
Tall  old  experience  doth  attain 
To  fomething  like  prophetic  ftrain  ', 
Thcfe  plealures  melancholy  give, 
And  1  wish  thee  will  chufe  telive. 

Winding  along  this  embellifhed  path,  you 
come  to  a  feat  inferibed  to  Quiet  and  the  Mufes. 
Here  all  is  ftill  and  fhady.  Nothing  breathes, 
faving  echo,  to  the  tinkling  rill.  The  fpot  was 
a  favourite  of  Pope's.  It  bears  his  name,  and 
immediately  conduces  you  to  an  urn  inferibed  to 
his  memoty.  Beneath,  and  at  the  other  fide  of 
the  lawn,  is  a  truly  charming  fpot.  The  woods 
furround  it;  water,  in  murmurs,  wanders  at  its 
fide  ;  and  carefully  formed  viftos  prefent  a  happy 
difpofition  of  pavilions.  Wildnefs  predominates 
every  where ;  but,  behind,  another  fcene  ap- 
pears, to  the  full,  as  lovely;  a  ruftic  glen,  in  all 

the 
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the  fimplicity  of  nature,  receives  the  bubbling  of 
three  lucid  ftreams.  Theie,  wandering  through 
the  dale,  at  length  lofe  themfelves;  but  again 
burfting  from  the  thicket,  they  form  a  cafcade, 
and  foam  down  a  precipice,  immediately  in  front 
of  a  building  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pitt.  .  This  glen 
has  charms  beyond  defcription.  All  in  all,  Hag-' 
ley  has  the  advantage  of  every  thing  I  have  yet 
met  with. 

r  The  evening  being  far  fpent  when  we  quitted 
Hagley,  we  proceeded  to  Birmingham,  where 
we  ilept,  and  early  the  next  day  fet  oft  for  Shen- 
ftone's  Walks*,  as  they  are  there  called,  in  a 
temper  of  mind  more  eafily  felt  than  defcribed, 
We  felt  a  degree  of  veneration  as  we  approached 
the  fpot.  The  firft  entrance  ftrikes  with  delight, 
The  improvement  is  almoft  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  glen,  well  planted  with  trees,  and  laved  by 
a  little  ftream.  The  priory  gate  gives  you  admit- 
tance. This,  by  a  narrow  walk,  conduces  you 
along  the  fides  of  a  tranilucent  wave,  formed  by 
a  fmall  fall  of  water  from  a  rude  eminence,  un- 
til you  come  to  a  pool,  which,  it  muftbe  conferr- 
ed, is  lefs  happy,  both  in  figure  and  termination, 
than  the  other  embellishments  of  the  place.  Pro- 
ceeding from  this  fpot,  you  pafs  by  another 
ftream,  which  leads  to  the  wood-houfe,  ruftically 
formed,  and  prefenting  a  profpe<5t.  of  a  cafcade 
in  its  back  ground,  which  has,  I  think,  the  fineft 
efTecl:  I  ever  faw.  This  cafcade  is  not  forced 
from  an  eminence  in  one  large  column  j  it  foams 
in  a  continued  declenflon  from  a  great  diftance, 
and  is  broken  here  and  there  with  artlefs  fimpli- 

♦Trie  Leafowes,  the  original  property,  and  the  creation  of 
ShenltoiK. 

city. 
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city.     Hence  you  proceed  to  a  fiatue,  erected  to 
Faunus,  with  thefe  lines  : 

Come,  then,  my  friend,  thy  fylvan  tafte  difplayj 
Come,  hear  thy  Faunus  tune  his  ruttic  lay. 
Ah  !  rather  come,  and  in  thefe  dells  difovvn 
The  care  of  other's  {trains,  and  tune  thine  own. 

Leaving  this,  proceed  along  the  brow  of  a 
corn-field,  which  yields  a  profpect  of  Briefly 
Cattle,  and  an  extenfive,  fertile  country,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
Hagley,  the  Wrekin,  and  of  a  highly  picturefque 
and  variegated  country.  Faffing  along  a  mea- 
dow, in  which  is  a  reiting-place  under  a  beech- 
tree,  that  commands  a  good  profpeft,  you  enter 
the  lover's  walk,  a  fimple  pathway  through  rather 
an  indifferent  wood.  This  walk  leads  to  a  piece 
of  water,  and  then  winds  to  a  long,  ftraight  ave- 
nue, at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Temple  of  Pan. 
Here  defcending,  you  come  to  a  feat,  inferibed  to 
the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  which  affords  a  pleating 
view.  The  grounds  fwell  piclurefquely  round  it, 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  water  that  falls  in 
fight  gives  it  a  great  degree  of  brilliancy.  And 
here,  bidding  adieu  to  profpeel,  you  defcend  into 
a  glen,  and  foon  arrive  at  Virgil's  obelilk,  fur- 
rounded  with  trees,  and  fo  delightfully  iituated 
with  refpecr.  to  a  tranfparent  ftream,  which  runs 
rapidly  beneath,  that  you  cannot  but  fancy  your- 
felf  in  the  abodes  of  the  fylvan  deities.  Near  to 
Virgil's  is  the  feat  of  his  brother  poet,  Thomfon, 
if  pofnble,  better  placed  than  the  former.  The 
cafcade  here  tumbles  in  artlefs  majefty;  the 
flream  nifties  impetuoufly  along ;  and  the  obe- 
lilk, peering  through  the  trees,  gives  a  folemnity 
and  melancholy  grandeur  to  the  fcene. 

In 
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In  contemplating  the  whole  of  this  ipol,  the 
work  of  a  favourite  of  the  Mufes,  we  could  not 
but  lament  that  his  means  had  been  too  fmall  to 
enable  him  to  carry  the  improving  bent  of  his 
genius  into  full  execution.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  were  by  no  means  fufficient. 
Few  can  live  upon  that  fum ;  much  lefs  bring  a 
place  from  barrennefs  to  be  generally  admired, 
and  at  the  fame  time  keep  up  a  noble  independ- 
ence in  fociety  —  Peace  be  to  thy  allies,  thou 
gentleft  of  human  beings! — Thou  didft  this. 
Heaven  ne'er  fmiled  upon  thee;  but  thou  didft 
fmile  upon  the  wretched.  The  tear  of  pity  was 
ready  at  their  fufferings.  What  thou  hadft,  thou 
gaveft: — Charity  herielf  could  not  have  yielded 
more. 


-Nor,  Shenftone,  thou 


Shalt  pafs  without  thy  meed,  thou  fon  of  peace! 
Who  "knew'ft,  perchance,  to  harmonize  thy  ihades, 
Still  fofcer  than  thy  iong  ;  yet  was  that  fong 
Nor  rude,  nor  inharmonious,   when  attun'd 
To  paitoral  plaint,  or  tale  of  flighted  love. 

Mason. 

From  the  Leafowes  we  again  returned  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  our  way  flopped  to  afcend  a 
whimfical  tower  which  has  been  erected  within 
about  two  miles  of  that  town  The  profpect  from 
this  tower  is  abundantly  fine;  but  the  ftructure 
appears  too  high  and  too  (light  for  durability. 

Arrived  at  Birmingham,  we  paced  it  nearly 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  place  is  really 
wonderful  ;  for,  although  it  fends  no  members  to 
to  parliament,  and  is  without  a  magiftracy,  it  is 
one  of  the  large!!  and  moft  populous  towns  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  fituated  in  Warwickfhire, 
and  on  the  borders  of  StafTordihire,   The  houfes 
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are  well  built  -}  the  ftreets  are  broad  and  well 
paved  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  induftry  is  fo  univerfal- 
ly  predominant,  that  fcarcely  a  child  is  unem- 
ployed. 

Meffrs.  Bolton  and  Fothergill  carry  on  the 
greateft  manufactory  at  this  place.  Their  houfe 
and  works  are  about  two  miles  diftant  from  the 
town:  we  went  to  fee  them.  To  attempt  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  articles  which  are  made 
there,  would  be  futile  :  a  traveller  has  not  time 
to  virit  them  with  deliberation,  much  lefs  to  de- 
fcribe  them*. 

From  Birmingham  we  departed  for  Litchfield. 
In  our  way  to  this  town,  we  obferved  an  elegant 
manfion,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Sutton  Wood, 
On  fending  our  compliments  to  know  whether  we 
might  have  permiffion  to  fee  it,  we  received  the 
mod  polite  anfvver,  in  the  affirmative,  from  Doc- 
tor B y,  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  be* 

longs.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  civility  with 
which  he  conducted  us  through  every  apartment 
of  the  houfe,  nor  the  earneftnefs  with  which  he 
preffed  us  to  take  fome  refreshment.  In  this  re- 
sectable pillar  of  the  church,  indeed,  we  ex- 
perienced hofpitalify  in  its  genuine  form;  no 
ftudy,  no  affectation,  all  the  pure  effufion  of  the 
heart. 

Leaving  this  hofpi table- manfion,  we  proceed- 
ed to  Litchfield,  a  large  and  handfome  town  in 
Stafford fh ire,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles 
from  London,  and  thence  to  Burton,  fituate  on 
the  river  Trent,  and  famous  for  its  ale.     Almoit 

*  The  Soho  Manufa&ory  is  famous  throughout  Europe  j 
and  Mr.  Bolton  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  moft 
ingenious  and  enterprifing  men  that  ever  this  country  pro- 
duced. 

all 
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all  thefe  inland  towns,  we  had  lately  vifited, 
have  a  communication  with  London,  Briftol,  and 
Hull,  by  means  of  navigable  canals. 

Quitting  Burton,  we  countinued  our  route  to 
Derby,  the  principal  town  in  the  county  of  that 
name,  Derby  is  pleafantly  fltuated  on  the  river 
Derwent :  it  is  a  well-built  town,  and  boafts  of 
a  perfection  in  many  manufactures.  The  Cice- 
rone, who  conducted  us  to  the  places  worthy  of 
our  curioflty,  was  a  briik  old  man  of  eighty- 
five  years  of  age.  His  remarks,  in  general,  were 
fhrewd  and  applicable,  though  fimple  in  the  ex- 
treme. Firft  of  all,  he  would  conduft  us  to  an 
old  houfe  of  a  late  Lord  Exeter,  where  the  Pre- 
tender's fon  had  taken  up  his  refidence  in  1/45, 
and  where  he  remembered  him  ;  then  he  infifted 
on  our  feeing  the  fpot  where  he  had  heard  the  pro- 
clamation of  James  Stuart,  as  king  of  England;  and 
then  to  other  places  of  equal  celebrity.  In  fhort, 
the  garrulous  old  creature  drove  us  at  laft  to  the 
necerlity  of  entreating  him  to  lead  us  to  the  filk, 
china,  or  fome  other  manufactory.  Lombe's  ma- 
nufactory for  filk  is  erected  on  the  banks  of  a 
rapid  branch  of  the  river.  It  is  famous  for  its 
machinery}  and  no  lefs  fo  for  the  manner  in 
which  that  machinery  was  purloined  from  Sar- 
dinia. From  the  iilk  manufactory  we  walked  to 
the  houfes,  where  marbles  and  petrifactions  are 
wrought  into  ornamental  figures,  and  thence 
would  have  proceeded  to  the  china-fhops,  but 
that  our  old  Cicerone,  flopping  and  looking  at 
the  fun,  cried,  "  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  fee  Lord  Scarfdale's,  you 
mutt  go  directly^  it  is  now  noon,  and  travellers 
have  admittance  but  from  ten  till  two."  Off  to 
Lord  Scarfdale's  we  according  fet  5  nor  were  we 
K  2  at 
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at  all  difpleafed  with  our  old  friend  for  hurrying 
u.s.  The  approach  to  this  palace,  for  a  palace  it 
certainly  is,  is  through  an  avenue  of  old  lofty 
oaks,  over  a  bridge,  which  brings  you  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  manfion.  Here  you  nrft 
paufe.  The  building  is  furficiently  large  to  admit 
of  every  idea  of  grandeur  and  of  magnificence.  It 
is  iituated  on  a  gently -declining  hill,  with  woods 
and  lawns  diversified,  and  a  winding  rivulet  run- 
ning in  front.  On  entering  the  houfe,  you  get 
into  a  mod  iuperb  hail,  the  fides  and  ceilings  of 
which  are  mo  ft  beautifully  ornamented,  and  the 
whole  fupported  by  four  and  twenty  mafiive,  flut- 
ed pillars,  of  variegated  alabafter.  Here,  indeed, 
the  coup- cC ceil  is  mod  beautiful.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  ftrikes  as  if  it  were  defigned  for  a  more  than 
mortal  residence;  nor  are  the  other  rooms  of  the 
rnanfion  inferior,  either  in  their  proportions  or 
decorations.  Some  of  the  paintings  are  very 
line. 

In  the  drawing  room,  which  has  the  moft  mag- 
nificent appearance  of  any  apartment  I  have  ever 
yet  feen,  the  pillars  and  pediments  to  the  doors 
and  windows  are  of  the  moft  beautiful  kind  of 
alaba.fter. 

In  the  library,  a  well-proportioned  room,  is 
a  choice  collection  of  books.  The  mufic  falcon 
is  a  moft  elegant  apartment.  Altogether  this 
houfe  is  really  magnificent  :  the  hand  of  tafte  is 
evident  in  every  part  of  it ;  nor  can  it  be  other- 
wife,  when  known  to  be  the  work  of  MefTYs. 
Adam  ;  neither  does  any  coft  feem  to  have  been 
fpared  in  rendering  it  complete.  The  grounds, 
however,  are  not  in  unifon  with  this  grandeur 
and  chaftity  of  defign  ;  there  is  an  attempt  at 
prettinefs,  which  leflens  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  this  place,  which  no  traveller  mould 
omit  vifiting,  we  returned  to  Derby,  and  joined 
our  little  old  man,  who  merrily  conducted  us  to 
the  china-ware  manufactory.  In  our  way  we 
could  not  but  remark  the  briiknefs  with  which 
he  trod,  and  the  degree  of  eafe  with  which  he 
kept  pace  with  us.  This  led  us  to  enquire  iri 
what  manner  he  contrived  to  keep  himfelf  fo 
hale  and  firm.  <f  Ah  !  my  good  gentlemen," 
laid  he,  "  if  you  would  but  follow  my  courfe,  I 
could  almoft  promife  you  equal  fuccefs  to  that 
which  I  have  met  with.  Three  fcore  and  ten 
years  have  I  regularly  drank  tea,  and  fcarce  any 
thing  elfe.  Wine  and  fpirituous  liquors  have 
had  no  charms  foe  me;  tea  has  heen  my  conftant 
beverage :  nature,  from  ufe,  has  preferred  it  to 
any  other  liquid,  and  I  never  forced  her.  Some 
people,  indeed,  fay,  tea  is  unwholefome  :  it  may- 
be t'o  ;  and  it  may  be,  as  it  is  called,  a  flow  poi- 
fon  :  but  this  I  know,  and  from  experience  I 
can  pronounce  it,  that  if  it  be  a  poifon,  it  is  a 
very  (low  one,  for  it  takes  a  long  time  in  killing 
me*."  Here  we  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ter ;  the  thought  was  waggifhly  turned,  and  the 
old  man  feemed  to  enjoy  it  heartily,  Here  we 
parted.  A  look  of  cordial  farewell  was  mutu- 
ally interchanged.  He  wiihed  us  happinefs  ;  and 
we  as  fervently  prayed  that  the  fweeteft  comfort 
might  ftill  attend  him  in  his  journey. 

*  No  argument  can  be  drawn  for  or  againfl:  the  ufe  of  tea 
-  from  a  folitary  inftance;  but  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  confti- 
tutions  of  the  people  of  this  country,  in  general,  have  under- 
gone a  complete  change  for  the  worfe,  fince  this  plant  was 
commonly  introduced  as  a  beverage,  for  an  aliment  it  cannot 
be.  called,  little  more  need  be  faid  on  the  fubjecl.  To  the  ad- 
vocates for  tea,  ws  beg  leave  to  recommend  an  attention  to  Mr. 
Hamvay's  Journey  from  Portfmouth  to  Kingfton. 

K  3  Afhburn 
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Afhburn,  our  next  ftage,  is  fituated  on  the 
borders  of  Stafford  and  of  Derby  (hire.  Here 
we  halted  for  a  night,  and  the  next  morning 
proceeded  to  Okeover,  a  feat  belonging  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name,  where  we  found  nothing 
worth  our  obfervation,  Derides  a  few  pictures. 

From  Okeover  we  proceeded  to  Ham,  a  feat 
of  Mr.  Porte.  On  entering  this  gentleman's 
grounds,  which  alone  defer ve  notice,  you  get 
into  a  deep  glen,  on  either  fide  well  covered 
with  trees,  while  the  river  Manifold  rolls  with 
rapidity  at  the  bottom.  Hence,  continuing  your 
progrefs,  you  come  to  a  rude  feat  in  a  rock,  fa- 
mous, as  being  the  fpot  where  Congreve,  then 
fcarcely  nineteen,  wrote  his  Old  Batchelor. 
Thence  defcending  by  a  number  of  fteps,  you 
continue  along  the  path  way,  at  the  fide  of 
which  are  many  confiderable  trees  growing 
through  the  interfaces  of  the  rocks;  and  from 
this  fpot  you  get  upon  a  flat,  where  you  are  en- 
circled by  a  range  of  beautiful  and  lofty  wood, 
except  at  one  end  where  the  Thorp  Cloud,  at 
the  entrance  of  Dove  Dale,  peeps  through  the 
trees.  Hence,  continuing  along  the  borders  of 
a  canal,  you  come  to  the  fpot  where  the  rivers 
Hemps  and  Manifold  iflue  from  two  apertures  in 
a  rock,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  yards  from  each 
other,  after  lofing  themfelves  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  at  five  miles  diirance  from 
each  other.  Many  people  might  be  led  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  by  (hewing  themfelves  (o  very  clofe  to 
ea^ch  other  at  Ham,  it  was  probable  they  joined 
in  their  fubterranean  paffage  ;  but  this  is  put  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  experiment*.     The  gardener 

#  See  Mr.  Bray's  Tour  in  the  former  volume,  where  the 
fame  fait  is  Hated. 
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being  a  man  of  a  more  extenfive  way  of  think- 
ing than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  people  of 
his  clafs,  threw  above  two  grofs  of  corks  into 
the  Manifold,  where  it  lofes  itfelf,  and  watch- 
ing the  next  two  days  unremittingly  in  his  maf- 
ter's  grounds,  he  at  length  found  about  two  do- 
zen of  them  ilTiie  from  the  chafm  of  the  Mani- 
fold j  the  others  being  flopped  in  their  progrefs, 
or  ground  to  pieces  by  the  fbarpnefs  of  the  rocks. 
And  farther  to  afcertain  this,  he  told  us,  a  fimi- 
lar  trial  had  been  made  with  the  Hemps,  and 
that  it  anfwered  in  the  fame  manner.  At  Ham, 
they  join  their  ftream  to  that  of  the  Dove,  and 
there  form  a  river. 

From  this  place  we  proceeded  to  Dove  Dale, 
fo  called  from  the  river  of  that  name.  The  ap- 
proach to  this  place,  along  the  fide  of  Thorp 
Cloud,  has  been  much  admired.  On  entering 
the  Dale,  you  follow  the  coiyrfe  of  the  river, 
v?hich  winds  beautifully,  and  is  clear  and  tran- 
fparent  as  a  brook.  The  rocks  too,  on  either 
iide,  miishapen  and  grotefque,  with  a  profu- 
ndi of  wood  fcattered  up  and  down,  give  a  wild 
and  romantic  variety  to  the  fcene.  Not  far 
within  the  Dale  is  (hewn  the  frightful  eminence, 
whence  a  clergyman  of  dignity  and  a  young  lady 
fell  with  their  horfe.  The  divine  was  bruifed  in  fo 
horrid  a  degree,  that  he  died  two  hours  after- 
wards; but  to  the  great  furprife  of  every  one, 
the  4ady  and  the  horfe  were  entirely  uninjured 
by  the  fall. 

The  Stafford  (hire  fide  of  the  Dale,  the  Dove 
dividing  it  from  Berbyfhire,  is  well  clothed  with 
trees;  while  the  oppofite  ihore,  which  is  totally 
bereft  of  wood,  is  barren  and  rugged,  and  pre- 
lects a  ftriking  contraft.     A  chafm  to  the  right 

foon 
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foon  opens  itfelf.  Hence  yon  have  a  delightful 
view  of  the  traverfings  of  the  river,  and  of  an 
afTemblage  of  rocks*  which,  almoft  fhrouded  by 
the  trees,  gives  an  idea  of  a  mouldering  mo« 
naftery.  From  this  fpot,  the  rocks  ftill  conti- 
nue; fome  ftupendous,  and  others  rent  afunder,  in 
an  aftonifhing  manner.  Proceeding  on,  you  come 
to  a  grand  arch  in  a  rock,  called  Reynard's  Hole, 
whence  you  have  a  wild  diver  fined  icene  before 
you,  and  pafiing  through  it,  you  next  afcend 
Reynard's  Hall  and  Reynard's  Kitchen.  Leav- 
ing this,  continue  along  the  river  for  the  diftance 
of  about  two  miles,  and  then  return  by  the  fame 
path.  Before  I  quit  the  Dale,  I  muft  not  forget 
a  cold  fountain,  which,  ifTuing  immediately  into 
the  river  from  a  fpring  almoft  on  the  fame  level, 
renders  it  difficult  fometimes  to  be  found  out. 
The  water,  howevever,  is  tranfparent  and  fweet, 
and  refembles,  in  a  great  meafure,  thofe  of  Mal- 
vern.   . 

From  Dove  Dale  we  returned  to  Aflibourn, 
and  thence,  taking  freib  horfes,  we  proceeded  to 
Buxton,  through  a  country  as  barren  and  defol- 
iate as  can  well  be  conceived.  Bounded  on  every 
fide  by  done  fences,  which  at  the  beft  give  but  a 
wild  appearance,  and  freed  from  every  veftige 
of  cultivation.  Strange  that  fuch  a  wafte  of 
land  fhould  be  found  in  a  country  remarkable 
for  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants. 

Buxton  is  a  fmall,  inconfiderable  town,  fur- 
rounded  by  hills  of  a  moft  fteril  afpect.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  rendered,  however,  of  fome  con- 
fequence  by  its  mineral  fprings,  one  of  which  is 
cold  and  the  other  hot;  and,  as  chemical  people 
fay,  poffeffing  the  efficacious  qualities  of  both  the 
Bath  and  Biiftol  waters.    The  refort  of  company 

to 
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to  Buxton  is  confiderable :  for  at  three  or  four 
houfes,  which  are  entirely  fitted  up  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  itrangers,  they  reckoned  to  us  at 
leaft  three  hundred.  Here,  as  at  Malvern,  the 
lodgers  in  each  houiVboard  together. 

About  a  mile  from  Buxton  is  the  firft  wonder 
of  the  Peak,  called  Poole's  Hole. 

This  cavern  at  the  entrance  is  fmall,  and  pro- 
miles  but  little  ;  after  advancing,  however,  a  few 
paces,  and  creeping  as  clofe  to  the  ground  as  you 
pollibly  can,  you  come  to  a  chafm,  where  you 
are  fhewn  Poole's  faddle  and  his  turtle,  both  of 
them  good  incruftations.  Palling  hence,  you 
come  to  other  fine  pieces  of  fpar,  varioufly  twill- 
ed round  the  rocks,  called  Poole's  Tripe  and  his 
Wool  fa  ck,  both  inimitably  honeycombed  in  the 
fineft  kind  of  white  petrifaction  :  whilft  a  fpring 
of  clear,  tranfparent  water  ifllies  from  one  fide, 
and  an  exact  refemblance  of  an  elephant  ftrikes 
you  at  the  other.  From  this  place,  creeping 
upon  all  fours,  and  afcending  a  moft  flippery  path, 
vou  open  a  prodigious  dome,  iixty  or  feventy  feet 
high,  where  you  perceive  an  extraordinary  large 
piece  of  fpar  pendent  from  the  roof,  called  the 
Flitch  of  Bacon  ;  and,  flaring  in  the  fide,  the 
fanciful  refemblance  of  old  Poole  himfelf.  Hence 
you  come  to  the  Lion  and  the  Lady's  Toilet  -,  the 
I  former  fpreading  upwards,  and  the  latter  hanging 
down  in  all  the  careleffneis  of  eafe  and  elegance. 
Thefe,  however,  conduct  you  but  to  greater  beau- 
ties; the  Dark  Lantern,  as  it  is  called;  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  incruftation  falling  down  in  folds,  and  the 
roof  fparkling  with  tranfparent  pieces  of  petri- 
faction of  the  fhape  of  icicles.  From  this  you 
come  to  an  apartment,  at  leaft  fifty  feet  high, 
in  which  you  have  a  fmail  black  figure  in  fpar, 

refembiing 
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refemblng  a  moufe,  and  a  range  of  organs,  as  it 
were,  immediately  above  it.  Leaving  this,  you 
get  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  Pillar,  fo  called  from 
the  unfortunate  Mary, when  fhe  vilited  this  place; 
a  column,  moft  beautifully  furrounded  with  cur- 
tains of  fine  incrufiation,  airily  difplayed.  Here 
moil  people  chufe  to  flop  ;  but,  urged  by  the 
fpirit  of  curiofity,  we  dared  to  venture  farther. 
Cotton,  indeed,  throws  a  damp  upon  the  mind 
when  he  fpeaks  of  this  attempt;  for,  in  his 
words, 


*l  Over  the  brook  you're  now  obliged  to  ftride. 
And  on  the  left  hand  by  this  pillar's  fide, 
To  fcek  new  wonders,  though  beyond  this  iton 
Unlets  you  fate  return,  you'll  meet  with  none, 
And  that,  indeed,  will  be  a  kind  of  one." 


"I 


On,  however,  we  went;  the  place  fo  fleep, 
craggy,  and  flippery,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
fait  grafps,  we  fhould  never  have  been  able  to 
have  got  to  the  top.  Here  we  flopped  fome  time 
in  admiration.  A  candle,  judicioully  placed,  with- 
out our  knowledge,  at  the  very  extremity,  peep- 
ed like  a  liar  on  a  fine  cloudy  night,  while  ano- 
ther, as  properly  fet  at  the  bottom,  whence  we 
had  afcended,  had  as  lingular  and  as  awful  an 
effea. 

Hence,  flill  adventuring  upwards,  you  pafs  by 
the  Lady'9  Pillion  and  a  curtain,  both  of  them 
beautiful  incruftations;  and  thence  paffing 
through  the  eye  of  St.  Andrew's  Needle,  and 
keeping  his  throne  to  the  right,  you  pafs  over  a 
heap  of  irregular  rocks  to  a  paffage,  moft  em- 
phatically and  juftly  ftiled,  Break-back  PafTage. 
Here,  crawling  again,  you  at  length  come  to 
ph.Q  practicable  end  of  this  extensive  cavern,  at 

the 
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the  diftance  of  two  thoufand  and  feven  feet  from 
the  entrance. 

Quitting  Poole's  Hole,  we  rode  to  the  fourth 
wonder  of  the  Peak,  fome  of  the  others  not 
being  worthy  of  attention,  called  Elden  Hole. 
Here  we  indeed  had  matter  for  affright?  a  tre-, 
mendous  yawning  gulph,  bottomlefs,  as  it  is  faid, 
opens  its  wide  mouth  on  the  fide  of  a  hill.  The 
noife  of  ftones,-  or  any  other  body  thrown  into 
it,  gradually,  and  as  at  a  diflance,  dies  away. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of,  that  has  fallen 
into  it;  all  is  infcrutable  to  man.  Trials  upon 
trials  have  been  made  with  refpect  to  its  depth  j 
but  all  without  effect.  Cotton  tried  a  line  and 
plummet  tvyo  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-two 
feet,  but  could  not  touch  the  bottonj  neither 
could  he  at  that  time  hear  the  water.  We, 
however,  fancied  the  contrary  j  for  two  ftones, 
out  of  a  prodigious  number,  which  we  plunged 
into  it,  moft  certainly  immerfed  themfelves  in 
that  element. 

Many  fiories  are  told  of  accidents  which  have 
happened  at  this  place;  cattle  frequently  tum- 
ble into  it.  But  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful 
than  the  acknowledgment  of  a  villain,  wftb, 
when  on  the  fcaffold  for  the  perpetration  of  fome 
other  horrid  deed,. con fe (Ted  having  thrown  an 
unfortunate  traveller  into  it,  whom  he  had  rob- 
bed, and  who  had  entrufted  himfelf  to  his  guid- 
ance. Another  inftance  of  an  untimely  fate  hap- 
pened to  a  poor  hind,  who,  eager  for  money,  en- 
gaged, for  a  fum,  to  go  to  the  bottom.  His  er- 
rand proved  fruitlefs?  vapour,  or  fright,  disor- 
dered his  fenfes :  he  was  drawn  to  the  top,  and 
expired  in  madnefs  in  a  few  days. 

Satisfied 
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Satisfied  with  the  dreadful  appearance  of  this 
place,  we  again  mounted  our  hones,  and,  climb- 
ing over  the  hill,  descended   on  the  other  fide 
into  the  high  road  leading  from  Manchefter  to 
Sheffield,  and  palling  by  Mam-Tor,  or  the  Shi- 
vered Mountain,  we  came  to  a  moft  romantic 
turn  at  the  foot  of  fome  Stupendous  hills.   Here, 
proceeding  along,    we   perceived  a   fmall    oval 
aperture  in   a  rock,  which  we  found  tenanted 
only  by  birds.     Continuing  our  joircney  to  a  lead 
mine,  called  the  Stafford fhire  Speedwell,  we  put 
ourfclves  under  the  guidance  of  the  manager, 
and  very  fhortly  perceived  an  opening  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  which,  by  one  hundred 
and  ieven  fteps,  almoft  perpendicular,  brought 
us  to  a  river,  where  a  boat  was  ready,  with  a 
perfon  in  it,  and  fome  candles,  that  he  begged 
we  would  t3ke  charge  of.     Taking  pofleflion  of 
the  candles,  therefore,  and  entrusting  ourfelves 
to   this  fecond   Charon,    off   pufhed  the   boat, 
when,  by  flicks  placed  on  either  fide  in  the  rocks, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  feet  from  each  other, 
he  fhoved  us  along  for  a  confiderable  di dance. 
Unufual  as  this  fubterranean  navigation  was,  it 
yet  was  exceedingly  awful  and  lublime.     Coaft- 
ing  along  in   this   manner,    our  attention  was; 
fuddenly  called  off  by  a  melodious  noife,  which, 
reverberating  along  the  concave  of  the  roof,  loll 
itfelf  with  us  in  the  fweeteft  notes.     At  length 
we  came,  to  the  fpot  whence  it  ifiued ;  and  here 
indeed  our  wonder  increaied.     A  little  boy  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  placed  in  a 
niche  where  he  had  juft  room  to  move,  was  driv- 
ing, with  a  bellows,  a  fupply  of  frelh  air  to  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  river;  and  in  this  fitu- 
ation  was  warbling  forth  his  notes.     Nature  had 
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bleffed  him  with  a  charming  voice,  and,  regard- 
lefs.of  his  deftiny,  he  worked  and  lung  his  eight 
long  hours,  the  period  allotted  him  to  labour. 
Palling  this  inhabitant  of  thefe  nether  regions, 
we  onward  continued  our  way,  and  at  length, 
having  traverfed  between  fixteen  and  eighteen 
.hundred  feet,  came  to  the  end,  where  we  found  ■ 
three  hale  and  cheerful  men  bulled  at  their  oc- 
cupations. 

In  the  rocks  of  this  cavern  are  feveral  veins  of 
lead  :  the  expence,  however,  has  been  too  great 
to  work  it  in  its  natural  Hate  ;  the  idea  of  a  wa- 
ter conveyance,  therefore  preiented  itfelf.  This 
channel  was  accordingly  planned  -,  and  here,  as 
in  other  ufeful  projects,  the  world  became  in- 
debted to  the  public  l'pirit  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water.  .  The  whole  of  this  paflfage,  excavated 
in  the  folid  rock,  being  carried  on  with  his  af» 
iiflance.  The  miners  blow  it  up,  and  clear  the 
fpace  by  contract. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  joined  the  miners, 
that  we  found  the  vaft  confequence  of  the  air 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  bellows  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  atmofphere,  as  they  proceed 
along  in  thefe  fubterraneous  works,  becomes 
dank  and  thick,  and  without  a  conftant  rare- 
faction, it  would  certainly  deftroy  them  :  never* 
thelefs,  thefe  people  are  exceedingly  healthy, 
and  full  of  good  humour.  It  was  now  time  for 
us  to  return  j  we  accordingly  found  our  way 
back  in  the  manner  we  had  entered,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Caftleton,  a  town  fituated  imme- 
diately under  the  Peak  of  Derby,  where  we  took 
fome  refreshment,  and  then  walked  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  wonders,  called  Peak's  Hole. 

Vol.  III.  L  The 
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The  approach  to  this  cavern  is  grand  and  tre- 
mendous; a  river  iffuing  from  its  mouth,  and  a 
range  of  rocks,  rearing  their  heads  to  the  ikies, 
furround  you.  One  of  thefe  is  meafured  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  perpendicular.  Being 
arrived  at  the  entrance,  which  is  forty-two  feet 
high,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide, 
the  attention  is  caught  by  cottages  fcattered  up 
and  down  in  this  dark  abode,  and  a  multitude  of 
women  and  children  fpinning  at  wheels. 

The  next  thing  to  which  the  guide  calls  the 
attention,  is  the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  a  large  incruf- 
tation  hanging  on  one  fide,  which  you  quickly 
pafs  by,  and  then  come  to  a  fmall  door,  which 
affords  a  moil  ftupendous  view  of  a  concave.  On, 
however,  you  go,  Hooping  till  you  get  into  the 
Bell  Houfe,  and  thence  palling  along,  you  come 
to  the  river,  on  which  there  is  a  boat,  into  which 
you  get,  and  lying  at  full  length,  are  thus  ferried 
over,  or  rather  carried  up  a  winding  firearm  till 
landing,  you  fancy  yourfelf  arrived  in  the  firft 
apartment  of  the  infernal  deities.  Nothing  can 
be  more  ftupendous  than  the  appearance  of  this 
dreary  vault.  The  length  of  it  is  two  hundred 
and  feventy  feetj  the  width  two  hundred  and 
ten,  and  the  height  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Stopping  here  to  enjoy  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the 
fcene,  a  number  of  candles  are  difperfed,  which 
twinkling  like  ftars,  afford  an  awful  affem- 
blage.  \ 

Leaving  this,  you  get  to  a  winding  of  the  ri- 
ver, which  you  pafs  upon  the  moulders  of  your 
guides,  and  thence  arrive  at  Roger  Raines  Houfe, 
fo  called  from  drops  of  water,  which  incefTantly 
filtrate  through  every  part  of  it.  From  this  you 
continue  to  the  Chancel,  where  calmly  proceed- 
ing, 
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ing,  you-  are  fuddenly  accofted  by  the  voices  of 
a  choir  of  men  chaunting  in  a  niche  above  you, 
at  the  elevation  of  about  tifty-feven  feet.  Here  we 
flopped.  The  airs  were  flow  and  folemn  ;  every 
thing  confpired  to  turn  the  mtnd  to  meditation. 
Nature  appeared  in  awful,  though  frightful  ma- 
jefty  before  us ;  in  a  word,  we  could  not  but 
fancy  ourfelves  tranfported  to  another  wrorld. 

From  the  Chancel  you  continue  to  the  Devil's 
Cellar.  Hence  you  proceed  by  a  fandy  hillock, 
defcending  gradually  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  at  length  come  to  the  Half-way  hor.fe,  as  it 
is  called,  where  you  have  a  fine  tranfparent  run 
of  water.  Palling  on,  you  proceed  through  three 
moll  regular,  naturally-formed  arches  near  the 
borders  of  the  river,  whence  you  fancy  you  hear 
the  rumbling  of  a  cafcade:  and  then  crollingthe 
river,  come  to  another  range  of  equally  as  beauti- 
ful arches,  which  conduces  you,  with  the  river 
an  your  right,  to  the  hanging  rock. 

From  this  fpot  you  get  to  the  place  where  the 
current  rolls  rapidly  along,  and  palling  through 
another  range  of  arches,  and  Tom  of  Lincoln,  lb 
called  from  its  refemblance  to  a  bell,  you  at  length 
jet  to  the.  extremity  of  this  wonderful  place,  two 
[Jioufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  en- 
trance, and  fix  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet 
seneath  the  iurtace.of  the  hill. 

This,  however,  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  the  end 
>f  the  cavern  ;  and  experiments  are  accordingly 
nakiog,  by  blowing  away  the  rocks,  to  open  a 
:ommunication  with  the  cavern  already  men- 
:ioned,  through  which  the  fame  river  is  fuppof- 
id  to  flow. 

Before  I  quit  this  fpot,  I  muft  not  omit  men-? 

ioning  the  daggering  effect  of  a  blait,  as  they 
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flyle  it,  occafioned  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  pow- 
der crammed  into  a  rock,  and  fet  tire  to.  The  ex- 
plolion  is  wonderfully  grand  j  heaven  and  earth 
feem  coming  together.  All  vifiters  are  treated 
with  this  falute.  This  crath  over,  we  returned 
to  the  door  at  which  we  had  entered,  and  were 
once  more  blerTed  with  a  peep  of  day,  burft- 
ing  into  the  cavern,  illumining  the  objects  in  a 
much  more  fublime  manner  than  they  had  hi- 
therto pre  fen  ted  themfelves  *. 

Tired  not  a  little,  we  anxioufly  defired  to  re- 
turn to  our  inn  ;  but  we  were  told,  other  objects 
Hill  folicited  our  attention.  Accordingly  we 
were  conducted  to  the  fummit  of  the  Peak,  and 
fhewn  the  old  cattle,  parts  of  which  are  in  good 
prefervation  :  but  there  fitting  down  to  reft  our- 
felves,  we  were  unexpectedly  and  raoft  gallantly 
ferenaded  by  a  band  of  mufic  from  the  oppofite 
hill.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  happily 
timed  ;  neither  could  there  ever  have  been  people 
more  defirous  of  being  foothed  than  we  were. 
The  day  had  been  a  day  of  labour  ;  quiet  was 
neceffary.  So  that  enjoying  the  welcome  founds, 
and  admiring  the  ferenity  of  the  evening,  we 
peacefully  laid  ourfelves  on  the  grafs;  and  in 
that  fweetetl  of  all  carelefs  indigencies,  baniili- 
ed  the  languor  of  fatigue. 

Having  heard  of  a  three-mile  cavern,  and  be- 
ing by  this  time  pretty  well  familiarized  with 
danger,  we  were  determined  next  day  to  ex- 
plore it.  Summoning  therefore  a  pojft-comitatm  of 
all  the  miners  about  Caftleton,  we  in  brief  told 
them  our  intention.  Art-onifhment  at  firft  pre- 
vented them  from  thinking  us  ferious  j  none  but 

*  For  a  farther  account  of  this  celebrated  cavern,  fee  Mr. 
Bray's  Tour. 
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two  or  three  had  ever  ventured  upon  a  trial ;  and 
even  cutiom  had  not  reconciled  the  others  to  fo 
hazardous  an  enterprize.  A  promiie  of  reward, 
however,  prevailed  upon  the  whole,  and  they 
agreed  to  attend  us  in  the  morning.  Having 
made  the  preliminary  preparations,  and  leftfome 
memorandums,  and  a  card  of  direction  to  our 
friends  on  the  inn  table,  in  cafe  of  accidents, 
we  fallied  out  early  the  next  morning,  accom- 
panied by  a  chofen  fet  of  our  guides,  and  re- 
paired to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
fifTure  opens  itfelf  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Provided  by  the  miners  with  proper  drefies,  we 
then  ftripped  ourfelves  of  our  own  outward  ap- 
parel, and  putting  on  each  a  pair  of  canvafstrow- 
fers,  a  flannel  jacket,  and  over  that  a  canvafs 
frock,  with  a  handkerchief  round  our  heads,  and 
a  miner's  cap,  we  proceeded  one  by  one  down 
this  dread  abyfs,  for  the  diftance  of  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  perpendicular. 

Imagination  can  fcarcely  form  a  defcent  more 
perilous.  The  only  fteps  or  things  to  hold  by,  are 
bits  of  oak  ftuck  into  the  fides,  when  the  cavern 
was  firft  discovered;  fortunately  all  was  firm,  and 
we  arrived  at  the  bottom  unhurt.  Here  rang- 
ing ourfelves  in  order,  with  a  large  bundle  of 
candles  and  torches,  independent  of  the  candles 
which  each  of  us  carried,  we  proceeded  with  to- 
lerable facility  through  two  or  three  lofty  and 
moft  beautifully  enamelled  caverns  of  fpar.  This- 
we  conceived  an  earned  of  future  delight,  and 
the  tablets  were  accordingly  fet  at  work  ;  but, 
alas!  how  great  was  our  miftake.  Here  our  dif- 
ficulties were  to  commence. 

Following  the  guide,  who  befides  another  who 

was  with  us,  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
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liad  ever  penetrated  before,  we  forced  our  way  with 
infinite  ftruggles,  through  a  narrow  fpace  be- 
tween  two  rocks,  and  thence  getting  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  were,  for  the  full  diftance  of  a 
mile,  obliged  to  crawl  without  ever  daring  to  lift 
up  our  heads ;  we  ftill,  however,  hoped  for  fome- 
thing  better.  On  we  accordingly  proceeded,  till 
a  dreadful  noife,  rumbling  along  the  horrible 
crevices  of  the  cave,  gave  us  to  underftand  we 
were  near  a  river:  to  this,  we  hurried  as  faft  as 
we  were  able.  But  defcription  is  inadequate  to 
any  thing  like  a  reprefentation  of  the  fcene.  A 
vaft  ocean  feemed  roaring  in  upon  us;  in  fome 
places  burfting  with  inconceivable  impetuofity, 
and  at  others  falling  through  dreadful  chafms, 
burft  into  fhaggy  forms  to  give  it  vent  :  through 
this  our  journey  was  to  continue.  A  cry  of  light, 
however,  alarmed  us:  the  confinement  of  the  air, 
and  the  narrownefs  of  our  track,  had  extinguish- 
ed all  our  torches;  the  candles  too,  all  but  one 
fmall  end,  were  totally  expended.  We  knew 
not  what  to  do.  In  vain  the  miners  fliouted  for 
the  fupply  which  was  to  have  come  behind;  no 
anfwer  was  returned.  Our  fate  feemed  inevit- 
able ;  but  the  principals  of  the  party,  fortunate- 
ly, expreffed  no  fear.  In  this  extremity,  a  gal- 
lant fellow,  who  yet  was  ignorant  of  the  place, 
fuddenly  difappeared,  and  after  groping  for  a 
confiderable  time  in  the  dark  and  difmal  horrors 
of  the  place,  at  length  returned  to  us  with  a  fup- 
ply of  candles,  having  discovered  his  companions, 
to  whom  they  were  given  in  charge,  almoft  pe- 
trified with  fear,  and  unable  to  follow  us  from 
apprehenfion.  Reprieved  in  this  manner  from  a 
death  which  feemed  to  wait  us,  in  its  moft  hor- 
rid form,  we  onward  proceeded  with  a  frelh  re- 
cruit 
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emit  of  fpirits  ;  and  plunging  into  the  river  above 
our  waifts,  cautioully  picked  our  fieps,  and,  at 
length,  after  a  four-hours  mod  unfpeakable  fa7 
tigue,  arrived  at  about  three  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  fpot,  where  the  fubterranean  paiTage  we  had 
the  day  before  explored,  was  expected  to  find  an.  , 
entrance  into  this  dreadful  place. 

But  here  we  were  obliged  to  flop  ;  a  fall  into  a 
yawning  gulph,  from  which  I  was  providentially 
faved  by  the  corner  of  a  rock  catching  me  by  the 
knee,  had  hitherto  given  mean  inconceivable  de- 
gree of  pain  :  it  now  became  intolerable.  Out, 
however,  I  was  to  crawl.  The  retreat  accord- 
ingly began  ;  but  no  anguifh  could  furpafs  what 
I  felt.  Often  did  I  wifh  to  remain  where  I  was  5 
no  fuccour  or  afliftance  could  be  given  me:  every 
man  was  painfully  burled  in  the  charge  of  hi?  own 
fafety.  At  length,  having  almoft  worn  out  the 
other  knee,  I  was  compelled  to  call  out  for  help, 
as  we  happily  came  to  the  firft  opening  where 
I  could  be  raifed.  Languor  and  faintnefs  from 
what  I  had  fuffered,  had  totally  deprived  me  of 
my  ftrength  :  I  was  feated  on  a  rock,  where  I 
breathed  a  little  freer,  and  being  refreihed  in 
a  few  minutes,  I  tottered  through  the  reft  of  the 
cavern,  with  occafional  help,  and  in  that  man- 
ner got  to  the  bleffed  funihine  of  the  day. 

Altogether,  the  depth  we  had  defcended  was 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms,  or  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  the  length  about 
three  miles,  according  to  the  miners'  calculation. 
Neither  at  this  dillance  were  we  at  the  end  5  a 
paiTage  dill  continued,  but  fo  filled  with  water, 
and  fo  full  of  peril,  that  the  miners  themjelves 
were  averfe  to  farther  trial.  And  here,  having 
made  this  dangerous  experiment  myfelf,  I  would 
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caution  others  from  being  fo  unpardonably  led  by 
curiofity,  as  to  tempt  deftruction,  where,  inde- 
pendent of  the  dangers  of  maims,  cuts,  and  frac- 
tures, the  falling  of  a  fingle  ftone  might  bury 
him  in  eternity  for  ever  *. 

Leaving  Caftleton,  and  paffingMaunfel  Dale,  and 
Haddon  Cattle,  an  old  feat  of  the  Rutland,  family, 
we  came  to  Chatfworth,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonfhire.  The  approach  to  this  houfe  is  plea- 
fant,  and  the  edifice  itfelf,  with  the  river  Der- 
went  running  in  front,  is  happily  fitnated,  and 
makes  a  good  appearance.  The  beds  and  chairs  in 
the  apartments  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  when  ihe  was  a  captive  here  under  the  care 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  are  melancholy  me- 
morials of  fallen  greatnefs.  Compaffion  for  the 
fate  of  this  unhappy  fair  one  made  us  review  this 
part  of  the  manfion  with  much  veneration.  The 
reft  was  little  above  the  common  ttandard  of  me- 
diocrity j  although  with  a  little  trouble,  I  will 
not  fay  as  to  the  expence,  it  might  readily  be 
lendered  not  onlyconvenient,  but  fuperb.  There 
are  but  few  good  pictures  here;  but  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  by  Hannibal  Caraccio,  well  deferves 
notice. 

The  grounds  are  naturally  well  adapted  to 
the  boldeft  beauties;  and  attention  feems»to  have 
been  paid  to  them.  The  old  duke  planted  a 
confiderable  extent  of  ground,  and  his  fon  is 
now  employed  in  the  fame  laudable  fpecies  of 
improvement.     Nature   has   done  a   vaft  deal ; 

*  We  earneftly  join  in  the  prudent  advice  of  our  author.  It 
is  fometimes  neceffary  and  fomelimes  honourable  to  brave  dan- 
ger ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  foolifh  or  even  contemptible  in 
the  eye  of  eafon,  than  to  riik  life  from  m«e  wantonnefs  or 
ufelefs  curiofity. 

water 
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water  is  in  plenty;  and  where  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  that  element  is  placed,  a  delightful 
diltribution  of  it  might  eafily  be  made. 

Continuing  our  route  from  Chatfworth  to- 
wards the  village  of  Matlock,  we  traced  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  highly  romantic  and  piclurefque. 
Either  fide  is  bounded  by  hills  and  ftupendous 
rocks,  with  cottages  here  and  there  interfperfed, 
and  a  profufion  of  wood,  fometimes  irregularly 
fcattered,  and  at  others,  fpreading  in  the  clofeft 
foliage,  with  the  river  Derwent  rolling  itfelf 
pleafantly  in  the  centre  of  the  dale.  In  this 
beautiful  Spot  lies  Matlock  Spa,  celebrated  for 
its  medicinal  qualities.  From  the  lodging  houles 
immediately  defcending,  you  arrive  at  the  margin 
of  the  river,  clofely  embowered  by  trees,  irre- 
gularly planted  in  a  flirubbery,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeding through  a  winding  path,  you  pafs  a 
cafcade  precipitating  from  the  right,  and  then 
come  to  a  confiderable  water-work ,  erected  for 
the  purpoie  of  draining  a  lead  mine  on  the  op- 
pofite  (hore.  Our  late  difafters  did  not  prevent 
us  from  another  attempt  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Our  fubterrene  progrefs,  indeed,  was 
ihort,  fo  that  we  quickly  returned;  and  then, 
again,  on  theoppofite  fide  to  Matlock,  continued 
through  fhady  walks,  till  we  came  to  a  flight 
of  fteps  which  led  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
commands  an  enchanting  profpect. 

From  Matlock,  our  next  ftage  was  Chefier- 
field,  a  large,  well-built  town,  with  a  navigable 
canal.  Proceeding,  we  vifited  Sheffield  in  York- 
fhire ;  but  this  was  fo  thoroughly  dirty,  and 
mean  in  appearance,  fhat  after  viewing  its  manu- 
factories, which,  by  the  way,  are  inferior  to  thofe 
of  Birmingham,    we  advanced    to    Doncafterj 
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pafiing  by  Coninglborough  Caftle,  an  ancient 
pile,  with  many  parts  of  it  in  good  prefervation, 
and  admirably  well  fituated.  Doncafter  is  a 
neat  and  populous  town  :  the  houfes  in  general 
are  good,  and  the  ftreets  are  well  paved.  In  the 
church,  an  old  Gothic  building,  is  a  monument 
of  an  earl  of  Doncafter,  with  this  whimfical 
infcription : 

Howe,  Howe,  who  is  here  ? 

I  Robin,  of  Duncaftere, 

And  Margaret,  my  feare,  . 

That  I  fpent,  that  I  had. 

That  I  gave,  that  I  have. 

That  I  left,  that  I  loft. 
A.D.  1597. 
Quoad  Robertas  Byrks,  who  in  this  world  did  reign 
Tbreeicore  yeares  and  feven,  but  Hv'd  not  one. 

Doncafter  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  as 
appears  from  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which 
fays,  the  Crifpinian  borfe  were  ftationed  here 
while  the  Romans  were  in  Britain  ;  and  that  the 
governor  of  the  province  generally  redded  in  its 
caftle,  that  he  might  be  near  the  wall  to  repel 
theincurfions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

Leaving  Doncafter,  we  came  to  Ferrybridge, 
thence  to  Tadcafter,  and  from  Tadcafter  to  York. 
The  extent  of  this  town  is  very  confiderable; 
being  an  archiepifcopal  fee,  and  always  giving  a 
title  to  one  of  the  royal  family,  it  has  ever  been 
peculiarly  attended  to.  The  ftreets  are  tolera- 
bly broad  and  well-built.  The  river  Oufe  runs 
through  the  centre  of  it,  and  is  covered  with 
veflels  of  coniiderable  burden.  Along  the  bor- 
ders of  this  river,  a  public  walk,  well  planted 
with  trees,  for  the  fpace  of  about  a  mile,  has 
been  carried  for  the  recreation  of  theinhabitants. 
Notwithftanding  the  lize  and  antiquity  of  York, 

there 
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there  is  certainly  nothing  in  it  that  is  worthy 
the  obfervation  of  a  traveller,  except  the  cathe- 
dral or  minfter,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  caftle.  The 
minfter  is  very  large;  the  extent  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet ;  the  breadth  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet;  and  the  height  ninety-nine 
feet.  The  nave  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wider 
than  that  of  St.  Paul's,  and  eleven  feet  higher. 
The  chapter-houfe  is  likewife  a  monument  of 
good  tafte  and  workmanfhip;  it  is  fixty-three 
feet  in  diameter,  of  an  a£tagonal  form,  arched, 
and  without  a  pillar  in  the  centre  to  fupport  it. 
The  aflembly-room,  though  much  admired,  is 
indifferent :  the  architecture  being  exceedingly 
heavy. 

The  Romans  had  a  temple  at  York  dedicated 
to  Bellona,  and  three  of  their  highways  crorTed 
the  city.  It  was  alfo  the  favourite  refidence  of 
the  Emperor  Severus,  and  here  he  refigned  his 
breath,  leaving  his  kingdoms  to  his  two  fons. 
Here  too  William  king  of  Scotland  paid  homage 
to  Henry  II.  in  1174,  resigning  the  ancient  in- 
dependence of  his  crown. 

Bending  our  courfe  ftill  northward  from 
York,  we  proceeded  through  a  pleafant  country 
to  Caftle  Howard,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Carliile, 
On  opening  the  manfion,  it  prefents  a  grand  ap-  , 
pearance  :  the  approach/however,  is  too  ftraight 
and  formally  planted.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
park,  which  is  through  an  arched  gateway  lined 
and  flanked  with  towers,  you  come  to  an  emi- 
nence, and  thence  to  an  obelifk,  charged  with 
infcriptions. 

The  diffimilarity  of  the  two  wings  of  the  houfe 
ftrikes  every  traveller;  and  furely  it  is  a  palpable 
folecifm  in  architecture.  The  hall  is  a  grand 
2  and 
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and  uncommon  room;  in  it  are  full  lengths  in 
marble  of  Auguftus  Caefar  and  Aurelius,  Ceres, 
Commodus,  Scipio  Africanus,  Marc  Anthony, 
and  two  females,  fuppofed  to  be  wives  of  B.oman 
emperors. 

The  apartments  are  decorated  with  numerous 
family  portraits,  and  many  other  pieces  by  dif- 
tinguiihed  mailers,,  beiides  feveral  works  of 
virtu. 

The  mufeum  is  filled  with  antique  buftos,  urns, 
bronzes,  farcophagufes,  tables,  and  many  other 
articles  curious  and  worthy  of  obfervation.  Be- 
iides which,  there  is  a  gallery  one  hundred  and 
fixtv  feet  in  length,  in  which  is  a  considerable 
collection  of  pictures,  medals,  fpars,  &rc. 

In  a  confpicuous  fituation  in  the  park,  nands 
a  maufoleum,  with  a  chapel  upon  its  top.  This 
repofitory  of  the  dead  has  lbmething  awful  and 
magnificent  about  it. 

The  path  to  it  winds  through  the  park;  the 
building  itfelf  is  furrounded  with  mainve  pil- 
lars, and  covered  by  a  dome  of  good  workman- 
ship. From  the  maufoleum  you  proceed  to 
Diana's  Temple,  and  thence,  continuing  along  a 
handfome  terrace,  come  to  the  front  of  the  houfe, 
which  is  elegant  and  fuperb.  In  ihort,  Caftle 
Howard  is  a  feat  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
family  to  whom  it  appertains. 

Leaving  Caftle  Howard,  we  proceeded  to  Scar- 
borough. Filled,  like  all  other  watering-places^ 
at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  we  found  at  firft  fome 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  lodging  :  but  this  being; 
at  length  acquired,  the  time  we  flayed  glided! 
pleafantly  along.  The  waters  are  in  many  cafes- 
reckoned  falutary ;  but  the  bathing  is  the  chief 
inducement    for    company    to    refort    thither; 

which. 
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which,  together  with  the  frethneis  of  the  fea- 
breezes,  the  regular  airings  on  the  beech,  in  a 
pure,  marine  atmofphere,  and  the.cheerful  even- 
ing recreations  at  the  rooms*  are  fuch  powerful 
helps,  that  few  people  go  there  valetudinary  who 
do  not  experience  their  good  effects. 

From  Scarborough,  which  has  nothing, worthy 
of  attention,  except  the  cattle,  built  by  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  upori 
a  high  point  of  land  to  the  -northward  of  the 
town,  and  which  mull  have  been,  in  former 
days,  of  much  confederation,  we  made  an  excur- 
sion, in  an  irregular  route,  over  the  woulds  of 
Yorkshire,  to  Driffield,  and  thence  to  Beverley. 
This  town,  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is 
one  hundred  and  feventy-nine  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  remarkable  both  for  the  cleanlinefs 
of  its  ftreets  and  houfes,  and  for  its  minfter, 
which,  though  greatly  inferior  in  lize  to  many  in 
the  kingdom,  is  in  point  of  beauty  and  fymme- 
try,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  moft. 

Leaving  Beverley,  we  continued  our  route  to 
Hull,  a  large  and  populous  fea-port  towm  in  the 
fame  county.  This  place,  htuated  conveniently 
on  the  German  Ocean,  drives  a  confiderable  trade 
with  the  Baltic,  the  United  Provinces,  and  all 
the  northern  nations:  for  this  purpofe  a  Trinity 
Houfe  has  been  eftablilhed  on  the  moft  laudable 
foundation.  No  town  can  boa  ft  of  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  induftry  than  Hujl ;  .the  whole  mafs 
of  the  inhabitants  feems  pervaded  by  fome  one 
principle  of  commerce  or  another. 

From  Hull,  palling,  through  Furfby,  Cave, 
!and  Howdon,  we  arrived  at  Thorne,  a  town  fitu- 
^ated  on  the  confines  of  the  marines,  which  have 
nothing  in  thei£  but  ivJjiaL  is.  dreary  and  unplea- 

Vol,  lit   '  .      "**"  M  '  fant, 
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fant,  favinj  the  trunks  of  trees,  the  relics  of  for* 
mer  ages. 

From  Thorne  we  proceeded  through  Courick, 
Snaith,  CarUon,  Cammelfworth,  and  Selby,  croiT- 
ed  the  Oufe  in  a  ferry-boat ;  then  to  Efcirk,  Ful- 
ford,  York,  and  again  vifi ted  Scarborough. 

After  a  fhort  ftay  at  this  northern  watering- 
place,  in  September  we  began  onr  progrefs  to  the 
north.  Faffing  through  Thornton  and  Pickering, 
two  inconsiderable  villages,  we  came  to  Helm- 
fley,  a  fair  looking  town,  with  the  remains  of 
an  old  cattle,  in  tolerable  good  prefervation. 
Adjoining  to  Helmfley  is  Duncombe  Park,  a  feat 
belonging  to  Mr.  Duncombe,  and  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  traveller,  The  approach  is 
good>  and  the  honfe  itfelf,  although  the  wings, 
like  thofe  of  Caftle  Howard,  are  oi  different  con- 
ftruclions,  is  both  commodious  and  elegant.  The 
paintings,  in  general,  are  fine,  as  are  the  fta- 
tues  and  buftos;  a  dog,  in  marble,  by  a  celebrat- 
ed Grecian  artift,  is,  to  connoiffeurs,  the  fineft 
and  moft  valuable  part  of  the  collection.  The 
terrace  at  Wardour  Caftle  has  already  been  men- 
tioned with  eulogiurn,  but  that  at  Duncombe 
Park  excels  it.  Lord  Arundel's,  it  is  true,  is 
more  exteniive  j  Mr.  Duncombe's,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  J  think  more  beautiful.  Surrounding  it  is 
a  deep  vale  covered  with  trees,  and  a  river  glid- 
ing through  it,  while  a  rich  hanging  wood  on  the 
other  fide  gives  a  wildnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  richnefs  to  a  landfcape,  romantic  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

ft  being  dark  when  we  left  Duwaombe  Park, 
and  having  a  crois  road  to  encounter,  we  had 
foroe  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  fuccefs  of  our  expe- 
dition to  Thurik  that  night;  *rhich  phce,  in- 

deed>, 
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deed,  having  loft  our  way,  wedid  not  reach  till 
eleven  o'clock. 

From  Thurtk,  by  an  exceeding  good  road,  and 
through  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country,  we 
proceeded  to  Rippon,  a  place  diftant,  from  Lon- 
don about  two  hundred  and  eighteen  miles.  This 
town  is  large,  though  not  populous.  Thechureto, 
or  minfter,  is  a  mafTy  edifice ;  bat  not  remark* 
able  for  any  thing,  fave  the  charncl  Ijoufe,  in 
which  tome  remnants  of  mortality  are  moftpi- 
ouily  and  methodically  arranged. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rippon,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  about  three  miles,  ftat^s  Studley  Park,  the 
feat  of  Mr.  Aiflabie*. — The  approach  to  this 
fpot  through  the  park,  which  naturally  fwells 
with  much  elegance,  and  is  well  planted  with 
trees,  is  highly  agreeable  and  pi&urefque.  The 
houfe  itfelf  is  large  and  commodious;  the  pro- 
fpects  from  the  lawn  before  it  are  exquifite.  On 
the  one  fide,  the  town  and  minfter  of  Rippon  $ 
on  the  other,  Fountaine's  Abbey  j  while  an  obe- 
liik,  a  pavilion,  and  a  temple,  prefent  them- 
felves  in  different  places  in  front.  Defcending 
from  the  houfe  by  a  gradual  Hope,  you  come  to 
the  garden,  as  it  is  called,  although,  in  reality, 
it  is  only  a  part  of  the  park  more  carefully  im- 
proved. The  hanging-wood  that  overfhafes  the 
pretty  little  river  that  wajhes  this  fpot,  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  extreme.  Placing  yOurfeif  near  the 
figure  of  a  dying  gladiator,  the  prolpe6t  is  really 
charming.  Proceeding  on,  you  open  a  line,  old 
bridge,  with  a  river  ruining  through  it,  and  the 
back  ground  fo  darkened  by  trees,  as  to  give  the 

*  This  charming  feat  is  mentioned  with  due  commendation 
by  every  traveller, 
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idea  of  a  cafcade  foaming  through  a  cavern.  At 
the  foot  of  the  bridge,  you  open  a  beautiful  af- 
femblage  of  new  objects  mod  elegantly  divert!- 
fiedj  the  banquetting'houfe,  cold-bath,  rotunda, 
and  a  fmall  pavilion,  peering  above  the  trees. 
Croffing  the  bridge,  you  then  come  to  the  refer- 
voir,  an  extenfive  meet  of  water,  on  the  banks 
of  which  are  feveral  elegant  receifes.  Turning 
to  the  left,  you  reach  the  Temple  of  Piety, 
whence  you  have  a  pleating  view  of  the  oppofite 
ihore,  well  fwelled  in  lawn  and  planted.  From 
the  Temple  of  Piety  you  afcend  the  hanging- 
wood,  and,  paffing  through  a  ruftic  arched  way, 
come  to  the  tower,  whence  there  is  a  prodigious 
atTemblage  of  variegated  objecls.  From  this  fpot, 
cor. ti ruing  to  the  right,  at  every  Hep  you  open 
through  artlefs  viftos,  Fountaine's  Abbey,  the 
banquetting-houfe,  and  the  other  beauties  of  the 
place.  Farther  on  you  come  to  a  feat,  where  the 
refervoir  thews  itfelf  immediately  beneath,  with 
a  beautiful,  hill  on  the  other  fide  covered  with 
trees,  jutting  itfelf  into  its  bofom,  and  binding 
it  in  a  circular  form. 

Reaving  this,  you  come  to  a  fpot  where  you 
catch  a  view  of  the  nneft  ruin  that  it  is  poifible 
for  imagination  to  conceive.  On  the  left,  a  mo- 
deft  river  gently  glides  along  its  fide,  tufted  with 
oak  and  evergreen  -,  on  the  right,  rocks  and 
woods  romantically  fhew  themfelves  in  natural 
wildnefs;  while  in  front  a  fine  lawn  extends  it- 
felf to  where  the  abbey  rears  its  awful  head  in  all 
the  pride  and  dignity  of  age.  It  is  built  in  the 
tnoft  beautiful  ftyle  of  Gothic  or  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture 3  the  tower  and  all  the  walls  are  itill  re- 
maining, the  roof  alone  being  gone  to  ruin.  En- 
tering the  door,  inftead  of  a  chancel,  you  find 
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yourfelf  in  a  grove :  Nature  having  fportively 
Scattered  through  it  an  enchanting  aifemblage  of 
fhrubbery  and  trees.  The  fward,  too,  through 
which  they  fhoot,  is  exquifitely  green :  no  de- 
predation has  been  wantonly  committed  on  Foun- 
taine's  Abbey ;  time  and  age  alone  have  brought 
it  to  its  prefent  ftate. 

The  fanctity  of  the  monks  of  this  abbey  was 
in  former  days  in  fuch  repute,  that  it  became 
endowed  with  moft  ample  revenues.  Lord  Hen- 
ry de  Percy,  one  of  the  principal  commanders 
under  Edward  the  Firft,  in  his  wars  with  Scot- 
land, was  interred  before  the  high  altar  of  this 
abbey  in  1315;  and  the  Percy  family  were  confi- 
dered  as  hereditary  benefactors  of  the  cftabliih- 
ment. 

By  an  infcription  over  one  of  the  portals,  it 
appears  to  have  been  rinimed  in  1202.  The 
length  of  the  grand  aiile  is  three  hundred  and 
jixtyfeet;  the  cloifter  garden  is  quite  entire; 
the  chapter-room  and  library  are  beautifully  fill- 
ed with  trees;  the  refectory  is  in  high  preferva* 
tion;  the  cloifters  in  the  fame  iituation,  as  well 
as  the  dormitory  j  and  the  whole,  in  lhort,  fuch 
as  beggars  every  faculty  of  defcription. 

Leaving  this  charming  fpot,  return  by  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  river,  and  thence  through  an 
elegantly- winding  walk,  til!  you  come  to  a  feat, 
which  yields  a  number  of  fcenes,  pi&urefque  and 
diversified  ;  and  thence  to  a  handfome  building, 
called  the  Banquetting-Houfe,  From  the  ban- 
.quetting-houie,  you  defcend  to  the  cold-bath, 
and  thence,  through  fome  delightful  walks,  to 
the  gate  at  which  you  entered  the  garden,  and 
which  conducts  you,  by  another  toad,  through  the 
p3xk,  to  the  firft  entrance. 

M  3  •  Not 
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Not  fatisfied  with  this  fpot,  which  contains 
the  united  beauties  of  Stourton  Park,  Hagley, 
and  Tin  tern  Abbey,. Mr.  Aiflabie  has  purchafed 
another  place  within  fix  miles  of  it,  which  pof- 
Teffes  all  the  wildnefs  of  Matlock  and  the  Lea-, 
•fowes;.  this  is  Hackfall.  Never  was  there  feen 
a  finer  atTemblage  of  wild  and  variegated  nature. 

The  vale  itfelf,  with  a  beautiful  river  running 
through  it,  is  furrounded  with  woods,  rocks, 
cataracts.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
walks  and  terraces  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Many  little  buildings  have  likewife  been  erect- 
ed in  it,  together  with  fome  ruins,  which  are  ad- 
mirably well  placed.  Altogether,  it  is. one  of 
the  moft  romantic,  and,  with  a  little  more  ex- 
pence,  might  be  made  one  of  the  moft  charming 
places  in  the  kingdom. 

From  Hackfall  we  proceeded  to  Marlham,  a 
neat  and  improving  town,  and  thence  to  Rich- 
mond. The  environs  are  plea  fan  t  and  well  cul- 
tivated ;  but  the  town  itfelf  polfefles  no  particu- 
lar attractions.  The  cattle,  however,  is  well 
iituated  on  an  eminence  north  of  the  Swale.  It 
•was  built  by  AlaUe,  earl  ofBretagne,  furnamed 
Itufus,  nephew  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who, 
as  a  reward  for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Haftings,  created  him  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  beftowed  on  him  this  {hire.  The  charter  is 
prefer ved  by  Camden,  and  is  expreffed  as  fol- 
lows :  its  brevity  is  remarkable. 
*  "I  William,  furnamed  the  Ballard,  king  of 
England,  do  give  and  grant  unto  thee  my  ne- 
phew Allan,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  and  to  thy  heirs 
for  ever,  ail  the  villages  and  lands  which  of  late 
belonged  to  Earl  Edwin  in  York fh ire,  with  the 
tnighi's  fees  and  other  liberties  and  cufioms,  as 

•  freely 
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freely  and  honourably  as  the  fame  Edwin  held 
them.     Dared  from  our  fiege  before  York." 

Leaving  Richmond,  we  proceeded,  through  a 
•rich  and  beautiful  cqitMrV,  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Bernard,  where' we  flopped  to  admire  an  ele- 
gant bridge,  about  eighty  feet  in  fpan  and  forty 
feet  in  height,  thrown  acrofs  the  Tees.  That 
river  here  runs  with  prodigious  violence;  bound- 
ed on  either  fide  with  rocks,  and  declining  con- 
iidtrably,  it  forms  a  grand  and  natural  cafcade, 
almoft  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Bernard  is  but  a  poor  town  ;  neither  is  the  caf- 
tle,  though  it  certainly  was  extenfive  and  well 
placed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  at  this  period, 
either  curious  or  remarkable.  It  was  built  by 
Bernard  Baliol,  great  grandfather  of  John  Ba- 
liol,  king  of  Scotland,  and  from  its  founder,  it 
took  the  name  of  Bernard's  Caille. 

From  the  amazing  rapidity  of  the  Tees  at  the 
bridge  I  have  mentioned,  judging  that  the  cele- 
brated fall  of  that  river  mutt  haveincreafed,  both 
in  velocity  and  expanfe,  from  the  late  heavy 
rains,  we  almoft  immediately  fet  off  in  hopes  of 
feeing  it  that  evening ;  but  night  overtook  us  on 
the  way.  The  roads  in  many  places  were  nearly 
impaiTable;  fo  that  by  the  time  we  got  to  Mid- 
dleton,  about  ten  miles  from  Bernard,  we  found 
it  inadvifable  to  attempt  any  farther  progrefs. 
At  Middleton,  therefore,  we  halted,  and  the 
next  morning  early  we  proceeded  to  the  catara6t, 
which,  in  every  refpect,  came  up  to  our  expect- 
ations. An  immenfe  column  of  water  tumbling 
for  a  confiderable  diftance  over  huge,  maffive 
rocks,  at  length  precipitates  itfelf  down  a  fright- 
ful precipice  of  about  flxty  feet  perpendicular 
height;  roaring   in  its   fall,  and  throwing   up 
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fuch  a  quantity  >of  fpray,  as  to  wafh  the  rocks 
all  around.  Here  again  it  takes  a  quiet  courfe; 
but,  after  a  little  progrefs,  another  precipice 
again  forms  a  fall  as  beautiful  as  the  firft,  though 
far  lefs  fublime. 

Bleak  as  the  morning  was,  for  the  country  all 
around  was  wild  and  defolate,  and  the  air  pinch- 
ingly  cold,  we  continued  in  admiration  of  this 
fport  of  nature  for  fome  time,  and  at  length  re- 
turned well  fatisfied  with  our  excurfion.  On  our 
return,  our  guide  deiired  us  to  ftep  on  one  fide, 
feo  obferve  a  bridge  that  has  been  laid  acrofs  the 
Tees  at  about  a  mile  from  the  fall,  and  which  is 
conftructed  literally  to  hang  in  chains.  As  may 
-be  fuppofed,  it  is  ricketty  and  unpleafant  to  a 
paiTenger,  though  fteadied  as  much  as  poffible 
by  tide-chains,  which  are  faftened  to  the  rocks 
beneath. 

Returning  to  Middleton,  we  proceeded  over  a 
large  tract  of  moor-land  to  Stainthorpe,  a  neat, 
little  town,  and  thence  to  Raby  Cattle. 

This  caitle  was  built  by  John  de  Neville,  foon 
after  the  year  1378;  at  which  time  a  licence  for 
its  erection  was  granted  by  Bifhop  Hatfield  j  a 
duplicate  of  which  is  (till  preferved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  fee  of  Durham. 

After  the  acceffion  of  Henry  II  no  oae  could 
build  a  caftle  without  firft  obtaining  the  royal 
licence  j  but  the  county  of  Durham  being  a  pa- 
latinate, a  power  of  granting  fuch  licence  be- 
longed to  the  biihop,  who  was  there  conndeied 
as  viceroy. 

Raby  Caftle,  however,  brilliantly  as  it  may 
have  been  fpoken  of,  is  certainly  not  magnificent : 
it  takes  up,  it  is  true,  a  vaft  extent  of  ground, 
and  is  kept  in  exceeding*  good  repair  -3  but  ftill  it 

does 
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6oes  not  anfwer  one's  expectations.  The  park 
and  other  improvements  are  extenfive  ;  but  no- 
thing farther.  It  is  altogether  worth  feeing, 
and  Lord  Darlington  feems  deiirous  of  making  it 
more  fo,  by  the  plantations  he  has  made  around 
it. 

From  Raby  Caftle  we  proceeded  to  Bifhop 
Aukland,  a  large  and  populous  town,  where  the 
Bifhop  of  Durham  has  an  excellent  park  and  pa- 
lace, and  thence  to  Durham.  This  town  is 
charmingly  fituated  on  a  hill,  whofe  fkirts  are 
warned  by  the  windings  of  the  Wear,  and  over 
which  there  are  three  good  bridges.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  large  edifice,  though  not  fo  grand  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  bifhoprrc  of  Durham  *. 
It  was  founded  about  the  year  gg5,  on  a  defolate 
fpot,  called  Dunholme,  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  miraculor.fly  pointed*  out.  The 
fhrine  of  St.  Cuthbert  for  ages  drew  numerous 
devotees  to  the  place. 

The  walks  about  Durham  are  rural  and  ro- 
mantic; the  banks  of  the  Wear  afford  ample 
fpace,  and  the  inhabitants  have  not  been  inat- 
tentive to  their  improvement:  The  Bimop  of 
Durham  is  a  temporal  prince,  being  Earl  of  Sad- 
berg,  a  fmall  town  near  Stockton,  which  he 
holds  by  barony.  He  is  fherifT  paramount  of 
the  count v,  and  appoints  his  deputy,  who  ma'kes 
up  his  audit  to  him  without  accounting  to  the 
Exchequer.  He  is  alfo  a  count  palatine,  lor4 
of  the  city,  and  appoints  all  officers  of  juftice  and 
other  inferior  magiftrates. 

*  It:  is  now  under  the  improving  hand  of  Mr-.  -Wydtt,  with, 
the  aufpices  of  the  venerable  bifhop  of  the  diocefe. 

A  caftle 
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A  caftle  was  built  at  Durham  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  about  the  year  10/2,  to  ferve  as  a 
retreat,  or  place  of  fafety  for  the  bifhop,  in  cafe 
of  fudden  invahons,  to  which  at  that  time,  its 
Situation,  both  with  refpe6fc  to  the  fea  coaft  and 
Scbttifh  borders,  made  it  fubjed  Leland,  in  his 
Itinerary,  thuadefcribes  the  caftle  :  "  The  caftelle 
ftondith  (lately  on  the  north  eft  lide  of  the  Min- 
flre,  and  the  Were  runneth  under  it.  The  kepe 
ftondith  aloft,  and  in  ftate,  buildid  of  eight 
fquare.  Bifhop  Fox  did  much  reputation  of  this 
dungeon  j  and  he  made  befide  in  the  caftelle, 
a  new  kychen,  with  the  offices,  and  many  praty 
chambers." 

Leaving  Durham,  we  bent  our  courfe  towards 
Newcaftle,  flopping  in  our  way  at  Cocken,  a 
feat  belonging  to  Mr.  Carr,  delightfully  fituated 
on  the  Wear,  and  abounding  with  natural  ad- 
vantages, which  have  not  been  fully  improved ; 
and  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  at  Lumley  Caftle, 
*a  large  manfion  belonging  to  Lord  Scarborough  ; 
but  which  contains  nothing  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion,  except  a  good  painting  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Near  to  Cocken  is  Finchale  Abbey,  an 
old  monaftery,  once  honoured  with  the  refidence 
of  St.  Godric. 

Chefter-le-ftreet,  our  next  ftage,  was  in  for- 
mer days  a  confiderable  Roman  fiation.  From 
thence  to  Newcaftle  our  road  was  a  few  miles. 

Newcaftle,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne, 
is  a  large  and  populous  town.  The  town  itfelf, 
though  containing  good  buildings,  is  far  from 
hanafome.  Conveniency  formerly  was  attended 
to,  more  than  elegancy  :  a  different  fpirit  has 
now,   however,   taken  place,  and  a  few  years 

more 
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more  will  perhaps  fee  it  upon  an    equal.footing 
with  oth»er  more  modernly  beautified  towns. 

The  principal  riches  derived  to  Ntwcaftle  are 
from  its  coal  works,  and  thefe  it  has  enjoyed 
from  the  days  of  Henry  III.  The  charter  to  the 
town  of  Newcaftle  by  that  monarch,  licenfing 
the  inhabitant^  to  disc  coal,  being  the  iirtt  men- 
tion »e  have  of  that  mineral  in  England.  Vaft 
numbers  ot  colliers  are  confequently  employed, 
and  thefe  in  their  frequent  voyages  to  London, 
and  different  parts  of  England,  encountering 
every  viciHiipde  of  frafon  and  of  weather,  rear 
up  a  fupply  of  mariners  for  our  navy  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance  to  our  national  ftrength.  North 
Shields,  thr  Gravefend  of  Newcaftle,  abfolutel/ 
fwarms  with  them. 

The  cattle  at  Newcaftle  was  built  by  Robert 
Curthofe,  lbn  of  William  the  Conqueror,  anno 
1080,  on  which  account  the  town  took  the 
name  of  Newcaftle;  before  that  period,  it  was 
called  Monki-iVfter.  At  the  diftance  of  about 
ten  miles  from  Newcaftle,  the  Tyne  difembogues 
itlelf  into  the  German  Ocean.  The  remains  of 
the  cattle  at  this  fpot  ftili  (hew  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  confiderable  ftrength. 

To  have  been  at  Newcaftle,  and  men  of  curi- 
ofity  too,  without  feeing  a  coal  pit,  would  have 
been  a  fin  of  the  moft  unpardonable  nature.  To 
a  pit,  therefore,  we  repaired,  and,  as  good  for- 
tune would  have  it,  to  the  largeft  in  the  county. 
Arrived  at  the  fpot  where  our  expedition  was  to 
commence,  we  found  a  prodigious  large  fire  en- 
gine at  work,  draining  the  water  from  the  pit; 
and  adjoining  to  it  a  circular  aperture,  of  a  to- 
lerable diameter,  rilled  with  fmoke.  To  drefs 
•urfelycs  was  the  firft  operation ;   that  being 

done 
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done  in  the  true  faihion  of  the  place,  we  next 
prepared  for  a  defcent  into  this  fuffocating  hole. 
A  piece  of  board,  about  one  foot  and  a  half  long, 
and  about  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  three  in- 
ches, was  fattened  at  each  end  to  a  rope  reeved 
through,  it.  This  fling,  or  horfe,  being  hung 
upon  a  hook  at  the  end  of  an  iron  chain,  which' 
was  itfelf  fattened  to  a  -rope,  each  of  us  (for 
two  went  at  a  time)  with  a  leg  through  it,  and 
our  arms  twitted  round  the  chain,  were  in  that 
manner  turned  off  like  malefactors  at  Tyburn, 
and  gently  lowered  by  the  operatian  of  fix  hor- 
fes  employed  for  that  purpofe,  till  we  found 
ourfelves  at  the  end  of  about  five  minutes,  fafe- 
ly  landed  on  folid  ground,  and  with  a'huge  lire 
burning  on  one  fide,  to  keep  the  air  in  proper 
temperature. 

All  fafely  lodged  in  thefe  nether  regions,  we  be  - 
gan  to  explore  the  pit, with  as  littleinconvenience, 
laving  black  faces,  as  if  we  had  been  moving  in 
a  drawing  room.  The  quantity  of  coal  in  thefe 
places  is  really  wonderful.  A  good  vein  gene- 
rally runs  feven  feet  high,  and  in  depth  ad 'infini- 
tum..  They  do  not,  however,  take  all  away: 
prodigious  pillars  of  the  fame  Itratum  are  left 
between  every  apartment  that  is  worked,  to  fup- 
^port  the  roof.  The  apartments  are  never  above 
four  yards  wide,  and  the  pillars  are  always  ten 
yards  in  breadth  and  twenty  yards  in  depth. 
Seeing  a  dozen  of  thefe  apartments,  you,  in  fa£t, 
fee  the  whole;  they  are  all  worked  upon  the 
fame  principle.  Their  extent,  as  you  may  fup-  s 
pofe,  is  great;  they  run  into  each  other,  and 
in  time  will  probably  undermine  the  greateft 
part  of  the  country.  What  furprifed  me.  the 
molt,  were  the  horfes  I  found  living  there,  in 

good 
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good  condition,  and  many  of  which  are  worked 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  they  are  rendered 
incapable  of  fervice.  The  miners  do  not  con- 
tinue in  the  pits  above  twelve  hours  at  a  time. 

Well  fatistied  with  this  trip,  we  began  to  af- 
cend  in  the  fame  manner  we  had  defcended,  and 
in  a  mort  fpace  found  ourfelves  cheerfully  feated' 
in  the  fields  again.  A  whimfical  fellow,  how- 
ever, knowing  the  moment  we  fhould  begin  our 
journey  upwards,  fet  out  at  the  fame  inftant 
downwards,  and,  meeting  us  half  way,  accofted 
us  in  a  pleafant  ftrain,  with  "  How  do  you  do, 
Gentlemen  ?"  Unable  to  difcern  any  thing  what- 
ever, and  knowing  .ourfelves  fufpended,  we 
could  not  conceive  where  the  man  could  have 
placed  himfelf :  but  we  were  foon  informed  it 
was  a  concerted  fcheme,  on  purpofe  to  furprife 
us  with  a  fahUation. 

The  coal,  which  is  in  inch  abundance  dug 
from  thefe  pits,  is  wound  up  in  baikets,  and 
thefe  balkets  again  are  emptied  into  carts,  which 
are  placed  upon  cylindrical  wheels  ;  and  in  thole 
carts,  with  great  expedition,  though  with  very 
little  labour,  it  is  carried  along  by  ileepers  to  the 
warehoufe  or  wharf,  where  it  is  again  thrown 
into  barges  for  exportation.  Leaving  Newcaftle, 
we  proceeded  to  Morpeth. 

This  place  and  its  vicinity  were,  in  former 
days,  notorious  for  the  lawlefs  banditti,  called 
Mofs  Troopers,  who  inferred  both  England  and 
Scotland.  Thofe  borderers  plundered  each  coun- 
try indifcriminately.  Purfued  by  the  Englifh, 
they  tied  into  Scotland.  Purfued  by  the  Scots, 
they  took  refuge  in  England.  Nor  would  the 
animofity  of  the  two  nations  fuffer  them  to  unite 
their  common  intereft  againft  their  common  ene- 

\ol,IU.  N  mies. 
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mies.  Various  methods  were  tried  after  the 
Union  to  root  out  the  Mofs  Troopers ;  but,  fo 
formidable  were  they  grown,  that  in  the  four- 
teenth of  Charles  I.  an  a6t  of  parliament  was 
purpofely  paffed  for  their  fnppreflion.  The  coun- 
ties were  even  authorized  to  levy  money  within 
their  refpective  jurifdictions ;  and  to  arm  men 
for  the  apprehending  and  bringing  them  to  juf- 
tice.  From  Morpeth  we  continued  to  Alnwick, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Alnwick  Caftle,  a 
building  which  at  once  unites  all  the  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  of  the  old  tafte  with  all 
the  elegancy  of  modern  improvement.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  is 
kept  in  the  moft  perfect  order.  The  apartments 
are  all  happily  fitted  up ;  moftly  in  the  Gothic 
tafte  :  and  the  grounds  for  twenty  miles  toge- 
ther, to  the  infinite  honour  of  the  prefent  pof- 
feffor,  are  laid  out  in  the  molt  advantageous  man- 
ner*. It  being  fomewhat  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  arrived  at  Alnwick,  his  grace  fent  to 
requeft  we  would  favour  him  with  our  company 
in  the  caftle.  We  accordingly  waited  upon  him, 
and  were  moil  courteoufly  entertained. 

Alnwick  Caftle  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  river  Alne,  on  an  elevation  that  gives 
great  dignity  to  its  appearance,  and  in  ancient 
times  rendered  it  a  moft  impregnable  fortrefs.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  although  no  part  of  the  original 
ftru&ure  is  now  remaining.  But,  when  part  of 
the  dungeon,  or  caftle  keep,  was  taken  down  to 
be  repaired,  fome  years  ago,  under  the  prefent 

*  With  what  different  pptics  did  our  author  and  Mr.  Pen- 
nant view  Ainwick  j  yet  each,  no  doubt,  wifhed  impartially 
So  ?oavey  the  impreiTjon  he  felt ! 

walls 
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walls  was  difcovered  the  foundation  of  other 
buildings,  and  fome  of  the  ftones  appeared  to 
have  Roman  mouldings.  Malcolm  III  king  of 
Scotland,  and  his  eldell  fon,  Prince  Edward,  loft 
their  lives  before  this  place. 

The  caftle  properly  confiils  of  three  courts  or 
divifions;  the  entrance  of  which  was  defended 
with  three  ftrong  maffy  gates,  ca-led  the  Outer 
Ward,  the  Middle  Ward,  and  Inner  Ward.  Each 
of  thefe  gates  was  in  a  high-embattled  tower, 
furnifhed  with  a  portcullis,,  and  the  outward  gate 
with  a  drawbridge  alfo;  they  had  each  of  them 
a  porter's  lodge,  and  a  thong  prifon,  befides  other 
riecefTary  apartments  for  the  ronilable,  bailiff, 
and  fubordinate  officers.  Under  each  of  the  pri- 
fons  was  a  deep  and  dark  dungeon  ;  that  of  the 
inner  ward  is  ftill  remaining  in  all  its  horrorJ 

The  ground  plot  contains  about  five  acres  with- 
in its  outer  walls,  which  are  Ranked  with  iixteen 
towers  and  turrets,  that  now  afford  a  complete 
fet  of  offices  to  the  caftle,  and  retain  many  of 
their  original  names,  as  well  as  their  ancient 
ufe  and  deftination. 

From  Alnwick,  our  way  led  to  Bel  fort ;  and 
from  Belfort,  the  next  day,  we  travelled  through 
a  wild  country  to  the  river  Tweed,  over  which 
we  croffed  by  a  ftrong  ftone  bridge  to  Berwick. 
From  thence  we  proceeded  to  Prefs  Inn  ;  and 
from  Prefs  Inn,  by  a  pleafant  winding  road, 
round  a  capacious  bay,  to  Boxbourne  and  Dun- 
bar. From  Dunbar  we  again  continued  our  jour- 
ney to  Haddington ;  and  from  Haddington, 
through  a  highly-cultivated  and  fertile  country, 
with  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  our  right,  and  a 
range  of  romantic  hills  in  our  front,  to  Leith  and 
Edinburgh. 

N  2  Edinburgh, 
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Edinburgh,  the  well-known  and  ofien-defcrib- 
ed  capital  or"  North  Britain,  is  pleafantly  (iutated 
on  two  hills,  and  is  diftinguimed  by  the  names 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Town.  Over  the  hollow, 
which  feparates  the  one  from  the  other,  a  bridge 
has  been  thrown,  at  much  expence.  The  cattle 
of  Edinburgh  is  well  fituated,  and  in  thofe  days, 
when  fire-arms  were  not  ufed,  was  probably  im- 
pregnable. Holyrood*  Houfe,  or  the  Abbey,  as 
it  was  anciently  called,  is  a  large,  but  inelegant. 
building,  famous,  however,  for  having  been  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland. 

In  the  apartments,  at  prefent  poiTeiTed  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  furniture  and  hangings 
of  the  rooms  are  preferved  in  which  the  unhappy 
"Mary  lived,  and, .  in  particular,  of  that  in  which 
her  favourite  Rizzio  was  murdered.  The  room 
itfelf,  where  he  received  the  firft  wound,  and 
where  he  clung  round  his  royal  miftrefs  for  pro- 
tection, is  fmall.  Hence  he  was  dragged,  and 
with  innumerable  (tabs,  expired  in  an  adjoining 
chamber.  The  blood  to  this  hour  remains  on  the 
floor  ;  nay,  fo  deeply  has  it  penetrated,  that  the 
boards,  although  repeatedly  plained,  are  ftili  the 
recorders  of  that  murderous  deed. 

The  univerfity,  which  is  an  indifferent  pile  of 
building,  was  founded  in  1582  by  James  VI. 
on  the  ruins  of  a  Carthufian  monastery,  built  at 
the  fole  expence  of  the  citizens,  who  (till  pay 
the  falaries  of  the  profeffors,  except  of  a  few 
who  have  been  added  by  government.  Betides 
•the  principal  and  profefibr  of  divinity,  there  are 
profeffors  of  all  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences;  fo 
that  it  is  at  prefent  the  moil  flourithing  univer- 
fity in  Scotland,  and,  with  refpecl:  to  the  ftudy 
©f  the  different  branches  of  fcience,  equal,  if  not 
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fuperior,  to  any  in  Europe.  The  Lord  Provoft 
and  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  are  its  perpetual 
Chancellors,  and  by  them  all  profeflbrs  are  no- 
minated,, except  fuch  as  are  paid  by  govern- 
ment. The  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  is  indif- 
putably  conflrucled  upon  an  elegant  and  conve- 
nient plan  :  the  houfes  are  large  and  well  built  j 
the  flreets  broad,  and  the  whole  breathes  an  air 
of  cleanlinels  and  tafte. 

Leaving  Edinburgh,  we  crofled  the  Frith  of 
Forth  at  Queen's  Ferry,  and  thence  proceeded 
along  a  good  road  to  Kin  llofs,  fituated  upon 
the  pleafant  banks  rf  Loch  Leven. 

This  celebrated  loch  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference.  In  one  of  the  iflands  is  a  con- 
vent, in  which  Andrew  Winton,  a  monk,  wrote 
his  Chronicle,  the  original  copy  of  which  is 
lodged  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum.  But  that  which 
renders  the  lake  moil  remarkable,  was  the  con- 
finement of  Mary  on  another  of  the  iilands, 
where  fhe  figned  an  inurnment,  by  which  ihe 
renounced  all  title  to  the  crown,  and  transferred 
the  government  to  her  infant  fon.  From  this 
place  me  was  releafed  by  George  Douglas,  bro- 
ther of  the  Laird  of  Lochleven,  who  conveyed 
her  away  in  a  fmall  boat,  which  he  rowed  him- 
•  felf,  the  2d  May,  151JQ. 

From  Kin- llofs  we  proceeded,  through  a  de- 
lightful corn  country,  moft  induftrioufly  culti- 
vated, to  the  town  of  Perth,  built  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Tay;  the  approach  to  which  is  ex- 
quifitely  neat  and  pleafant. 

Our  next  ftage  was  Dundee;  there  we  did  not 
remain  long,  but  crofled  the  country  to  pay  a 
vint  to  an  old  and  valuable  acquaintance,  who 
lived  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifteen  miles. 

N  3  Much 
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Much  as  we  had  heard  of  Scots  hofpitality,  we 
yet  did  not  conceive  that  it  ever  could  have  been 
carried  to  the  extreme  in  which  we  found  it. 
Our  firft  intent,  was  merely  to  flay  a  night  with 
our  friend  ;  inftead  of  which,  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen  leaguing  themfelves  together,  agree- 
ably detained  us  a  confiderable  number  of  days. 
No  fooner  had  we  vifited  one,  than  another 
threw  in  his  claim  ;  and  thus,  loading  us  with 
a  profufion  of  unmerited,  though  moll  gratifying 
kindnefs,  they  baffled  our  firmeft  refolves,  and 
-compelled  us  to  enjoy  as  much  fatisfaStion,  as 
enlightened,  well-bred,  liberal  fociety  could  af- 
ford: and  to  finifh  all,  fome  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  infilled  on  accompanying  us  through 
the  Highlands,  and  actually  did  fo. 

The  firft  pla-ce  we  vifited  was  the  caftle  of 
Glamis,  diftant  from  Dundee  about  eight  miles. 
The  appearance  of  this  old  manfion  is  much  more 
lingular  and  venerable  than  it  is  magnificent}  it 
is  built  in  a  hollow,  with  a  multitude  of  turrets 
itarting  from  its  nodding  top.  It  was  the  fa- 
vourite refidence  of  Macbeth,  who  aflafflnated 
Puncan  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. This  place  and  this  deed  are  immortalized 
in  the  page  of  Shakefpeare. 

From  the  extirpation  of  the  Pic*ts,  till  the 
death  of  Macbeth,  Angusfhire  feems  to  have 
been  the  principal  refidence  of  the  Scottifli  kings. 
The  church  of  Glamis  Hands  near  the  houfe  ; 
and  in  the  church-yard  are  two  ftone  monuments 
fet  up  in  memory  of  King  Malcolm,  who  was 
afTaffinated  there. 

From  Glamis,  pa  fling  by  the  fpot  where  the 
Picts  made  their  laft  Hand,  a  peninfula  in  the 
Tay,  and  by  the  celebrated  hill  ofBirnam;  on 

which 
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whicli,  by  the  way,  there  is  not  a  fingle  flick 
now  growing;  we  proceeded  to  Dunkeld,  a* 
handfome  town  in  the  Highlands,,  where  the 
Duke  of  Athol  has  a  pleafant  winter  reiidence. 
The  fituation  of  this  place,  furrounded  by  hills, 
many  of  them  covered  to  the  fummit  with  wild, 
luxuriant  oak,  and  a  variety  cf  other  trees,  and 
warned  by  branches  of  the  Tay  and  Braun,  is 
highly  pi cturefque  ;  efpecially  at  the  fpot  called 
the  Hermitage,  where  the  Braun,  ruining  down 
a  precipice,  foams  through  a  glen,  confined  by 
A  wood  of  the  moft  exquifite  foliage,  and  at 
length  falls  into  the  Tay.  From  Dunkeld,  about 
two  miles,  ftands  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  as  it  is 
called.  This  is  a  romantic  fall  of  water,  which 
by  its  velocity  has  formed  an  arch  in  the  centre 
of  a  rock  through  which  it  now  partes,  and  over 
which,  in  former  days,  the  Highlanders,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  were  obliged  to  rind  their 
way.  At  prefent  there  is  a  bridge  erected  im- 
mediately above  it,  the  perpendicular  height  of 
which,  together  with  the  noife  of  the  fall,  the 
impetuofity  of  the  torrent,  the  roaring  of  the 
•Braun  for  a  conquerable  diftance  over  a  feries  of 
cataracts,  and  the  wildnefs  of  the  hills  around, 
form  altogether  fuch  an  aifemblage  of  ftriking 
objects  as  are  rarely  to  be  paralleled. 

Leaving  Dunkeld,  which  was  formerly  an 
epifcopal  fee,  as  the  remains  of  its  cathedral 
tellir'y,  we  proceeded  toTaymouth,  a  delightful 
feat  of  Lord  Braedalbane,  in  the  valley  of  that 
name:  on  either  tide  bounded  by  hills  covered 
with  wood,  and  in  front  by  Loch-Tay,  which 
extends  itfelf  for  the  diftance  of  fixteen  miles. 
The  pains  which  have  already  been  taken  with 
this  place,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  natural  advan- 
tages,, 
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tages,  are  evident;  and  in  rime,  it  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  finer!  places  in  the  kingdom.  The 
beauties  of  the  loch,  the  river  Tay  running  oat 
of  it,  and  winding  through  his  lordihip's  plea- 
fare  grounds,  the  romantic  fining  of  the  woods, 
and  the  roaring  of  a  cataract  from  the  fummit  of 
one  of  the  higheft  hills,  are  beauties  fo  furpatfinjg 
rnoft  things  to  be  met  with,  that  Taymouth  muft 
inevitably  ftandbigh  in  the  eftimation  of  all  true 
lovers  of  the  fublime.  1 

About  one  mile  from  Taymouth  lies  the 
Hermitage  ;  a  deep  dell  on  the  fouthern  fide  of 
the  loch,  down  which  a  huge  ftream  rolls  from 
a  prodigious  height  in  awful  majeftv,  burfting 
over  heaps  of  mifshapen  rocks,  and  fprinkling 
the  foreft trees,  which  profnfely  fprout  around  it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  attention  we  ex- 
perienced  on  entering  Scotland  ;  here  we  had  a 
frefh  inftance  of  it  from  a  quarter  we  did  not 
expect  Hearing  of  fome  gentlemen  being  ar- 
rived at  Taymouth,  Lord  Braedalbane  fent  his 
compliments  by  his  park-keeper,  with  a  prefent 
of  fome  game,  which  he  had  fent  him  out  on 
purpoi>  to  procure.  This  politenefs  we  acknow- 
ledged as  it  deferved  :  the  next  day,  however, 
a  frefh  fupply  of  venifon,  moor-game,  and  fruit, 
made  its  appearance;  and  ihortly  after,  a  gen- 
tleman of  confederation  in  the  country,  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  hislordtnip,  paid  us  a 
vifit,  and  went  round  «hj  improvements  as  our 
conductor.  This  being  over,  we  dined  together, 
and  on  taking  onr  leave  in  the  evening,  received 
an  abundance  of  civility  from  o  \r  new  acquaint- 
ance, an  unaffe&ed  apology  for  not  bein^r  able 
to  accompany  us  on  the  road,  and  to  entertain 
us  at  his  own  koufe,  which  was  diftant  about 

fix  teen 
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fixteen  miles  ;  with  a  requeft,  that  in  cafe  of  not 
being  well  accommodated  at  the  inn  neareft  to 
Bis  houfe,  we  mould  pafs  over  to  hi,s  feat,  and 
take  poffefiion  of  it  for  any  length  of  time  we 
fhould  think  proper.  The  inns,  however,  we 
found  tolerably  good  ;  fo  that  we  were  not  com- 
pelled to  trefpafs  on  his  friendly  intentions  to-  ■ 
wards  us. 

But  difmterednefs  is  not  exclufively  confined 
to  the  better  fort;  the  poor  even  fhare  it  in  this 
country,  and,  according  to  their  humble  means, 
are  as  anxious  to  mew  their  rTofpitaiity  and  friend- 
ship, as  thofe  of  the  ampleft  extent  of  fortune. 
Many  Highlanders  would  be  offended  at  the 
offer  of  a  reward  j  accept  of  their  fervices,  appear 
fatisfied,  and  they  a're  ufuriouily  repaid  for  every 
thing  they  can  do  for  you  ;  nay,  what  is  more 
furprifing,  this  extends  i t felt*  to  many  of  the 
loweft  fervanls;  one  of  wfiorri!1  from  Lord 
\Braedalbane,  having  been  prefTed  to-  accept  of 
ibme  acknowledgment  for  the  trouble  he  had 
been  at  to  oblige  us,  flew  out  of  the  houfe  with 
all  imaginable  trepidation,  refolutely  declining 
the  offer,  and  feemingly  hurt  that  he  mould  be 
fuppofed  capable  of  accepting  a  pecuniary  gra- 
tification *. 

From  Taymouth  we  continued  along  the 
northern  fide  of  the  loch,  in  our  way  palling  by 
innumerable  falls  and  catara&s  which  conftantly 
feed  it,  and  thence,  eroding  a  river,  arrived  at 
Killin,  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  lake.  It 
being  late  in  the  evening  when  we  left  Tay- 
mouth, the  night  had  far  encroached   upon  us 

*  Well  might  Mr.  Su'ivan  ex]  >refs  h's  furprife  at  this  in- 
ftance  of  difinLerednefs  in  a  noblerrtan $  fervant  :  it  would 
ala.uil  b-  a  phenomenon  in  one  part  of  the  iliand. 

'2,  whea 
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when  we  had  got  half  way  j  the  moon,  however, 
{hone  with  unufaal  refplendency ;  the  lake  was 
tranfparent  as  a  mirror;  all  wore,  in  {hort,  the 
appearance  of  harmony  and  peace.  In  this  man- 
ner, {unrounded  by  the  moil  charming  and 
heart-felt  obje&s  of  the  creation,  and  ferenely 
riding  along,  a  voice  fuddenly  aroufed  us, 
chanting  a  love-lorn  fong  to  the  bright  miftrefs 
of  the  night.  I  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find 
it  proceed  from  a  young  damfel  of  about  feven- 
teen,  with  two  little  boys  reclining  themfelves 
on  the  grafs  betide  her,  and  a  few  harmlefskine, 
charmed  as  it  were,  with  munc,  liftening  with 
earneftnefs  behind.  The  fight  was  bewitching  : 
innocence  taught  her  not  to  be  afraid;  the  con- 
tinued her  long,  and  feemed  to  be  infpired  the 
more  the  faw  that  we  were  pieafed  with  her 
exertions.  We  inftantly  accofted  her  in  terms 
of  kindnefs  and  affvetion-,  ihe  anfwered  in  the 
fame  tone.  She  aiked  us  to  drink  a  little  milk, 
which  we  cheerfully  accepted,  and  then,  to 
oblige  us,  refumed  her  (bug  Tnis  b^ing  fi- 
nithed,  (he  rofe,  and  took  her  leave,  while  our 
belt  wifties  accompanied  her  as  (he  retired.  She 
Ihrunk  from  the  otfer  of  a  reward  for  her  civility, 
and  we  had  only  filently  to  withdraw  from  the 
{pot  where  we  had  been  enchanted  with  her 
voice. 

Qui*tin£  Killin  the  next  morning,  we  croffed 
a  nver  winch  empties  itfelf  into  the  loch,  and 
paffing  br  the  ancient  and  venerable  burying- 
place  of  the  Macnms,  and  through  a  wild  and 
mountainous  country,  came  to  Taindrum,  where 
we  halted,  and  thence  to  Daulmally,  in  the 
{hire  of  Glenorcby.  Our  vifit  here  was  chiefly- 
intended  to  Mr.    M ,  the   minifter  of  the 

place 
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place,  a  gentleman  of  erudition,  and  one  from 
whom  we  were  given  to  underftand  we  ihooid 
receive  convincing  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  celebrated  poems  ofOffian.  With  refpect 
to  the  antiquity  of  thofe  wonderful  flights  of 
genius,  we  had  no  reafon  whatfoever  to  hefnate 
in  our  belief.  Mr.  Macpherfon,  the  tranflator, 
and  one  whom  we  are  proud  to  lift  among  our 
friends,  bad  frequently  told  us  they  were  indif- 
putably  the  works  of  that  bard  ;  that  for  himfelf, 
he  had  no  other  merit  than  in  the  tianflation, 
and  here  and  there  in  keeping  up  the  unity  of 
the  piece.  From  Mr.  M we  had  a  corro- 
borating teftimony  $  his  language  was,  "  I  be- 
lieve moft  fincercly  thofe  poems  to  be  genuine  j 
many  of  them,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
fubject,  I  am  convinced  to  be  foj  nor  have  I 
the  leaft  doubt  with  refpect  to  the  others."  Nei- 
ther did  he  confine  himfelf  to  a  mere  ipfe  dixif, 
but  in  brief  gave  us  an  account  of  the  ma'nner 
in  which  he  knew  Mr.  Macpherfon  had  pro- 
cured fl  knowledge  of  fome  of  themoft  celebrated 
paffages.  Thus  fatisfled  by  this  reverend  per- 
fonage,  we  took  our  leave  *,  rirft  having  re- 
ceived from  him  an  elegant  verlion  of  an  ancient 
Erfe  poem,  the  labour  of  himfelf,  or  of  a 
friend. 

Before  we  left  Daulmally,  we  paid  our  refpects 
to  the  church-yard,  in  order  to  fee  fome  curious 
fculptured  ftones,  brought  from  the  ifland  of 
Icolmkill,  orlona,  "  The  facred  ftorehoufe  and 
guardian  of  the  royal  bones  of  Scotland,"  as 
Shskefpeare  calls  it}  and  the  place  where,  when 

*  After  all,  the  authenticity  of  Ofiian's  poems  are  dif- 
puted.  Sec  note  on  Drs  Johnfon's  Tour  in  the  former 
volume. 

chriftianity 
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chriftianity  was  rirlt  introduced  Into  Britain,  its 
preachers  are  laid  to  have  retired,  and  inftru&ed 
their  pupils,  whom  they  afterwards  fcattered 
abroad  as  miilionaries  through  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  But  the  whole  was  mytiery  to  us. 
Rudely  engraved,  the  characters  in  general 
hierogiyphical ;  fome  indeed  Celtic,  but  too 
much  defaced  for  even  adepts  in  that  language 
to  urtderttand.  But  a  little  pebble,  brought 
from  the  fame  place,  and  given  to  me  by  the 
minifter,  is  a  gift  of  ineftimable  value:  this 
ftone,  in  every  refpect  limilar  to  a  cat's  eye,  is, 
in  the  opinion  gf  the  Highlanders,  of  wonderful 
efficacy,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  life  to 
come. 

Guarded  then  in  this  manner,  though  not  fo 
invulnerably  as  the  Grecian  hero,  oft  we  fet  for 
Loch-Awe,  along  whofe  beautiful,  banks  we 
took  our  delighted  way  :  but  foon  turning  to  the 
left,  we  {truck  off  for  Inverary;  in  our  route 
ridiculoufly  experiencing  an  inftance  of  that 
curioflty  for  which  the  Highlanders  are  as  much 
celebrated,  as  for  their  kindnefs  and  civility. 

A  poor  fellow  driving  along  his  cart  upon  a 
deep  bank,  and  having  a  newfpaper  in  his 
hand,  probably  very  old,  as  it  was  very  torn, 
never  once  adverting  to  us,  who  were  palling  by, 
nor  to  the  htuation  he  was  in  himfelf,  greedily 
kept  poring  over  the  paper,  until  cart  and  ail, 
gradually  declining,  at  length  tumbled  to  the 
bottom.  Neither  could  this  accident  divert  him 
from  his  purpofe  ;  for  no  fooner  was  it  replaced, 
than  he  refumed  his  attention  to  the  paper  with 
as  much  ardor,  as  if  his  very  exigence  had  de- 
pended on  its  contents. 

Inverary, 
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Inverary,  the  next  place  we  came  to,  is  fitu- 
ated  on  Loch-Fine,  or  rather  on  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  within  fixty  miles  of  the  Weftern  Ocean, 
and  is  the  county  town  of  that  name.  Adjoin- 
ing to  it  ftands  the  park  and  caftle  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle:  the  former  extenfive,  well  flocked 
with  deer,\and  furrounded  for  thirty  miles  by  a 
wall  j  and  the  latter,  though  very  large,  both 
heavy  and  inelegant.  Altogether,  however, 
it  muft  be  confeifed,  the  Situation  is  grand  and 
magnificent.  Heretofore  the  loch  was  remark- 
able for  the  "great  quantity  of  herrings  which 
wrere  annually  caught  in  it,  fometimes  not  lefs 
than  eight  hundred  boats  being  reckoned  at  a 
time  on  that  fervice.  But  now  the  filherman's 
"  occupation  is  gone :"  the  herrings  have  all 
deferted  it. 

Deluged  with  rain  almoft  the  whole  year 
round,  his  grace  of  Argyle,  as  we  were  told,  is 
obliged  to  itrew  fome  of  his  meadows  with  tar- 
paulins to  dry  his  hay  5  and  in  harveft  time  to 
range  his  fheaves  of  corn  upon  pegs,  in  grana- 
ries erected  on  purpofe,  and  there  to  let  them 
ripen  with  air,  in  dead  of  funfhine  *. 

From  Inverary,  palling  through  a  country  as 
wild  as  ever  nature  formed ;  rocks  piled  on 
rocks,  and  mountains  nodding  to  a  fall,  and  yet 
fcattered  to  their  tops  with  fheep,  we  at  length 
came  toTarbet,  ikuated  on  the  eatiern  extremity 
of  Loch  Lomond, 

Loch  Lomond,  the  largeft  in  Scotland,  being 
thirty  miles  in  length   and    nine  at  its  greateit 

*  The  difference  between  the  weftern  and  the  eallern  cosft 
of  Scotland,  in  refpect  to  the  weather,  is  very  remarkable.  On 
the  latter  a  long  continuance  of  dry,  ferene  weather  is  very 
commonj  in  the  former,  it  is  rarely  fine  for  a  week  together. 

.  Vol.  III.  O  breadth, 
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breadth,  and  confequently  in  Great  Britain,  is 
beautiful  beyond  defcription.  From  Tarbet, 
proceeding  along  its  banks,  nothing  can  be 
more  charming  and  pictnrefque.  This  very  ce- 
lebrated and  extenhve  lake  contains  feventeen 
thoufand  eight  hundred  acres  of  freih  water  ;  its 
depth  being  from  twenty  and  forty  fathoms,  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  fathoms.  The  fouth 
end  is  twenty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea,  and  is  five  miles  diftant  from  the  river 
Clyde,  into  which  the  large  river  Leven,  which 
iiTues  from  the  lake,  discharges  itfelf.  The 
iflands  here  and  there  interfperfed,  are  exceed* 
ingly  beautiful  and  magnificent  j  they  are  in 
number  about  thirty,  and  produce,  a  vaft  variety 
of  trees  and  fhrubs,  with  different  kinds  of  grain. 
Many  animals  and  birds  are  likewiie  found  here, 
and  in  the  lake  are  furpriling  quantities  of  rim 
of  different  kinds,  falmen  in  particular. 

At  the  north-eaft  extremity  of  the  loch,  and 
nearly  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond,  which,  by 
the  bye,  is  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  the 
Highlands,  ftands  Rob  Roy's  Prifon  j  fo  called 
from  a  rock  at  the  bottom  of  a  tremendous  hill, 
on  which  the  Macgreggors  in  former  times  ufed 
to  drop  thofe  of  their  clan,  who  were  guilty  of 
capital  offences,  and  where  the  culprits  either 
perimed  from  want  of  food,  or  from  the  lake, 
in  which,  from  defpair,  they  plunged  them- 
felves.  And  at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  it  is  the 
fpot  where  the  Macgreggors  and  Colquhuns 
fought,  in  which  the  latter  were  almoft  totally 
deftroyed.  During  this  dreadful  conflict,  thirty- 
fix  young  men  of  the  college  of  Dumbarton,  and 
of  the  beft  families  of  Scotland,  planted  them- 
feives  on  the  hill  as  fpeetators ;  apgrehenfive  for 
jl  their 
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their  fafety,  the  Macgreggors,  or  rather  their 
chief,  went  to  the  young  ftudents,  and,  left 
they  mould  foffer  from  their  curioiity,  lodged 
them  in  a  barn,  under  the  care  of  a  perfon  of 
his  own  clan,  with  orders,  it  is  faid,  to  treat 
them  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  care;  but 
this  wretch,  however  infiigated,  or  for  whatever 
purpofe,  inhumanly  butchered  the  whole  party. 
To  wipe  off  this  bloody  ftain  from  the  clan,  the 
mifcreant  was  punifhed  by  the  Macgreggors 
themfelves  with  death.  But  this  was  not  iuffi- 
cieqt :  the  circumftance  appeared  fo  black,  that 
they  were  to  a  man  proicribed,  their  eftates 
confifcated,  and  the  name  blotted  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  kingdom.  They  have  fince,  how- 
been  reftored  to  their  name  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  releafed  from  any  farther  perfecution  by 
legiilative  authority. 

Scattered  on  either  fide  of  this  beautiful  lake, 
are  feveral  feats  belonging  to  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country,  efpecially  one,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Momrofe,  not  far  diflant 
from  the  Grampian  Hills  ;  and  on  the  iflands 
likewife,  fo  exquifitely  clad  in  the  fweeteft 
charms  of  nature,  are  (till  the  ivy-mantled  re- 
mains of  former  fuperftition.  About  midway, 
on  the  margin,  (lands  a  neat  and  pretty  village; 
here  we  embarked  in  a  boar,  rowed  to  the  fouth- 
ernmoft  end  of  the  loch,  where  we  landed,  and 
proceeded  towards  Dumbarton,  paifing  by  a 
monumental  pillar,  inferibed  to  the  memory  of 
Smollet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  whofe 
beauty  he  celebrates  in  the  following  lines : — 

(t  On  Leven's  brinks.  wMefree   to  ovc, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 

O  a  I  envied 
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I  envied  not  the  happieft  fwain 
Th:>t  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain. 
Pure  ilream  !  in  whole  tranfparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  1  wont  to  lave  j 
No  torrents  {lain  thy  limpid  fource, 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  courfe, 
That  fweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 
With  v/hite,  round,  polifh'd  pebbles  fpread  $ 
While  lightly  pois'd  the  fcaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  cryftal  flood  : 
The  fpringing  trout  in  fpeckled  pride, 
The  falmon,  monarch  of  the  tide, 
The  ruthleis  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  filver  eel,  and  mottled  par, 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make, 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 
And  edges  flower' d  with  eglantine. 
Still  on  thy  banks,  fo  gaily  green, 
May  numerous  flocks  and  herds  be  feen, 
And  lafles  chanting  o'er  the  pail, 
And  fhepherds  piping  in  the  dale  ; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile, 
And  induftry  imbrown'd  with  toil, 
And  hearts  refolv'd  and  hands  prepar'd, 
The  bleiiings  they  enjoy  to  guard." 

Nothing  is  remarkable  at  Dumbarton,  except 
the  cattle,  fituated  on  the  Clyde,  upon  a  lofty 
and  lingular  heap  of  rocks,  and  affording  an 
exteniive  and  variegated  profpect.  From  Dum- 
barton, where  the  remains  of  the  Roman  wall 
are  Hill  vifible,  and  near  which  the  Grampian 
Hills  begin,  we  continued  our  route  to  the  city 
of  Glafgow.  This  town,  however  it  may  be 
el  ailed  with  refpe&  to  Edinburgh,  the  metro- 
polis, is  certainly  fuperior  to  it :  the  fituation  is 
better,  the  houfes  are  more  elegantly  built,  and 
the  ftreets  are  as  broad  and  as  clean  as  alinoft  any 
in  Great  Britain.  The  univerfity,  too,  is  a 
fairer  looking  building  than  that  of  Edinburgh ; 

nor 
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nor  has  it  been    lefs  famous  for  the  great  men 
whom  it  has  produced. 

A  few  miles  from  Giafgow  {lands  the  cele- 
brated ironfoundeiy,  called  Carron.  This  place 
appears  wonderful  to  a  flranger.  How  far  the 
powers  of  mechanifm  can  go  in  the  great  ftyle,  is, 
here  tremendoufly  difplayed  :  hell  itfelf  feems 
open  to  one's  view ;  nor  do  the  bellows  afford  a 
lefs  horrid  noife  than  the  yelling  of  all  the  in- 
fernal deities  put  together. 

Hence  we  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  we 
refted  our  1  elves,  and  reflected  with  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  gratitude  and  fatisfacfion  on  the  plea- 
sures we  had  received  during  our  Highland  tour. 

Bidding  adieu  to  our  fellow  travellers  through 
the  Highlands,  in  October  we  left  Edinburgh, 
and  proceeded  through  Kelfo,  a  neat  and  pretty 
town,  fituated  on  the  Tweed}  and  thence, 
through  a  country  generally  rich  in  corn,  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Carliile.  The  caftle  of  Carlifle 
is  old  and  ruinous:  it  was  taken  by  the  rebels  in 
1/45,  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  The  cathedral  is  fpacious,  but 
inelegant,  and  built  of  a  red  freeftone,  which 
gives  it  an  indifferent  appearance  *. 

From  Carlifle  we  proceeded  to  Penrith,  the 
eminence  above  which  affords  one  of  the  richeft 
profpe&s  in  the  kingdom.  The  church  of  Pen- 
rith is  a  handfome  new  building,  well  galleried, 
and  ornamented  in  the  modern  ftyle.  In  the 
church-yard  is  a  curious  monument,  apparently 
of  antiquity,  concerning  whofe  original  defigri 

*  For  a  more  particular  defcription  of  Carlifle,  fee  Mr. 
Pennant's  Tour. 

O  3  the 
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the  learned  are  much  divided,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally confidered  as  a  fepulchral  memorial. 

Juft  without  the  town  ftands  the  cattle:  doubts 
have  arifen  about  this  likewife.  It  is  certainly 
very  old ;  what  farther  it  has  in  its  favour,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  fay. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Penrith  (lands  Arthur's 
Round  Table.  This  is  faid  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity; but  there  is  no  tradition  when,  by  whom, 
or  for  what  purpofe  it  was  made*. 

About  half  a  mile  diftant  from  this  ftands 
Maybrough  :  a  place  evidently  of  druidical  wor- 
ship. It  is  fituated  on  the  flat  furface  of  an  incon- 
fiderable  hill  \  having  one  large  (tone  immedi- 
ately in  the  centre,  eleven  feet  high,  and,  near 
its  middle,  twenty-two  feet  in  circumference. 
Around  this  plain  an  uncemented  wall  is  conti- 
nued in  an  exact  circle. 

Leaving  this  place  we  proceeded  to  Lowther 
Hall,  a,  feat  belonging  to  the  baronet  of  that 
name.  The  grounds  are  unimproved  $  the  houfe 
is  indifferent,  and  the  roads  in  fo  bad  a  condi- 
tion, that  a  carriage  ftands  a  good  chance  of 
being  mattered  at  every  foot  it  is  movedf.  The 
manufactory,  however,  of  carpeting  at  this  place, 
patronized  immediately  by  Sir  James  himfelf, 
and  founded  for  the  relief  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  orphans,  whom  he  conftantly  maintains, 
is  worthy  of  attention,  and  does  honour  to  his 
humanity.  The  ftyle  of  this  work  is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Gobelin  tapeftry. 

Quitting  Lowther  Hall,  we  returned  to  Pen- 

*  See  Pennant,  &c. 
■f  What  a  revolution  has  twenty  years  made  in  the  ftate  of 
the  roads !   There  are  few  places  in  England  now  where  a  car- 
riage' may  not  paft  without  difficulty. 

rith, 
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rith,  and  thence  proceeding  along  the  beautiful 
windings  of  the  Emont,'  and  palling  by  the  hill 
Dunmorlet,  covered  to  its  very  fummit  with  oak 
and  evergreens,  we  at  length  arrived  at  Uls 
Water.  This  lake,  furrounded  entirely  by  wild 
hills,  faving  the  margins,  which  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  iri  many  places  planted  with  wood, 
is  nine  miles  long,  and  about  one  mile  over  at  its 
greater!  width.  The  different  views  which  its 
Terpentine  curvatures  afford,  are  highly  pictur- 
efque,  efpecially  towards  its  extremity.  About 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  a  fmall  piece  of  land  juts 
wildly  out,  on  which  Mr.  Robinfon  has  erected 
a  houfe,  whence  he  has  a  delightful  and  moft  ro- 
mantic profpect 

From  Uls  Water  we  proceeded  towards  Kef- 
wick,  Handing  in  a  beautiful  vale  on  the  confines 
of  the  Lake  of  Derwentwater. 

This  lake  has  long  been  efteemed  the  moft 
beautiful  of  any  in  England,  and  for  its  fize  it  is 
probably  deferving  the  eulogium.  To  labour  at 
its  defcription  is,  however,  needlefs.  Many  pens 
have  already  been  employed  on  that  fubject : 
mine,  therefore,  {hall  confine  itfelf  to  a  poetical 
tranfcript,  which,  making  allowances  for  the 
exuberance  of  fancy,  will  exhibit  a  juft  and  nofc 
exaggerated  picture. 

•-  (C  To  Nature's  pride, 

Sweet  Kefwiok's  vale,  the  mufe  will  guide  j 
The  mule  who  trod  th' enchanted  ground, 
Who  fail'd  the  wond'rous  lake  around  ; 
With  you  will  hafte  once  more  to  hail 
The  beauteous  brook  of  Bonowdale. 
From  favage  parent,  gentle  ftream, 
Be  thou  the  mule's  favourite  theme  j 
O  foft,  infinuating,  glide 
Silent  along  the  meadow's  fide  $ 

Smooth 
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Smooth  o'er  the  faniy  bottom  pafs, 
Refplendent  all  through  fluid  glafs, 
Unlefs  upon  thy  yieldingbreaft. 
Their  heads  the  pointed  lilies  reft, 
To  where,  in  deep,  capacious  bed, 
The  widely  liquid  lake  is  fpread. 
Let  other  ftreams  rejoice  to  roar 
Down  the  rough  rocks  of  dread  Lodore  j 
Rufh,  raving  on  with  boift'rous  iweep, 
And  foaming  rend  the  frighted  deep. 
Thy  gentle  genhis  fh  rink?  away, 
From  fudri  a  rude,  unequal  fray; 
Thro'  thy  own  native  dale,  where  rife 
Tremendous  rocks  amid  the  fkies, 
Thy  waves  with  patience  fiowly  wind, 
Till  they  the  fmootheft  channel  find: 
Soften  the  horrors  of  the  fcene  5 
And,  through  confulon,  flow  ferene  5 
Horrors  like  thefe  at  firft  alarm, 
But  foon  with  favage  grandeur  charm, 
And  raifetonobleft  thoughts  your  mind; 
Thus  by  thy  fall,  Lodore,  reclin'd 
The  cragged  cliff,  impending  wood, 
Where  madows  mix  o'er  half  the  flood, 
The  gloomy  clouds  with  folemn  fail, 
Scarce  lifted  by  the  languid  gale 
O'er  the  capp'd  hill  and  d  irken'd  vale  } 
The  rav'ning  kite  and  bird  of  Jove, 
Which  round  the  aereal  ocean  move, 
And,  floating  on  the  billowy  fky, 
With  full,  expanded  pinions  fly, 
The-e  fluttering  on  their  bleating  prey, 
Thence  with  death-dooming  eye  furvey 
Channels  by  rocky  torrents  torn, 
Rocks  to  the  lake  in  thunder  borne  1 
Ot  !uth  as  o'er  our  heads  appear, 
Sufpended  in  the  mid  career, 
To  ftart  again  at  his  command, 
Who  rules  fire,  water,  air,  and  land; 
I  v.ew  with  w  nder  and  delight, 
A  pleafing,  hough  an  awful  fight, 
For  feen  with  them,  the  verdant  ifles 
Soften  w*th  more  delicious  (miles; 
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More  tempting  twine  their  opening  bowers, 

More  lively  flow  the  purple  flowers, 

More  fmoothly  {lopes  the  border  gay, 

In  fairer  circle  bends  the  bay, 

And  laft,  to  fix  ouf  wand'ring  eyes, 

Thy  roofs,  oh  Keiwick  !   brighter  rife, 

The  ljke  and  lofty  hills  between, 

Where  giant  Sk.iddaw  fhuts  the  fcene."         Dal  ton. 

The  length  of  the  lake  is  not  quite  four  miles; 
its  circumference,  about  ten:  altogether  it  af- 
fords a  profusion  of  wild  and  romantic  fcenery. 
Mr.  Pennant  fays,.  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland, 
and  Loch  Lene,  or  Killarney,  in  Ireland,  are 
powerful  rivals  to  the  lake  in  queftion;  and  that 
were  a  native  of  either  of  thefe  kingdoms  to  de- 
mand his  opinion  of  their  refpective  beauties,  he 
would  anfwer  as  Melvil  did  Queen  Elizabeth, 
"  that  fhe  was  the  faireftperfon  in  England,  and 
his  miftrefs  the  faireft  in  Scotland."  This  is  a 
compliment;  however,  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to, 
neither  will  I  to  Mr.  Cumberland's  decifion,  that 
Uls  Water  is  fuperior  to  them  all.  Probably  the 
weather  was  unfavourable,  when  thefe  gentle- 
men yifited  the  places  which  they  condemn: 
men  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  firft  impremons. 
A  considerable  diftance  of  time,  likewife,  be- 
tween the  fight  of  two  places,  gives  the  laft  wtiich 
is  feen  a  great  advantage  over  the  firft.  Within 
a  few  days  I  law  both  the  LTls,  Derwentwater, 
and  Loch  Lomond,  and  that  too  on  the  cleared 
days  and  with  the  fineft  weather;  and  thus  qua- 
lified, I  cannot  refrain  from  pronouncing,  that 
Loch  Lomond  is  in  every  refpect  fuperior  to  them 
both.  -Nay,  farther,  that  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Awe, 
and  even  Loch  Leven,  in  Scotland,  have  advan- 
tages which  neither  the  Uls  nor  Derwentwater 
pofTefs. 

Within 
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Within  a  few  miles  of  Kefwick,  at  a  place 
called  Borrowdale,  a  vein  has  been  difcovered  of 
black  lead,  or  what  is,  in  that  country,  called 
wadd.  The  fhaft  is  now  covered  with  water,  fo 
that  we  could  not  fee  it  j  we,  however,  obtained 
a  piece  of  the  mineral. 

The  road  from  Kefwick  to  Ambleflde  is  the 
moft  enchanting  and  picturefque  that  can  be  con- 
ceived; woods,  lawns,  and  fields,  environed  by 
hills  mark  it  in  all  its  progrefs.  The  Lake  of 
Thurlmerefirfl  prefents  itfelf,  and  then  the  Lake 
of  Grafmere,  the  valley  of  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gray:  "  The  bofom  of  the 
mountains  fpreading  here  into  a  broad  bafon,  dif- 
cover,  in  the  midtt,  Grafmere  Water;  its  mar- 
gin is  hollowed  into  fmall  bays  with  eminences, 
fome  of  rock,  feme  of  foft  turf,  that  half  conceal 
and  vary  the  figure  of  the  little  lake  they  com- 
mand. From  the  ihore,  a  low  promontory  putties 
itfelf  far  into  the  water,  and  on  it  ftands  a  white 
village,  with  a  parim  church  riling  in  the  midft 
of  it,  hanging  inclofures,  corn-fields,  and  mea- 
dows, green  as  emerald,  with  their  trees,  and 
hedges,  and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole  fpace  from 
the  edge  of  the  water  3  and  juft  oppofite  to  you 
is  a  large  farm-houfe,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep, 
fmooth  lawn,  embofomed  in  old  wood,  which 
climb  half  way  up  the  mountain's  fides,  and  dis- 
cover above  a  broken  line  of  crags  that  crown 
the  fcene.  Net  a  fingle  red  tile,  nor  flaring  gen- 
tleman's houfe,  or  garden-wall,  break  in  upon 
the  repofe  of  this  little,  unfufpected  paradife ;  but 
all  is  peace,  rufiicity,  and  happy  poverty,  in  its 
xieateft  and  moft  becoming  attire." 

Leaving  this,  we  proceeded,  by  Rydall  Water, 
to  the  Lake  of  Windermere.    This  is  an  exten- 
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iive  piece  of  water,  interfperfed  with  iflands,  the 
lands  on  either  fide  well  cultivated,  and  the 
whole  exhibiting  a  choice  aflemblage  of  the  rich- 
eft  and  mo  ft  variegated  beauties. 

At  this  place  we  took  our  leave  of  the  lakes, 
and,  continuing  our  journey  over  the  Moors, 
came  to  Kendal.  This  is  the  largeft  town  in 
Weftmorland,  and  confifts  of  good  ftreets  excel- 
lently paved :  it  is  diftant  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
iix  miles  from  London.  The  ruins  of  a  caftle  on 
the  farther  fide  of  the  river  are  lcarcely  worth 
feeing.  From  Kendal  we  proceeded  to  Burton, 
on  the  borders  of  Lancalhire,  and  from  Burton 
to  Lancafter,  the  chief  city  of  that  county. 

Lancaster  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  well 
built,  clean,  and  abounding  in  good  houles. 
The  caftle  is  remarkable;  it  is  very  ancient,  but 
ftill  in  high  prefervation,  and  its  fituation  com- 
manding. 

Leaving  Lancafter,  we  proceeded  to  Prefton, 
a  considerable  and  well-inhabited  town,  and 
thence  to  Liverpool.  This  town,  next  to  Lon- 
don, has  the  greateft  appearance  of  wealth  and 
induftry  of  any  in  the  kingdom ;  every  ftreet  is 
crowded  with  people,  the  docks  and  river  are 
filled  with  fhipping,  the  quays  are  piled  with 
gpods,  and  the  merchants  and  traders  carry  the 
oftenfible  marks  of  riches  in  their  looks. 

From  Liverpool  we  proceeded,  through  Pref- 
cot  and  Warrington,  to  Northwich,  a  confider- 
able  town  in  Chelhire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Northwich,  fait  has  been  made  from  fprings  for 
.many  years j  it  was  not,  however,  until  lately 
that  the  pits  of  rock  fait  were  difcovered,  and 
that  they  were  worked  to  advantage.  We  de- 
scended iutb  one  of  thefe  pits,  in  a  bucket,  about 
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two  hundred  feet.  When  we  reached  the  bot- 
tom, we  were  aftonifhed.  In  former  excurfions, 
room  had  fcarcely  been  allotted  to  us  for  other 
purpofes  than  merely  to  crawl  upon  our  knees  as 
brutes  j  here  another  fcene  exhibited  itfelf. 
Conceive  an  extenfivearea  of  folid  rock,  level  as 
if  it  had  been  worked  by  the  nicetl  hand  of  raa- 
fonryj  the  roof  in  the  fame  manner  riling  to  a 
dome,  with  a  cupola  in  the  centre,  and  the 
whole  fupported  by  the  moft  regular  colonnades, 
five  and  forty  feet  in  height,  eighteen  feet  in 
thicknefs,  and  diflant  from  each  other  about  four 
and  twenty  feet;  this,  too,  all  of  rock  fait,  and 
glittermg  with  tranfparency.  Of  all  the  fubter- 
ranean  curiofities  in  this  iiland,  this  is  probably 
the  beft  worth  feeing.  The  quantity  of  rock  be- 
neath, the  miners  are  not  able  to  afcertain  j 
dangers  irremediable  would  attend  the  trial.  It 
was  once  made,  but  with  a  melancholy  confe- 
quence:  water  gufhed  in,  and  with  fuch  irrenft- 
ible  impetuofity,  that  it  filled  the  cavern,  and 
deftroyed  every  creature  who  was  in  it. 

From  Northwich  we  again  turned  towards  the 
North,  paffing  through  Althrington,  and  thence 
to  Worfley,  where  we  had  the  fatisfaction  of 
embarking  on  the  Dnke  of  Bridgewater's  canal. 
Extenfive  as  this  cut  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  ftill 
rendered  more  worthy  of  admiration  from  its 
being  effected  by  the  exertions  of  a  lingle  indivi- 
dual, and  that,  too,  at  an  age  (his  grace  being 
no  more  than  one  and  twenty  when  he  began  it) 
when  gaiety  and  diffipation,  in  general,  fuper- 
fede  every  other  confideration .  The  windings 
of  this  artificial  river,  in  its  fubterranean  navi- 
gation, are  about  eight  meafured  miles ;  many 
parts  through  the  iimple  excavations  in  the  rocks, 
2  other* 
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others  arched  with  mafonry  and  brick-work. 
The  coal-pits,  to  which  theie  lead,  are  at  prefent 
worked  to  much  advantage.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  a  wonderful  andftupendous  work,  dcferving 
much  praife,  and  highly  meriting  applaufe  and 
imitation. 

From  Worfley  we  proceeded  to  Manchefter. 
This  town  ftands  near  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Irk  and  Irwell,  three  miles  from  the  Merfey,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles  from  London. 
The  buildings,  manufactures,  and  trade  of  this 
place  furpafs  all  others  in  the  county.  The  fuf- 
tian  manufactory,  ca-lled  Manchefter  cotton,  for 
which  it  has  been  famous  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  likewife  been  much 
improved  by  fevefal  inventions  of  dyeing'  and 
printing. 

From  Manchefter  we  "continued  our  progreTs\ 
through  Rochdale  and  Halifax,  to  Bradford,  and 
thence  to  Leeds.  This  is  an  ancient  and  popu- 
lous town,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Aire,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its  woollen 
manufacture;  the  felling  of  which  on  a  market- 
day,  in  the  cloth-hall,  is  curious. 

Within  two  or  three  miles  of  Leeds  ftand  the 
venerable  ruins  of  Kirkitall  Abbey, built  by  Henry 
de  Lacy,  anno  114/,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin. By  the  ruins  it  appears  to  have  been  a  late- 
ly fabric,  and,  excepting  Fountaine's  Abbey,  is, 
I  think,  inferior  to  none  we  had  hitherto  met 
with. 


'■<  Time's  gradual  touch. 


Has  mould cr'u  into  beauty  many  a  tower, 
Which  when  it  hown'd  with  all  its  battlements, 
Was  oftly  t?rrib:e  :    and  many  a  fane 
Mouaftic,  qriiichj  whcnjiccl^d with  all itsfpires, 
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.  Serv'd  hut  to  feed  fome  pamper'd  abbot's  pride. 

And  awe  the  unletter'd  vulgar."  Mason. 

Leaving  Leeds,  we  proceeded,  through  Wake- 
field and  Barniley,  to  Wentworth  Cattle,  a  moit 
charmingly  -ntuated  place,  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  and  thence  to  Wentworth  Houfe, 
the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking" 
ham,  which  though  large,  and  of  a  fair  appear- 
ance, has  nothing  above  the  common  ftyle  to 
recommend  it  to  consideration.  Some  of  the 
pictures  in  it  are  excellent. 

Hence  we  proceeded,  through  Rotherham  and 
Workfop,  to  Worktop  Manor,  a  prodigious  pile 
of  unfinithed  building,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  thence  to  Welbeck,  a  feat  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  Here  we  found  an  ap- 
pearance of  every  thing  that  was  comfortable} 
the  houfe  itfelf  not  large,  but  convenient,  fur- 
nifhed  with  modefty,  and  much  more  for  utility 
than  ornament.  Several  of  the  pictures  are  finiih.- 
edin  an  exquifite  manner,  and  in  high  preferva- 
lion. 

From  "Welbeck  we  continued  our  journey  to 
Mansfield,  once  remarkable  for  an  ancient  cuf- 
tom  of  the  manor,  by  which  the  heirs  were  de- 
clared of  age  the  clay  on  which  they  were  born  j 
thence  to  Lord  Byron's,  in  Sherwood  Foreft,  and 
then  to  Nottingham.     This  town  (rands  on  the.; 
Lind,  near  its  influx  into  the  Trent,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  miles  from  London.   The  cattle, 
iuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  William  the  Con- ;j 
queror,  is  a  ruinous,  old  building,  erected  on  a 
vail  acclivity.,     In  divers  parts  in  and  about  the' 
(own  are  large,  commodious  apartments  cut  in, 
the  iblid  rock,  many  of  which  afford  the  be  ft 

kind 
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kind  of  ale  cellaring,  for  which  Nottingham  is 
famous. 

From  Nottingham,  continuing  our  journey, 
we  proceeded  to  Loughborough  and  Leicester, 
fituated  on  the  Roman  military  way,  called  the 
ForTe,  and  thence,  through  a  fine  pafture  coun- 
try, to  Harborough",  Oulden,  Newport,  and 
Wooburn.  At  this  laft  place  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford has  an  extenfive  park,  with  a  large,  com- 
modious houfe;  nothing,  however,  Angularly 
grand  or  magnificent*  ;  and  from  hence,  without 
any  farther  remark,  we  made  the  bell  of  our  way 
to  London,  highly  gratified  with  what  we  had 
feen  in  our  long  tour,  and  pleafed  at  the  compa- 
rifons  of  the  preient  with  the  former  (tate  of 
Britain;  a  comparifon  as  delightful  to  the  pa- 
triot, as  inltructive  to  the  philofopher. 

*  Wooburn  has  received  fome  fplendid  improvements  llrxe 
the  period  or"  Mr.  Sullivan's  tour. 
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IN  IRELAND, 

Made  between  the  Years  1776  and  1  779. 


BY 


ARTHUR  YOUNG,  Esq.  F.R.S, 


THE  beneficial  labours  of  Mr.  Young,  in  the 
fervice  of  agriculture  and  his  country,  will 
long  be  preferved  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful 
pofterity,  and  entitle  him  to  the  higheft  distinc- 
tion from  his  contemporaries. 

His  tour  in  Ireland  embraces  a  wide  field  of 
remark  on  the  civil  and  agricultural  tiate  of  that 
iiland,  and  therefore  only  to  a  very  limited  de- 
gree falls  within  our  plan  ;  yet  we  mould  feel 
ourfelves  wanting  in  attention  to  the  public,  did 
we  not  enrich  our  collection  with  a  fummary  of 
the  fcenes  that  fell  under  the  review  of  fuch  an 
intelligent  author,  particularly  as  travels  in  the 
fitter  iiland  are  neither  numerous  nor  fatisfa&ory. 

On  June  19,  1776,  Mr.  Young  arrived  at  Ho- 
lyhead, on  his  firtt  vifit  t«  Ireland,  and,  after  a 
tedious  paflage  of  twenty-two  hours,  arrived  next 
day  at  Dunlary,  about  four  miles  from  Dublin, 
which  city  far  exceeded  his  expectations,  in  its 
grandeur,  regularity,  and  accommodations.  The 
P  3  front 
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front  of  the  parliament- home  is  grand,  and  the 
apartments  are  fpacious  and  elegant.  "  I  >vas  fo 
fortunate  as  to  arrive  jufl:  in  time,"  fays  he,  "  to 
fee  Lord  Harcourt,  with  the  ufual  ceremonies, 
prorogue  the  parliament." 

Trinity  College  is  a  beautiful  building,  with  a 
large  fociety.  The  new  Exchange  will  do  ho- 
nour to  Ireland.  Other  public  and  private  build- 
ings mew  a  thriving  capital,  the  population  of 
which  is  computed  at  two  hundred  thoufand 
fouls, 

Next  day  after  his  arrival,  our  author  was  in- 
troduced to  the  lord  lieutenant,  with  whom  he 
had  fome  conyerfation  on  the  fubjecl:  of  his  in- 
tended tour.  After  this  interview,  he  faw  the 
Duke  of  Leinfter's  houfe,  the  barracks,  which 
are  of  vaft  extent,  and  clofed  the  day  at  the  Ro- 
tunda, a  building  in  imitation  of  Ranelagh,  with 
a  band  of  mufic. 

Having  viewed  Lord  Charleraont's  houfe  in 
Dublin,  which  is  equally  elegant  and  convenient, 
and  decorated  with  fome  fine  paintings,  he  fet 
out  for  his  lordihip's  villa  at  Marino,  near  the 
•city,  one  of  the  fineft  fpots  for  picturefque  effect 
that  can  poffibly  be  conceived. 

Fith  and  poultry,"  fays  Mr.  Young,  H  are 
plentiful  and  cheap  in  Dublin.  Good  lodgings 
are  almoft  as  dear  as  in  London,  nor  are  they 
equal  in  cleanlinefs.  During  the  winter  feffion 
of  a  parliament,  there  is  a  good  fociety  in  Dub- 
Jin  ;  and  a  great  round  of  dinners,  balls,  and 
fuppers,  fome  of  which  are  very  elegant.  But, 
amidft  all  this  fplendor  of  the  great,  the  com- 
mon people  prefent  a  moll  wretched  and  painful 
contrail,  both  in  their  drefs,  lodgings,  and  ityie 
of  living." 

Leaving 
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Leaving  Dublin,  Mr.  Young  pa  fled  through 
Phoenix  Park,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  LifFy 
forms  a  number  of  charming  landfcspes,  and 
pur  filed  his  way  to  Luttrell's  Town,  a  molt  beau- 
tiful domain,  enriched  with  woods,  and  wained 
by  the  Liny. 

The  following  day  they  vifited  Mr.  Clements,  at 
Killadoon,  who  has  lately  built  an  excellent  houfe, 
and  fucceisfully  planted  round  it.  Next  morning 
.breakfalied  with  Colonel  Marlay,  at  Cellbridge, 
a  gentleman  who,  having  ferved  with  honour  in 
the  wars,  had  devoted  his  time,  fince  1/63,  to 
the  improvement  of  his  eftate,  which  appeared 
to  be  in  a  high  ftate  of  cultivation.  The  farms  here 
are  generally  about  one  hundred  acres;  and  the 
medium  rent  of  the  county  is  from  20l.  to  1001, 
a  year. 

Proceeded  through  Lauglinftown,  the  former 
farm  of  Mr.  Baker,  to  whom  the  Dublin  Society, 
with  a  liberality  that  did  them  honour,  made  an 
allowance  of  3001.  per  annum,  to  enable  him  to 
make  experiments;  yet  it  appears  be  had  not 
fufficient  capital  to  carry  his  own  ideas  into  ex- 
ecution, or  to  anfwer  the  expectations  of  his  pa- 
trons. 

Viewed  Lucan,  the  feat  of  Agmondifham 
VeCey,  efq.  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffy,  the  grounds 
of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  place  is  that  of  a  fequeftered  ihade  ; 
for  diftant  views  are  wholly  excluded.  Leaving 
Lncan,  they  vifited  Leixlip,  celebrated  for  its 
falmcn  leap,  and  then  St.  Wolftan's,  a  beautiful 
villa,  environed  by  cheerful  grounds. 

From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Caflletown, 
where  Mr.  Conolly  has  the  fineft  feat  of  any  in 
Ireland.  It  is  a  large,  handfome  edifice,  raifed  in 
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the  middle  of  an  extenfive  lawn,  environed  with 
plantations,  moil  delightfully  difpofed,  and  com- 
manding fome  charming  views. 

Cartown,  at  no  great  diftance,  is  a  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinfter,  and  the  park  is  Angularly  beau- 
tiful, and  extremely  varied.  His  grace  has  nearly 
fixty  thoufand  acres  of  land,  all  his  own  pro- 
perty, lying  round  his  refidence;  and  "  Ireland," 
fays  Mr.  Young,  "  is  obliged  to  him  for  fpend- 
ing  the  revenue  on  the  fpot  that  produces  it. 
At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  park  is  the  new 
town  of  Manooth,  built  by  the  duke  on  a  regu- 
lar, uniform  plan. 

Reached  Kilcock,  and  next  morning  waited 
on  Mr.  Jones,  of  Dolleltown,  from  whom  our 
tourift  obtained  much  ufeful  agricultural  infor- 
mation. Potatoes  are  very  generally  cultivated 
here.  Poultry  abounds  both  in  the  cabins  and 
farm-yards. 

From  thence  they  took  the  road  to  Summer- 
hill,  through  a  cheerful  and  rich  country.  The 
cabins  in  this  track  are  well  built  of  clay,  and 
comfortably  warm ;  nor  are  many  of  the  cottars 
without  one  cow  at  leaft. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  vifited  Lord 
Mornington's  at  Dangan.  The  plantations  here 
are  extenfive  ;  and  a  fine  meet  of  water  is  form- 
ing, with  five  or  fix  iflands  in  it,  fo  as  to  refem- 
ble  a  natural  lake. 

June  29,  proceeded  to  Siane,  the  country  uni- 
formly pleafant,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  Here  our  tour- 
ift had  the  pleafure  of  finding  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Barton,  a  gentleman  who  had  zealoufly  interest- 
ed himfelf  in  the  objects  of  his  defign. 

Slane 
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Slane  Cattle,  on  the  E'oyne,  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful place.  The  grounds  are  bold  and  variegat- 
ed, rifing  round  the  manfion  in  noble  hills  or 
beautiful  inequalities  of  furface,  with  an  outline 
of  flourilhing  plantations.  Under  the  caftle  flows 
the  Boyne,  broken  by  ilhnds,  with  a  very  tino. 
fhore  of  rock  on  one  fide,  and  wood  on  the 
other. 

Next,  day  they  took  a  ride  to  view  the  circum- 
jacent country,  palling  through  feyeral  well- 
cultivated  farms,  and  returned  to  the  caftle  to 
dinner. 

Monknevvton,  about  half  way  between  Drog- 
heda  and  Slane,  formerly  belonged  to  the  rich 
abbey  of  Melitbnt,  whole  beautiful  Gothic  ruins 
lull  attract  the  eye  of  tafte,  but  is  now  chiefly 
the  property  of  John  Baker  Holroyd,  efq.*  of 
Sheffield  Place  in  SuiTex,  to  whom  Mr.  Young 
confeties  himielf  under  many  obligations,  and 
who  deferves  great  praife  for  meliorating  the 
iltuation  of  his  tenants,  in  letting  his  lands  to 
the  immediate  occupiers,  by  which  means  the 
middleman,  or  under-letter,  is  abolifhed.  It  is 
impofiible,  within  our  limits,  to  do  full  juftice 
to  a  man  who  combines  great  knowledge  with 
great  attention  to  whatever  can  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  his  tenantry.  It  feems,  land  lets 
near  Drogheda  at  two  or  three  guineas  an  acre. 

July  1,  leaving  Slane  Caftle,  took  the  road 
towards  Kells,-  calling  at  Gibbftown  to  fee  the 
ftock  and  farm  of  Mr.  Gerard.  Reached  Lord 
Bective's  in  the  evening,  through  a  charming 
country,  and  was  no  lets  delighted  with  the 
man  (ion  and  its  accompaniments.     The  houfe  is 

*  Now  Lord  Sheffield. 
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a  large,  plain,  ftone  editice,  the  body  of  which  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  long,  and  each 
of  the  wings  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Some  of 
the  apartments  are  fpacious.  The  plantations 
are  numerous  and  extremely  thriving.  "  This 
nobleman,"  fays  Mr.  Young,  "  confirmed  what 
I  had  heard  before,  that  the  way  to  make  our 
firs  equal  to  foreign,  is  to  cut  them  in  June,  and 
lay  them  three  or  four  months  in  the  water." 
The  general  rent  of  this  neighbourhood  is  about 
20s.  an  acre.  The  cottars  plant  great  quantities 
of  potatoes,  which  produce  abundantly. 

Proceeded  to  Drueftown,  the  feat  of  Barry 
Barry,  efq.  and  from  thence  to  Packenham  Hall, 
where  Lord  Longford  gave  them  a  kind  recep- 
tion. This  feat  is  pleafantly  fituated,  with  much 
old  timber  growing  round  it. 

"  In  converfation  with  Lord  Longford/'  fays 
Mr.  Young,  "  I  found  that  in  fome  refpe&s  the 
lower  claffes  were  in  good  circumftances,  in 
others,  indifferent."  They  have  in  general  plenty 
of  potatoes,  flax  for  their  linen,  and  moft  of 
them  a  cow,  fome  two.  All  have  a  pig  and  num- 
bers of  poultry,  which,  together  with  the  fa- 
mily, inhabit  the  fame  cabin.  Fuel  is  abundant, 
and  nfh  cod  no  more  than  the  trouble  of  catch- 
ing: yet,  to  reverfe  the  picture,  they  are  ill 
clothed,  make  a  wretched  appearance,  and  are 
much  opprerTed  by  the  great  renters  of  land.  In 
confequence,  they  are  ready  to  take  very  unfair 
advantages,  and  to  purloin  whatever  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on. 

A  few  miles  from  Lord  Longford's,  the  road 
leads  up  a  mountain,  and  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  Loch  Derrevaragh,  a  noble  ex- 
panfe,  eight  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places  two 

miles 
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miles  broad.  Afterwards  they  parTed  under  the 
principal  mountain,  which  riles  abruptly  from 
the  lake,  with  a  bold  outline,  while  the  water 
fills  the  whole  extent  of  the  vale. 

When  they  reached  Mullingar,  it  was  a  fair 
for  cattle  and  wool.  This  town  has  few  attrac- 
tions. On  leaving  it,  they  took  the  road  to  Tul-  ■ 
Jamore,  and,  in  the  way,  ftopt  at  the  Earl  of 
Belvidere's,  a  moft  flriking  fituation.  The  houfe 
is  perched  on  the  crown  of  a  beautiful,  little 
hill,  half  furrounded  with  others,  variegated  and 
melting  into  each  other.  Altogether  it  is  a  lin- 
gular place,  and  the  eye  from  hence  is  charmed 
with  a  fine  lawn  of  undulating  ground,  fringed 
with  wood,  and  dotted  with  lingle  trees  and 
clumps;  while,  to  fill  up  thecanvals,  Lake  Ennel, 
many  miles  in  length  and  two  or  three  miles 
broad,  winds  beneath  the  windows.  This  ex- 
panfe  of  water  is  fpotted  with  iflets,  and  a  pro- 
montory of  rock,  fringed  with  trees,  moots  into 
it,  beyond  which  rife  diftant  hills. 

Part  of  the  bog  of  Allen  lies  in  the  way  to 
Tullamore.  This  track,  if  drained,  would  make 
excellent  meadow.  The  road  over  it  is  formed 
by  cutting  a  drain  on  each  fide,  and  covering  it 
with  gravel.  Tullamore  is  tolerably  built,  but 
contains  nothing  remarkable.  ParTing  through  it, 
they  proceeded  to  Captain  Johnfton's,  at  Charle- 
ville,  from  whom  a  confiderable  lhare  of  inform- 
ation, relative  to  the  rural  economy  of  the  dif- 
tri&,  was  obtained.  Cottages,  with  half  an  acre 
of  land,  let  for  20s. ;  with  two  acres,  for  40s. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  popery.  Much  bog 
has  been  reclaimed  by  draining ;  and,  to  encou- 
rage this,  the  Dublin  Society  has  been  liberal  in 
its  premiums. 

On 
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On  the  6th  of  July,  went  to  Rathan,  where 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne  had  placed  a  Norfolk  bai- 
liff for  the  management  of  a  farm,  a  defign  that 
does  honour  to  the  nobleman  who  formed  it.  "  I 
found  him,"  obferves  Mr.  Young,  "  juft  what  I 
could  with;  neither  difgufted  with  the  country 
nor  the  people,  but  on  the  contrary,  plea  fed  and 
animated  with  the  profpe<5t  of  improvement  be- 
fore him.  He  was  going  on  perfectly  well  in 
draining,  and  Lord  Shelburne  has  a  fine  field  to 
work  upon,  having  not  lefs  than  four  thoufand 
acres  of  bog  in  this  vicinity." 

From  Rathan  proceeded  to  Glebe,  and  from 
thence  to  Shaen  Cattle,  near  Mount  Mellick,  pars- 
ing near  large  tracks  of  mountain,  watte,  and  bog. 
About  Shaen  Cattle,  farms  of  forty  or  fifty  acres 
are  very  common,  and  fcarcely  any  rife  to  more 
than  four  hundred.  Flax  and  potatoes  are  ufually 
raifed  by  the  poor  for  their,  own  ufe.  The  land 
lets,  on  a  medium,  at  about  13s.  per  acre;  but 
the  grain  is  not  very  good.  Dairying  and  feed^ 
ing  iheep  are  raoft  productive.  Some  capital 
improvements  in  drainage  have  been  effected 
here.  *K 

Leaving  Shaen  Cattle,  took  the  road  towards 
Athy,  and  breakfafted  at  General  Walfh's.  It 
appears,  this  gentleman  is  a  coniiderable  farmer, 
and  a  greater  improver. 

Much  good  wheat  and  bear  grow  in  the  way 
to  Athy.  Palling  that  town,  followed  the  conrle 
of  the  river  Barrow  for  fdme  time,  which,  wind- 
ing through  a  beautiful  valley,  difpenfes  verdure 
and  fertility  as  it  flows. 

Vifited  Mr.  Vicars,  at  Ba'Iynakill,  a  confider* 
able  grazier,  who  farms  near  two  thoufand  acres, 
Cabins  let  here  for  20a.  each,  and  the  pafturage 
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©f  a  Cow  only  30s.  more.  The  average  rent  of  the 
county  of  Carlnw  is  about  15s.  an  acre. 

PaiFed  on  to  Brow  nihil),  the  feat  of  Mr.  Brown, 
a  good  convenient  houle,  in  an  open  fituation, 
commanding  an  extenfive  profpeet.  Tillage  is 
much  increafed  in  this  vicinity)  and  in  the  front 
of  Mr.  Brown's  houfe  is  a  mountain*  which  is 
cultivated  far  up  its  fides.  This  has  been  chiefly 
effected  by  cottars,  who  pay  the  high  rent  of 
iOs.  an  acre  for  what  they  are  going  to  im* 
prove. 

Next  day,  July  9,  leaving  Brownfhill,  took 
the  road  to  Laughlin  Bridge,  calling  on  a  Mr. 
Butler,  at  Ballybar,  a  very  aclive  and  intelligent 
farmer,  on  a  large  fcale.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Captain  Mercer's  mill,  at  Laughlin 
Bridge,  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  in  Ireland. 
.ft  is  large  and  convenient,  and  grinds  fifteen 
thoufand  barrels  a  year.  Corn  is  generally  kiln- 
dried  here,  fo  that  none  of  the  wheat  has  the 
fame  bright  colour  as  in  England.  Very  in- 
genious machinery  is  ufed  to  facilitate  the  labour 
in  every  operation  carried  on  here,  fome  of  it 
the  invention  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mill. 

Nothing  interefiing  prefented  itfelf  till  they 
reached  Eilfaine.  The  country  is  bleak,  and  de- 
ititute  of  wood,  but,  in  fome  places,  produces 
very  good  wheat.  Here  our  author  vitited  Mr. 
Buike  ;  and,  after  a  night's  repofe,  took  a  ride 
with  him  to  view  the  environ*,  where  corn  is 
produced  in  great  abundance. 

Mount  Juliet,  the  feat  of  Lord  Carrick,  in  this 
vicinity,  is  delightfully  fituated  on  a  fine  decli- 
vity, at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Nore,  and 
commands  a  view  of  fome  extenfive  plantations 
that  cover  the  hills  on  the  other  tide  of  the  ri- 
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ver.  The  Nore  is  a  very  line  ft  ream,  and  has  a 
good  accompaniment  of  well-grown  woods.  Some 
ipois  are  highly  picture  (que. 

About  Kilfaine,  farms  generally  run  from  one 
to  two  hundred  acres.  The  foil  is  a  dry,  found, 
gravelly  loam,  with  many  (tones,  much  inclina- 
ble to  fand.  The  greateft  part  is  rented  at 
about  20s.  an  acre,  and  finer  turnip  land,  in  our 
author's  eftimation,  the  world  does  not  produce. 
Dairying  is  productive  here:  a  good  cow  will 
yield  three  gallons  and  a  half  of  milk  a  day.  In 
hiring  and  flocking  a  farm,  one  year's  rent  is  re-. 
qui  lite  ;  and  all  the  leafes  are  for  twenty-one  or 
thirty-One  years.  Much  land  is  in  the  occupa-, 
tion  of  under-tenants,  who  hire  of  middlemen, 
but  generally  under  old  leafes.  A  cabin  and  an 
acre  of  land  let  for  about  three  guineas.  The 
cottars  commonly  have  a  cow,  pig,  and  poultry. 
In  refpecl  to  their  condition,  they  fubliit  princi- 
pally on  potatoes,  and  their  cattle  always  lodge 
with  them  in  the  fame  cabin,  though  their  chil- 
dren are  very  numerous. 

There  is  a  practice  here  of  feveral  little  farm- 
ers taking  a  large  farm  in  partnerfiiip.  They 
muft  be  equal  in  ftock,  and  pretty  nearly  fo  in 
circumftances.  Every  field  is  equally  divided 
among  them,  and  though  they  mutually  aflift 
each  other,  they  never  throw  the  whole  into  one 
ftock,  and  divide  the  profit ;  probably  from  fuf- 
picions  cf  each  other's  integrity. 

Leaving  Kilfaine,  Mr.  Buike,  with  whofe  ma- 
nagement Mr.  Young  expreifes  himfelf  much 
pleafed,  accompanied  them  to  Woodftock,  the 
the  feat  of  Sir  W.  Fownes.  The  road  is  the  moft 
charming  that  can  be  conceived,  From  Tho- 
maftown,  it  leads,   on   the  eali  fide  of  the  river, 

through 
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through  fome  beautiful  copfe  woods.  The  river 
Nore  winds  at  the  bottom  j  and  beyond  this  the 
country  opens,  and,  for  (ix  or  feven  miles  to  In- 
hitieague,  the  way  runs  along  a  declivity,  (helving 
down  to  the  river,  which  takes  a  winding  courfe, 
and  prefents  a  great  variety  of  features.  Nar- 
row flips  of  meadow,  of  a  beautiful  verdure,  in 
fome  places  line  the  (bore,  and  unite  with  the 
cultivated  fields,  which  fpread  over  the  adjoin- 
ing hills,  almoft  to  their  very  top. 

On  coming  in  fight  of  Woodftock,  the  fcen- 
cry  is  ftrikingj  the  road  mounts  the  fide  of  the 
hill,  and  commands  the  river  at  the  bottom  of 
the  declivity,  finely  feathered  with  trees;  while 
the  borough  of  Inn i (league,  in  a  moil  picturefque 
iituat.ion,  bounded  by  hills,  gives  a  finim  to  the 
landfcape. 

Crofting  the  bridge,  they  patted  through  the 
town,  and  afcended  to  Mount  Sandford,  at  the 
top  of  an  almoft-perpendicular  rock,  overgrown 
with  bru(h-\vood.  At  the  bottom  is  the  river, 
which,  at  this  fpot  fills  up  the  vale,  but  winding 
by  degrees,  it  prefents  various  reaches,  inter- 
mixed With  little  tufts  of  trees. 

Of  Woodfiock,  there  is  a  very  fine  view  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  hills.  The  houfe  Hands  in 
the  centre  of  a  floping  wood,  of  five  hundred  En- 
glilli  acres, hanging  down  to  the  river, which  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  a  winding  glen.  Advancing 
towards  Rofs,  the  views  are  very  fine.  Defend- 
ing to  the  ferry,  is  a  noble  fcene  of  the  Barrow, 
a  vaft  river  with  bold  winding  fhores,fometimes 
opening  and  ibmetimes  (hutting,  in  the  moft 
fublime  and  beautiful  fiyle.  The  town  itfelf  is 
built  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  down  to  the  water's 
«dge,  and  fhips  of  feven  hundred  tons  burden 
Q.  2  may 
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may,  without  difficulty,  navigate  it.  Yet,  with 
all  thefe  advantages,  trade  is  languid,  and  only 
a  few  brigs  and  floops  belong  to  the  place.  This 
vicinity  was  long  the  fcene  of  the  infamous  ex- 
ploits of  the  White  Boys. 

From  Eofs,  took  the  road  towards  Wexford, 
and  found  the  land,  though  good,  much  lower 
rented.  Much  of  it  is  over-run  with  furze  (the 
ulex  Europaeus).  Lay  at  Taghmon,  at  an  ordi- 
nary inn,  where  they  found  neither  rack  nor 
manger  in  the  liable. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  fallied  from  the  inn  in 
fearch  of  adventures  in  thefe  noted  baronies,  of 
which  they  had  heard  fo  much.  They  were 
completely  peopled  by  Slrongbow ;  and  have  (till 
retained  a  fort  of  Saxon  dialect.  "  I  had  been 
told,"  fays  Mr.  Young,  "  that  the  inhabitants 
were  infinitely  more  induftrious  and  better  farm- 
ers than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  ;  but,  in 
the  barony  of  Bargie,  I  was  much  furprifed  to  fee 
nothing  more  than  common.  In  fome  refpe&s, 
I  obferved  the  vilett  hnibandiy,  which  was 
exhaufling  the  land  with  fucceffive  crops  of 
corn,  and  then  furfering  it  to  cover  itfelf  with 
weeds  and  grafs  by  degrees."  Potatoes  are  the 
food  of  the  common  people  only  during  the. 
winter;  the  reft  of  the  year  they  have  oatmeal. 
Farms  in  Bargie  run  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
acres. 

Hearing  that  in  the  barony  of  Shelmal  there 
was  a  part  of  it  inhabited  by  Quakers,  who,  to 
ufe  the  words  of  an  Irilh  farmer,  i(  were  very 

cunning,  and  the  d -1  an  acre  of  bad  land 

would  they  hire."  Mr.  Young  was  anxious  to 
vifit  thefe  fagacious  friends.  All  the  way,  the 
cabins  were  generally  much  better  than  in  other 

parts 
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parts  of  Ireland.  Some  of  them  had  two  or  three 
rooms,  with  windows  and  chimneys,  and  fepa- 
rate  ftyes  and  fheds  for  the  pigs  and  cattle. 

At  St.  Margaret's  they  introduced  themfelves 
to  Colonel  Nun,  who  furnithed  our  author  with 
much  local  information,  refpecling  this  diftin& 
race  of  people.  In  general  they  are  quiet  andin- 
duftrious  to  an  uncommon  degree  :  in  many  years, 
a  robbery  is  not  heard  of  among  them.  The 
little  farmers  live  very  comfortably  and  happy, 
and  many  of  them  pofTefs  property.  They  pur- 
fue  agriculture  with  affiduity  ;  and  fpeak  a  bro- 
ken Saxon  language,  with  little  knowledge  of 
Iriin.  Their  features  and  the  caft  of  their  counte- 
nance vary  much  from  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants. The  women  and  girls  are  more  comely, 
and  their  whole  mode  of  living  is  different  from 
that  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are  furrounded. 

From  St.  Margaret's,  they  proceeded  through 
the  barony  of  Forth  to  Wexford.  Men  as  well 
as  women  covered  their  heads  with  ftraw-hats, 
which  gave  them  a  lingular  appearance.  Wex- 
ford has  about  a  dozen  fmall  inips  belonging  to 
its  port :  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  prevents 
large  ones  from  getting  in. 

Crofling  the  harbour,  they  pafled  over  much 
fandy  land  by  the  fea-fide,  covered  with  fern,  or 
furze  and  fern  mixed.  Vifited  Lord  Courtown's, 
who  gave  our  author  a  reception  highly  flatter- 
ing. The  feat  at  Courtown  is  an  agreeable  one. 
The  houfe  is  within  fix  hundred  yards  of  the  fea, 
and  yet  it  is  embofomed  in  trees  of  the  moft 
luxuriant  growth.  The  environs  confift  of  un- 
dulating lands,  which  give  a  pleating  variety  to 
the  fcene  ;  and  a  river,,  with  one  margin  fylvan 
and  the  other  rocky,  flows  through  the  garden, 
Q.  3  and 
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and  falls  into  the  Tea  at  a  fmall  diftancefrom  the 
houfe. 

The  Earl  of  Courtown  is  a  practical  farmer, 
and  adopts  a  very  judicious  mode  of  culture. 
The  crops  are  very  productive. 

July  14,  being  Sunday,  they  attended  divine 
worlhip  at  the  church,  and  found  a  large  congre- 
gation, which  is  not  often  the  cafe,  except  in  a 
mafs  houfe.  After  fervice  took  a  gallop  on  the 
ftrand,  which  is  a  fine,  firm  fand  for  miles.  The 
common  Irith  were  fwimming  their  horfes  in 
the  fea,  to  cure  the  mange,  and  preferve  them  in 
health. 

The  peafants  live  here  on  oatcakes,  when  po- 
tatoes are  not  in  feafon;  and  little  farmers  fre- 
quently indulge  in  meat.  Fifh,  particularly  her- 
rings and  cod,  are  a  principal  article  of  fubrift- 
ence. 

Next  day  leaving  Courtown,  took  the  Ark- 
low  road,  palling  fome  fine  woods  and  a  various 
corn  country.  Reached  Wicklow,  fituated  near 
the  fea,  and  from  Newry  Bridge  walked  to  Mr. 
Tye's,  a  neat,  well- wooded  farm,  interfered  by  a 
river. 

In  the  evening  got  to  Mount  Kennedy,  the 
feat  of  General  Cunninghame,  who  has  a  domain 
of  about  ten  thoufand  Irilli  acres,  furrounding 
his  houfe.  The  grounds  are  delightfully  varied, 
and  prefent  a  raoft  enchanting  furfa.ce.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lawn,  is  one  of  the  greatefl  natural 
curiofities  in  the  kingdom.  An  immenfe  arbutus, 
or  ftrawberry  tree,  being  blown  down,  one  branch 
which  parts  from  the  body  near  the  ground, 
vegetates  and  throws  out  many  lateral  branches 
of  great  fize.   The  trunk  is  fix  feet  and  upwards 

in 
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in  circumference.  Ki Harney,  the  region  of  the 
arbutus,  produces  nothing  of  equal  dimensions. 

Next  morning  rode  to  Drum,  a  large  track  of 
mountains  and  wood,  on  the  general's  eitate  A 
vait,  rocky  glen,  one  fide  bare  and  hideous,  the 
other  a  fine  mountain,  covered  wilb  fhrnbby 
wood,  leads  to  the  bottom  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains,  which  exhibit  fome  majeftic 
fcenery.  Every  feature  which  enters  into  the 
the  compofition  of  the  landfcape  is  great,  and 
united,  forms  a  difplay  of  natural  magnificence. 
Prom  hence  a  riding  is  cut  through  a  hanging 
wood  to  a  cottage,  from  the  windows  of  which 
are  three  diftant  views,  each  of  great,  though  un- 
equal, beauty.  This  building  is  extremely  well 
placed  for  effect,  and  forms  a  moft  agreeable  re- 
treat. 

The  peafants  in  this  diftriS  manufacture  flan- 
nels and  friezes  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the 
wool  of  the  country:  a  woman  can  earn  three- 
pence a  day  by  fpinning.  On  the  mountains 
many  goats  are  kept  for  the  milk,  and  numbers 
of  th.e  people  of  Dublin  refort  hither,  to  enjoy 
this  falubrious  beverage. 

Much  land  is  laid  to  grafs  round  Mount  Ken- 
nedy, and  all  done  in  the  completed  manner. 

Taking  leave  of  the  general,  went  through 
the  glen  of  Downs  in  the  way  to  Power fcourt. 
This  glen  lies  between  two  vaft  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, covered  with  wood,  and  is  only  wide  enough 
for  the  road,  and  a  fraall. gurgling  river  that  runs 
by  its  fide.  The  fcenery  is  moft  magnificent.  On 
trie  top  of  this  ridge  to  the  right,  Mr.  La  Touche 
has abanquet ting  room.  Pauling  from  this  fublime 
fcene,  the  road  leads  through  cheerful  grounds  of 
corn,  md  then  to  a  vale  of  charming  verdure  brok- 
en 
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en  by  inclofures,and  bounded  by  two  rocky  moun- 
tains.    The  whole  ride  is  interefting  and  varied. 

Powerfcourt  is  advantageoufly  viewed  from  the 
edge  of  a  declivity  in  the  road.  Its  fituation  on 
the  fide  of  a  mountain,  halfway  between  its  bare 
top  and  an  irriguous  vale  at  the  bottom,  is  one 
of  the  moft  pi&urefque  that  can  be  imagined. 
In  front,  and  fpreading  among  woods  on  either 
fide,  is  a  lawn,  whofe  furface  is  beautifully  va- 
ried in  gentle  declivities,  bending  towards  the 
river,  and  fprinkled  with  trees  in  the  moft  happy 
ftyle. 

After  breakfafting  at  Tinnyhinch,  they  drove 
to  fee  the  celebrated  waterfal  of  Powerfcourt. 
The  entrance  of  the  park,  between  two  vaft 
maffes  of  mountain,  covered  with  wood,  is  ex- 
tremely fine.  Following  this  vale  till  the  ridges 
of  the  mountains  clofe  in  one  vaft  amphitheatre 
of  wood,  at  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet, 
burfts  the  cafcade  from  a  rock,  and  tumbling 
down  the  fide  of  a  very  large  one,  forms  a  fingu- 
larly  beautiful  fcene.  At  the  bottom  is  a  piece  of 
velvet  turf,  on  which  grows  a  clump  of  oaks, 
and  through  their  branches  and  trunks  mew  the 
water  in  its  fall  with  an  effect  more  pi&urefque 
than  can  be  imagined.  Thefe  few  trees  and  this 
fmall  lawn  give  a  finilhing  to  the  fcene. 

Went  to  Tnniikerry,  and  after  enjoying  a  moft 
delightful  view  over  Powerfcourt  from  the  edge 
of  a  declivity,  entered  the  romantic  Glen  of 
Dargle,  where  the  high  lands  almoft  lock  into 
each  other,  and  fcarcely  leave  a  paftage  for  the 
river,  which  foams  impetuous,  as  if  forcing  its 
way.  The  Dargle  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  in 
its  whole  extent  prefents  fuch  a  union  of  g^and 
and  romantic  features  as  are  fcarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled 
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leled  in  Ireland,  or  indeed  in  Britain.  Every 
thing  here  unites  to  raife  one  great  emotion  of 
the  fublime,  or  to  foothe  with  the  calmnefs  of 
repofe.  Horrific  fcenes  are  fo  blended  with  the 
penfive,  that  the  mind  feels  a  different  impreihon 
as  it  opens  each  fucceffive  view.  In  one  place  is 
a  horrid  precipice,  with  the  deafening  roar  of 
water j  in  another  the  fhade  is  fo  thick  as  to  ex- 
clude the  day,  and  to  form  a  fpot  for  melancholy 
tomufe  in. 

Quitting  the  Dargle,  foon  reached  Dublin, 
and  in  a  very  fhort  time  fet  out  again  to  Lord 
Ha'rcourt's,  at  St.  Woolflan's,  where  our  tourift 
met  Colonel  Burton,  and  from  that  gentleman 
received  a  packet  of  recommendations  to  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

Taking  leave  of  his  excellency  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, palled  through  Manooth,  Dunboyne,  and 
Kilrue,  and  the  following  morning  reached  Ba- 
ron Hamilton's,  at  Hampton,  near  Balbriggen. 
His  houfe  is  new,  and  eligibly  fituated  on  a  fine 
ihore,  with  a  full  view  of  the  Mountains  of 
Mourn,  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  of  the  liles 
of  Skerry  in  its  vicinity. 

This  track  is  called  Fingal,  and  is  inhabited 
by  a  people  called  Fingalians.  They  were  origi- 
nally an  Englifh  colony,  and  fpeak  nearly  the 
fame  language  as  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  but  ra- 
ther more  corrupted,  with  an  admixture  of  Iriili 
words. 

Vifited  Balbriggen,  in  company  with  Earon 
Hamilton,  a  imail  lea-port  belonging  to  that 
gentleman,  and  under  his  particular  patronage. 
It  fubfifts  by  its  fiihing-boats,  which  he  builds'; 
and  has  a  very  fine  pier,  where  (hips  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  can  lay  their  broadfides  and  unload, 

This 
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This  is  a  noble  and  patriotic  work,  which  was 

likewiie  ere6ted  at  the  expence  .of  the  baron. 

Leaving  Balbriggen,  proceeded  to  Ballygarth, 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Pepper,  a  place  very  agreeablr 
wooded,  and  ftanding  in  a  rifing  ground  above  a 
river.  The  proprietor  keeps  a  considerable  do- 
main in  his  own  hands,  and  has  practifed  feveral 
branches  of  huibandry  with  attention  and  fuc- 
cefs. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  entered  Drogheda,  a  well- 
built,  commercial  town,  on  the  Boyne.  It  was 
market-day,  and  many  people  were  afTembred. 
Proceeded  to  the  field  of  battle  on  the  Boyne. 
The  view  of  the  fcene,  from  a  rifing  ground  that 
overlooks  it,  is  eminently  beautiful.  It  is  a  vale 
lofing  itfelf  in  front  between  bold  declivities, 
crowned  with  thick  woods.  Through  the  vale 
winds  the  river,  and  forms  a  pretty  ifland,  with 
various  imagery.  On  a  rifing  ground,  to  the 
right  of  the  river,  ftands  an  obelifk,  recording 
the  fignal  victory  gained  near  this  fpot.  "  I  feat- 
ed  myfelf,"  fays  Mr.  Young,  "  on  the  oppofite 
rock,  and  indulged  the  emotions,  which,  with  a 
melancholy  not  unpleafing,  filled  my  bofom, 
while  I  reflected  on  the  confequences  that  had 
fprung  from  the  fate  of  the  day.  Liberty  was 
there  triumphant.  May  the  virtues  of  our  pof- 
terity  fecure  that  prize  which  the  bravery  of  their 
anceftors  won  1  " 

Returning  part  of  the  way,  proceeded,  to  Cul- 
len,  where  Baron  Forfter  gave  Mr.  Young  the 
moft  flattering  reception,  and  favoured  him  with 
much  valuable  local  information.  The  baron 
has  been  a  great  improver,  and  has  reclaimed 
rive  thoufand  acres,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
doomed  to  perpetual  flerility.    To  effect  this,  he 

was 
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was  not  only  liberal  in  his  expence.  but  took  the 
moft  fedulous  care  to  encourage  induftry  in  others, 
without  which  money  is  only  fquandered  away. 

July  21,  left  Cullen,  and  palling  RofTy  Park, 
went  on  to  Atherdee,  the  vicinity  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  fheet  of  corn  land.  Proceeded  to  Dun- 
dalk,  a  town  full  of  new  buildings,  with  every 
mark  of  increafing  wealth  and  profperity. 

From  Dundalk  took  the  road  to  Ravenfdale, 
with  an  intention  of  calling  on  Mr.  Fortefcue, 
but  found  him  abfent.  Here  they  faw  many 
good  Itone  and  Hate  houfes,  and  fome  bleach- 
fields.  Mr.  Fortefcue's  feat,  on  the  fide  of  a 
mountain,  with  fine  hanging  woods  on  each 
iide,  and  a  beautiful  lawn  in  front,  is  extremely 
romantic  and  agreeable.  A  pretty  river  winds 
through  the  vale  below. 

Break  farted  at  Newry,  a  well-built,  flourifh- 
ing  town,  in  which,  however,  we  are  told,  that 
only  about  half  a  century  ago,  there  were  nothing 
but  mud  cabins  Its  rife  has  been  owing  to  the 
canal  communicating  with  Loch  Neagh,  by 
which  (hips  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  can  come 
up  to  the  town. 

Take  the  road  to  Market  Hill,  which  was 
equally  rough  and  difagreeable.  "It  is  a  turn- 
pike," fays  our  author,  "  which,  in  Ireland,  is 
fynonymous  for  a  vile  road,  the  crofs  ones  being 
the  fineft  in  the  world.  Itns  the  efFed  of  jobs 
and  impofition  which  difgrace  the  kingdom." 

Reached  Armagh  in  the  evening,  waited  on 
the  primate,  and,  in  company  with  his  grace, 
next  day  vifited  fome  of  his  noble  and  fpirited 
works,  which  have  perfectly  changed  the  face  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  archiepifcopal  palace 
is  (imply  elegant.     It  is  ninety  feet  long  by  fixty 

wide, 
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wide,  and  forty  feet  high.  The  Ityle  is  light  and 
pleating;  and  the  offices,  which  are  ample  and. 
convenient,  are  thrown  back  behind  a  planta- 
tion. Around  the  palace  is  a  fpacious  lawn, 
ikirted  by  young  plantations,  commanding  fome 
charming  views.  The  latidfcape  from  the  palace 
is  enriched  by  the  barracks,  the  fchool,  and  a 
new  church  at  a  diftance,  all  which  are  (o  placed 
as  to  be  ornamental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  are  a  large  and  handfome  edi- 
fice. The  fchool  is  lifcewife  a  building  of  conii- 
derable  extent,  wholly  at  the  primate's  expence; 
as  is  the  church,  of  white  (tone,  with  a  tali  fplrep 
the  more  ftriking  objects  in  a  country  where 
fpires  are  rare,  and  churches  in  general  are  very 
ordinary  fabrics.  This  benevolent  metropolian 
has  alio  erected  a  public  library,  and  in  various 
refpetts  ornamented  the  city.  To  the  eftablim- 
ment  of  a  public  infirmary  he  Hkewi/e  amply 
contributed.  In  lhort,  within  the  fhort  {pace  of 
feven  or  eight  years,  it  is  faid,  he  expended  not 
lefs  than  30,OOOl.  a  noble  inftance  of  munifi- 
cence, when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  not  im- 
proving a  paternal  eftate,  but  laying  out  his  mo- 
ney for  the  public  good  alone. 

About  Armagh  the  farms  are  very  fmall,  few 
exceeding  fixty  acres,  and,  in  general,  they  run 
from  five  to  twenty.  Rents  are  from  five  {hil- 
lings to  fifteen  {hillings  an  acre.  Much  flax  is 
raifed.  The  food  principally  potatoes  and  oats. 
Many  fubfift  on  potatoes  and  fait  and  water  for 
three  months  together  ;  but  as  few  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  are  unconnected  with  manufa&ure, 
when  it  is  flonriihing,  they  live  fomewhat  better. 
Many  emigrations  have  taken  place  from  this 
vicinity,  which,  however,  were  (topped  by  the 
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commencement  of  the  American  war.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Catholic,  with  fome  Prefbyte- 
rians. 

Quitting  Armagh,  took  a  ride  to  fee  the  coun- 
try by  Killilean  Hill,  Fellows  Hall,  Woodpark 
Lodge,  Lifloony,  Tinan,  and  Glaflongb,  the 
whole  a  continued  picture  of  rural  beauty.  The 
hills  wave  in  every  outline  that  can  be  conceived, 
and  the  face  of  nature  is  altogether  cheerful  and 
inviting. 

Next  day  returned  through  Armagh,  and  paff- 
ed  Sir  Capel  Moiynenx's  domain,  which  appear- 
ed extenfive  and  fine.  Dined  at  Mr.  Work- 
man's, at  Mahon,  and  learned  the  ftate  of  agri- 
culture in  his  neighbourhood. 

In  the  evening  reached  Lnrgan,  and  vifited 
Mr.  Brownlovv.  This  gentleman  has  a  well-im- 
proved domain,  fome  parts  of  which  command 
views  of  Loch  Neagh,  and  of  the  furrounding 
country.     A  fmail  lake  belongs  to  the  fpot. 

Being  market-day  at  Lurgan,  they  went  the 
following  morn  to  fee  the  manner  in  which  the 
linens  were  difpofed  of.  Cambrics  are  fold  early 
and  during  the  whole  morning;  but  as  i©on  as 
the  clock  ftrikes  eleven,  the  drapers  jump  upon 
flone  ftandings,  and  the  weavers  flock  round 
them  with  their  pieces.  The  draper's  name  and 
the  price  are  written  on  the  pieces  he  buys,  and 
the  feller  carries  them  to  the  quarters  of  the  pur- 
chafer,  and  waits  his  arrival.  At  noon  the  mar- 
ket ends,  and  then  another  hour  is  allowed  for 
meafuring  the  pieces,  and  paying  the  money. 
This  is  the.  mode  of  tranfacting  bufinefs  in  all  the 
linen  markets.  Three  thoufand  pieces  a  week 
are  fold  here,  at  the  average  of  thirty-five  mil- 
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lings  each,  making  273,0001.  per  annum,  and  this 
is  all  manufactured  in  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles. 

Leaving  Lurgan,  they  proceeded  to  Warrenf- 
tovvn,  and  the  fame  night  reached  Hilllborough, 
palling  through  Dromore,  a  miferable  neft  of 
dirty,  mud  cabins.  The  Earl  of  Hillfborough 
has  marked  the  approach  to  his  town  by  many 
fmall  plantations  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  through 
which  the  road  leads.  The  inn,  of  his  lordlhip's 
erection,  is  a  noble  one  for  this  country.  The 
new  church,  alfo  built  at  his  expence,  has  few 
rivals  in  the  illand.  It  is  a  very  handfome,  ftone 
edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  properly  orna- 
mented} and  has  a  fpire,  which  forms  a  fine  ob- 
ject to  the  whole  country.  The  Hep  to  the  com- 
munion-table is  of  one  ftone,  twenty-one  feet 
long  and  two  broad. 

Reached  Lifburn,  and  paid  their  refpects  to 
the  Biihop  of  Down,  who  obligingly  fent  for  a 
draper,  to  anfwer  enquiries  refpecling  the  linen 
manufacture.  Continued  their  route  to  Belfaft, 
through  a  fine  flax  country,  at  intervals  beauti- 
fied with  bleacheries  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Leggan.  Paifed  by  Lord  Dungannon's,  at  Bever, 
whole  plantations  appear  very  fine,  and  in  the 
evening  got  to  Belfaft,  where,  being  difappoint- 
ed  in  delivering  his  letters  of  introduction,  from 
the  abfence  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  were 
addreifed,  our  author  determined  to  proceed  for 
the  prefentj  and  accordingly  next  morning  took 
the  road  to  Portaferry,  by  Newton,  an  increaling 
and  flourithing  place,  belonging  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
a  gentleman  who  has  paid  a  liberal  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  his  eftate. 

Reached  Portaferry,  the  town  and  feat  of  Mr. 
Savage,  who  exerted  hiuafelf  to  the  utmoft  to  fa- 
cilitate 
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wa3  well  acquainted  with  the  favourite  purfuits 
of  Mr.  Young,  and  gratified  him  fully  by  his  in- 
formation refpe&ing  the  vicinity. 

On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  paffing  Randalftown, 
had  a  continued  view  of  Slamifh,  a  remarkable 
mountain,  riling  from  a  range  of  other  moun- 
tains. Under  it,  in  the  vale,  is  a  bog  of  great 
length.  Other  bogs  in  this  track  are  naturally 
capable  of  improvement. 

Reaching  Lefly-hill,  they  found  Mr.  Lefly,  a 
warm  admirer  of  agriculture,  and  a  practical  far- 
mer, on  a  large  fcale.  He  had  reclaimed  much 
bog-land  by  draining,  and  a  judicious  fyftem  of 
manuring.  The  produce  from  this  kind  of  foil 
had  been  very  great,  and  furnifhes  a  ftimulus  to 
others  who  poflefs  fuch  domains,  to  follow  the 
fame  practice  of  improvement.  "  I  mould  re- 
mark," fays  Mr.  Young,  "  that  Mr.  Lefly 's  crops 
of  wheat  were  the  fined  I  had  feen  in  Ireland, 
nor  do  I  remember  finer  in  England.  He  has 
burned  great  quantities  of  marie  and  clay  into 
afhes,  in  a  kiln  of  his  own  invention;  and  I  favv 
two  immenfe  heaps  fo  completely  confumed,  that 
I  have  not  a  doubt  but  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
performed  is  perfect."  It  appears  Mr.  Lefly  had 
fome  years  pra&ifed  the  drill  husbandry,  but  not 
finding  it  anfwer,  he  wholly  gave  it  up. 

The  furrounding  country  is  broken  into  very 
fmall  farms,  and  the  rent  of  land  is  on  an  ave- 
rage about  twelve  thillings  an  acre.  The  food  of 
the  poor  is  potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  milk.  They 
generally  keep  a  cow  or  two,  and  occasionally 
can  indulge  in  meat. 

Next  day  accompanied  Mr.  Lefly  to  his  bro- 
ther's, about  three  miles  from  the  Giant's  Caufe- 
way,  and  after  fome  enquiries  refpecting  the 
II  3  flate 
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(late  of  that  coaft,  proceeded  to  view  this  great 
natural  curiofity  in  the  vicinity.  "The  Giant's 
Caufeway,"  obferves  Mr.  Young,  !*  is  certainly  a 
very  great  curiofity,  as  an  object  of  (peculation 
upon  the  manner  of  its  formation;  whether  it 
owes  its  origin  to  fire,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  lava, 
or  to  cryftalization,  or  to  whatever  caufe,  is  a 
point  that  has  employed  the  attention  of  men 
much  more  able  to  decide  upon  it  than  I  am,  and 
has  been  fo  frequently  difculfed,  that  nothing  I 
can  fay  would  he  new.  When  two  bits  of  thefe 
bafaltes  are  rubbed  together  quickly,  they  emit  a 
llrong  fmell,  like  that  of  burnt  leather.  Neither 
the  fcenery  of  the  caufeway,  nor  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  is  very  magnificent,  though  the  cliffs 
are  bold;  but  for  a  confiderable  diftance  there  is 
an  evident  difpofition  in  the  rocks  to  run  into 
pentagonal*cylinders.  I  believe,"  continues  our 
author,  <'  the  caufeway  would  have  firuck  me 
more,  had  I  not  feeii  the  prints  of  Staffa." 

Returning  to  Leily-hiil,  next  day  they  fet  out 
for  Coleraine,  where  the  Honourable  Mr.  Jack- 
fon  allifted  their  enquiries  in  the  molt  obliging 
manner.  The  falmon  fifhery  here,  in  the  river 
Ban,  is  the  greateft  in  the  kingdom.  From  the 
fea  to  the  rock  above  Coleraine,  where  the  wears 
are  placed,  the  fiiheries  belong  to  the  London 
Companies,  the  greater!  part  of  the  reft  to  Lord 
Donegal.  The  eel  fiiheries  here  let  at  10001,  a 
year,  and  the  falmon  at  as  much.  The  whole 
fiiheries  on  this  river  do  not  produce  lefs  than 
6000l.  a  year.  They  have  been  known  to  catch 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  falmon 
at  one  haul.  Our  author  faw  them  draw  out 
three  hundred  and  feventy  at  once.    The  fimery 
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employs  eighty  men,  and  the  general  expences 
are  calculated  to  equal  the  reft. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  extenfively  carried 
on  about  Coleraine.  Farms  run  from  fix  to  fif- 
teen acres.  The  country,  from  this  divifion  of 
land, is  extremely  populous,  notwithstanding  emi- 
grations. The  whole  county  of  Derry  belongs 
to  the  London  companies,  and  the  biihop,  ex- 
cept fome  trifling  properties. 

Mr.  Jackfon's  feat  ftands  in  a  pretty  domain, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  has  received  many 
improvements.  The  timber,  particularly  oak 
and  fir,  ufed  in  building,  has  been  dug  out  of  his 
own  bog,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  from  the 
furface.   All  the  trees  lie  exactly  eaft  and  weft 

Proceeded  to  Newtown-Limmavaddy,  by  way 
of  Magilligan,-  for  the  purpofe  of  feeing  the  new 
houfe  building  on  thefea-coaft,  by  the  Biihop  of 
Derry.  It  is  large,  and  ftands  on  a  bold  Ihore, 
in  a  country  where  trees  are  extremely  fcarce. 

At  Magilligan  is  a  rabbit-warren,  which  yields 
on  an  average  three  thoufand  dozen  a  year.  The 
flei'h  is  fold  at  2d,  a  couple,  but  the  fkins  fetch 
from  5d.  to  6d.  a-piece. 

From  Limmavaddy  to  Derry  there  is  but  little 
uncultivated  land.  Reached  Derry  at  night,  and 
had  two  hours  to  wait  in  the  dark  for  the  ferry- 
boat. 

Next  morning  went  to  the  bifhop's. palace,  t& 
leave  the  letters  of  introdudion,  his  lordmip.  be- 
ing on  a  voyage  to  Starfa.  "  I  felt  at  once,"  fays 
Mr.  Young,  "  the  extent  of  my  lofs  in  the  an-* 
fence  of  his  lordihip,  who,  I  had  been  repeatedly 
told,  was,  of  all  others  in  Ireland,  the  beft  qua* 
lified  to  give  me  a  variety  of  uieful  information 

and 
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and  that  with  the  moft  liberal  fpirit  of  commu- 
nication." 

In  company  with  Mr.  Alexander,  one  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  Derry,  vifited  Loch 
Swilly,  to  view  (he  herring-fimery.  In  the  ba- 
rony of  Inniihoen,  which  belongs  to  Lord  Done- 
gal, it  feenis  the  middlemen  double  the  rent  they 
pay  to  his  lordihip,  upon  the  occupying  tenant. 
The  fize  of  farms  here  are  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres.  The  foil  is  a  flaty  gravel,  mixed  with  clay. 

Rowed  from  Fawn  to  Inch  Ifland,  acrofs  the 
loch,  the  fcenery  amazingly  grand.  Inch  is  a 
moft  beautiful  ifland,  enriched  with  cultivation, 
and  thick  fet  with  cabins.  The  water  is  of  great 
depth,  and  the  harbour  is  fafe  for  any  number  of 
fhips.  Amazing  quantities  of  herrings  are 
caught  on  the  coaft,  in  which  bufinefs  many  men 
and  vefiels  are  engaged. 

On  the  8th  of  Augnft  left  Derry,  and  took  the 
road  by  Raphoe  to  Clonleigh,  the  refidence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Golding.  The  view  of  Derry,  at 
thediftance  of  a  mile  or  two,  is  charmingly  pio 
turefque.  It  feems  to  be  built  on  an  ifland  of 
bold  land,  riling  from  the  river,  which  expands 
into  a  fine  bafon  at  the  foot  of  the  town.  The 
adjacent  country  is  hilly;  but  wood  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  landfcape. 

Raphoe  contains  nothing  remarkable.  "  The 
bifhop,"  fays  our  tourift,  "  is  a  confiderable  far- 
mer, and  cultivates  and  hoes  turnips.  The  dean 
has  alio  done  the  fame." 

Having  obtained  the  wifhed-for  information 
from  Mr.  Golding,  they  proceeded  to  Convoy, 
and  from  thence  to  Ballymaffey.  Advancing  to- 
wards th&  mountains,  cultivation  gradually  de<- 

xlines, 
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clines,  till  at  laft  dreary  lterility  alone  is  teen. 
Yet  even  the  wade  is  very  improvable,  and 
might  be  converted  into  a  track  of  exuberant 
fertility. 

Aug u ft  10th,  reached  Mount  Charles,  and,  m 
company  with  Lord  Conyngham's  agent,  took 
a  ride  to  the  coaft,  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the 
.  fimeries.  particularly  about  Inver  Bay,  Mac- 
i wine's  Bay,  and  Kiilibeg's  Bay.  The  ihore  is 
'deeply  indented  by  tfaefe  and  other  inlets;  the 
lands  are  high  and  bo!d,  and  the  Icenery  is  to  the 
lair,  degree  romantic.  Upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred boats  are  employed  in  riming,  within  a  mo- 
derate extent  of  coail.  In  Inver  Bay  alone,  there 
is  a  fummer  filhery,.  which  commences  the  latter 
end  of  July,  and  ends  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. Ail  the  other  places  are  winter  filheries, 
which  begin  in  October  and  end  in  January. 
Sometimes  a  hundred  thoufand  herrings  have 
been  caught  with  two  nets  in  one  night  3  but 
fuch  draughts  are  certainly  rare.  It  is,  however, 
not  unufual  to  clear  cent,  per  cent,  during  the 
leafon. 

In  all  the  bays  on  the  coaft,  many  whales  are 
feen  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  ge- 
nerally of  the  bone  fpecies,  with  fome  fperma- 
ceti.  A  whale  ft Pnery  has  been  attempted  here 
with  various  fuccefs.  The  public  fpirit  of  Mr. 
Nefbit,  who  fir  ft  engaged  in  it,  was  not  proper- 
ly feconded  by  his  aifociates,  or  the  bufinefs 
might  have  turned  out  very  productive. 

Id  this  diltridt  much  linen  yarn  is  fpnn,  but 
very  little  cloth  woven,  except  for  the  ufe  of  the 
people.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  flax  is  raif- 
ed,  but  chiefly  from  foreign  feed. 

The 
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The  foil  about  Mount  Charles  is  various;  ftiff 
blue  clay,  much  bog,  and  a  range  of  high 
mountains,  which  breaking  the  clouds  with  a 
wefterly  wind,  fometimes  inundate  the  country. 
Land  throughout  the  whole  country  does  not  let 
for  more  than  2s.  6d.  an  acre  j  and  the  farms 
in  general  are  very  fmall. 

Leaving  Mount  Charles,  they  proceeded  to 
Donegal,  and  then  to  Ballyfhannon,  in  the  way 
obferving  feveral  beautiful  landfcapes,  which 
wanted  nothing  but  the  made  of  wood  to  make 
them  perfectly  delightful.  The  hills  fwell  in 
various  outlines,  and  die  away  infenfibly  into 
each  other. 

Before  they  got  to  Ballyfliannon,  they  re- 
marked a  bleachery,  which  indicated  weaving  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Viewed  the  celebrated 
falmon  leap,  the  fcenery  of  which  is  iine.  The 
'  fall  is  noble  and  the  margin  of  the  river  very 
bold,  confirming  of  perpendicular  rocks,  with 
grafs  of  a  beautiful  verdure  to  the  very  edge. 
Before  the  fall,  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  is  a 
rocky  ifland,  on  which  is  a  curing  houfe.  The 
town  is  prettily  fituated  on  the  riling  ground  on 
each  fide  of  the  river. 

Croffing  the  bridge,  ftopt  to  fee  the  falmon  leap- 
ing up  the  rocky  barrier.  The  water  feemed  to  be 
quite  alive  with  them.  Came  to  Belleck,  a  little 
village,  with  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  cafcades 
any  where  to  be  feen.  The  river,  in  a  very  broad 
flieet,  flows  from  behind  fome  woods,  and  breaks 
over  a  bed  of  rocks,  in  a  fhelving  direction,  then 
foaming  under  the  bridge,  afterwards  becomes 
more  tranquil,  and  takes  a  beautiful  bow  under 
a  rock,  crowned  with  wood. 

At 
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At  night  reached  Sir  James  Caldwell's,  where 
the  reception  was  fuch'  as  to  leave  an  indelible 
impreflion  on  the  mind  of  our  author.  This  gen- 
tleman gave  a  very  fatisfa6tory  account  of  the 
civil  and  agricultural  ftate  of  the  vicinity  :  mid- 
dlemen are  very  common  here,  to  the  injury  of 
the  landowner  and  the  oppreflion  of  the  occu- 
pier ;  yet  population  is  laid  to  increafe  very  fait, 
and  induftry  becomes  more  confpicuous.  The 
poor  fubtilt  chiefly  on  potatoes  and  milk,  oatmeal 
and  herrings.  "  All,"  fays  Mr.  Young,  <l  have  a 
bellyful  of  food,  fuch  as  it  is,  and  their  children 
eat  potatoes  all  day  long ;  even  thofe  of  a  year 
old  will  be  roafting  them."  Every  houfeholder 
has  a  cow  or  two,  and  fome  poultry.  Six  per- 
fons,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  will  eat 
eighteen  ftone  of  potatoes  in  a  week.  The  rent 
of  a  cabin,  garden,  and  one  acre,  is  about  twenty 
fhillings. 

The  vulgar  here  are  remarkably  addicted  to 
thieving,  though  living  is  fo  extremely  moderate. 
Wild  fowl  are  cheap  beyond  belief,  and  many 
kinds  of  the  molt  excellent  fim  cofl  only  the 
trouble  of  catching  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  ap- 
proach to  Cafile  Caldwell.  The  promontories  of 
thick  wood  which  ihoot  into  Loch  Earne,  under 
cover  of  a  great  ridge  of  mountains,  have  the 
fineft  afpect  that  can  be  conceived.  The  whole 
domain  is  a  promontory,  three  miles  long,  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake,  and  is  compofed  of  a 
charming  afTemblage  of  wood  and  lawn.  A  bay 
of  the  lake  breaks  into  the  eaftern  extremity  $ 
and  in  the  lake  itfelf  are  feveral  iflands,  one  of 
which,  named  Bow,  is  throe  miles  long. 

On 
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On  the  fight,  the  lake  a  flumes  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  river,  with  two  fine  iilands  dividing  it, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  molt  glorious*  fcenes 
that  imagination  can  form.  It  is  fcarcelv  pof- 
fible  to  do  juitiee,  by  the  moft  vivid  description, 
to  the  various  beauties  of  this  charming  expanfe 
of  water,  and  its  romantic  mores:  almoft  every 
ftep  opens  fome  new  beauty,  or  fcenes  formerly 
obferved  are  thrown  into  a  different  perfpective, 
or  are  heightened  by  contraft.  The.  mountain  of 
Turaw  is  a  noble  feature  in  the  landfcape,  from 
various  points.  "It  was  with  regret,"  fays  Mr. 
Youngy  "  that  I  turned  my  back  on  thefe  charm- 
ing fcenes." 

Leaving  Caflle  Caldwell,  they  went  on  board  a 
fix-oared  barge,  with  colours  flying  and  mufic 
playing,  and  proceeded  to  Inniikilling.  The 
heavens  were  favourable,  and  a  clear  iky  and 
bright  fun  gave  all  the  beauties  of  the  lake  in 
their  full  fplendor. 

Eagle  liland  firft  faluted  them,  others  foon 
parted  in  review,  particularly  Herring  liland  in 
Innifnakil,  Rabbit  Ifland,  about  forty  acres  of 
pallure,  riles  boldly  from  the  water  :  Innifmac 
Saint  is  about  the  fame  magnitude,  then  fucceed 
a  clutter  of  woody  iflands,  which  rife  in  perfect 
hills  from  the  water's  edge,  and  are  fo  thickly 
planted,  that  the  lake  is  cut  by  them  into  wind- 
ing ftraights,  more  beautiful  than  fancy  can 
paint.  Wherever  the  fhore  is  feen,  it  is  rifing 
land,  in  fome  places  wood,  in  others  cultivated 
hills.  Pa  (fin  g  thofe  fylvan  glories,  -they  came  to 
Gully  liland,  an  area  of  one  hundred  acres* 
covered  with  noble  fore  ft  trees.  "  What  a  foot 
to  build  on,"  exclaims  our  author,  "  and  form_a 
retreat1  from   the   bufineis  and  anxiety  of  the 

world! 
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world!  nature  here  is  blooming.  It  is  in  the 
midft  of  a  region  where  one  could  think  fhe  has 
almoft  exhaufted  herfelf  in  producing  fcenes  of 
rural  elegance.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Ely:  I  envy 
him  the  pofTeflion.  The  only  thing  it  yields  its 
owner  is  a  periodical  profit  from  defpoiling  its 
beautiful  groves.  Shelter,  profpeft,  wood,  and 
water  are  here  in  perfection.  What  more  can 
be  wiihed  for  in  a  retreat,  if  an  unambitious 
mind  gild  the  fcene  with  what  neither  wood  nor 
water  can  give — content  T 

Pafs  the  pendant  grounds  of  Caftle  Hume, 
Car  and  Ferry  Iflands  difclofe  themfelves,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  overhung  with  woods, 
the  cattle  itfelf  peeps  out.  It  foon  fully  opens, 
accompanied  on  each  fide  by  a  fine  wood.  The 
lake  then  takes  the  form  of  a  bay,  between  fome 
pretty  cultivated  Hopes  on  one  fide,  and  De- 
venifh  iile  on  the  other.  This  fpot  is  partly  very 
rich,  and  the  land  lets  at  5l.  per  acre. 

Landed  at  Inniikilling,  and  reach  Caftle  Cool, 
the  feat  of  A.  Lowry  Corry,  efq. 

Next  day  rode  to  the  Topped  Mountain,  from 
which  is  a  commanding  profpe6t  of  many  coun- 
ties, while  Loch  Earne,  forty  miles  in  length, 
lies  like  a  map  ftretched  out  below.  The  great 
iheet  is  towards  Caftle  Caldwell ;  that  towards 
Belturbet  is  fo  thickly  ftrewed  with  iflands,  that 
it  appears  like  an  afTemblage  of  groves. 

Auguft  15th,  proceeded  toBellifle,  the  charming 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Rofs.  It  Hands  on  an  ifland 
of  Loch  Earne,  confining  o,f  two  hundred  acres, 
every  part  of  it  hill,  dale,  declivities,  anclwoods. 
The  iheet  of  water  before  the  houfe  is  jhree 
miles  over,  bounded  in  front  by  a  fylvan  ifle, 
and  a  bold,  circular  hill,  forming  the  deer  park- 
Vol.  III.  S-  Lord 
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Lord  Rofs  has  formed  fome  fine  walks  round  the 
illand,  from  whence  there  is  a  variety  of  pro- 
fpeeLs.  A  temple  on  a  gentle  acclivity  commands 
ibme  delicious  landscapes,  nor  are  thofe  from  the 
grotto  lefs  attractive. 

After  a  (hort  ftay,  rowed  to  Knockinny,  the 
deer  park;  proceeding  through  a  maze  of  woody 
illands,  land  in  Lady  Rofs's,  a  charming  fpot 
of  forty  acres,  cut  into  walks  in  the  moll  chafte 
and  elegant  ftyle. 

As  they  approached  Knockinny,  a  pretty  bay 
•opened  upon  them  with  romantic  mores,  and- 
from  the  hill  on  the  ifland  is  a  view  of  nearly  a 
dozen   fylvan  iiles,   with  Bellifle  appearing  em- 

•  bofomed  in  woods. 

The  fifli  in  this  part  of  the  lake  are  perch, 
pike,  trout,  bream,  &c.  "  It  is  extraordi- 
nary," fays  our  author,  "  that  perch  mould 
appear  in  all  the  lakes  of  Ireland  and  in  the 
Shannon,  at  the  fame  time,  about  feventeen  years 

•  ago."  Large  flights  of  fwans  fometimes  appear 
here  in  winter,  and  are  the  infallible  forerunners 
o  f  a  fe  v  e  r  e  fea  fo  n . 

Reached  Florence  Court,  the  fe3'£,of  Lord 
Inniikilling,  fituated  on  an  eminence  under  a 
great  ridge  of  mountains.  From  this  nobleman 
Mr.  Young  experienced  the  politett  attention, 
and  obtained  the  moft  fatisfaclory  intelligence  as 
to  the  objects  of  his  tour. 

Next  day,  Auguft  18th,  took  the  road  for 
Swaclling-bar  for  Farnham.  That  Spa  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  is  a  frnall  village,  which  affords 
but  indifferent  accommodation  for  the  numbers 
-that  refort  to  it.  Paffed  feveral  fine' lakes,  whicW 
abound  in  this  country,  and  enjoyed  a  profpeft 
Qf  feme  beautiful  feats. 

The. 
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The  woods  of  Farnham  make  a  noble  appear- 
ance at  a  diftance.  Rode  with  the  Earl  of  Farn- 
ham along  the  borders  of  his  lakes,  which  are 
uncommonly  beautiful,  extenfive,and  varied.  On 
the  whole,  his  lordiliip's  residence  is  one  of  the 
fineft  places  in  Ireland,  in  our  author's  opinion  : 
the  water,  wood,  and  hill  are  all  in  a  great  ftyle, 
and  prefent  a  variety  of  capabilities.  This  noble- 
man is  an  active  and  intelligent  agriculturist,  and 
has  reared  fome  fine  plantations.  Some  of  the 
filver  firs  here  are  twelve  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  bottom.  Of  this  wood  boats  have  been 
built,  which  are  as  durable  as  the  beft  oak. 

The  foil  about  Farnham  is  a  good  loam  :  th« 
rent  of  land  in  general  much  under  twenty 
{hillings.  Farms  are  let  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred acres,  and  fublet  in  very  fmall  portions. 
"  Here  let  it  be  remarked,"  fays  Mr.  Young, 
(t  that  they  very  commonly  plough  and  harrow 
with  their  horfes  drawing  by  the  tail.  Nothing 
can  make  them  denft  from  this  practice,  and 
they  inlift  that,  take  a  horfe  tired  in  traces,  and 
put  him  to  work  by  the  tail,  he  will  become  quite 
frefh  again.  Indignant  reader  !  this  is  no  jeft 
of  mine,  but  cruel,  ftubborn,  barbarous  truth. 
It  is  fo  all  over  Cavan." 

Leaving  Farnham,  pafTed  Cavan  to  Granard. 
Reached  Ballynough,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Newcomen. 
The  linen  manufacture  begius  to  fpread  through 
this  diftrict :  .the  farmers,  however,  make  a 
dreadful,  ragged  figure.  They  live  chiefly  on 
potatoes  and  milk,  with  very  little  oatmeal,  and 
icarcely  ever  tafte  meat,  except  on  Eafler  Sunday 
and  Chriftmas  day. 

Proceed  to  Stroketown,  the  feat   of  Thomas 

Mahon,  efq.  Paifed  through  Longford,  a  cheer- 

S  2  left 
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3efs  country,  almoft  overrun  with  morafs,  Tome 
of  which,  however,  would  be  very  improvable, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  Crol's- 
ing  that  river,  entered  Connaught.  The  firft 
opening  of  Stroketown,  woods  are  very  noble, 
they  are  extenfive,  of  majeltic  growth,  and  give 
a  richnefs  to  the  view,  which  is  a  perfect  con- 
trail to  the  dreary  fcenes  behind.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  not  populous.  The  fheep  walks 
are  rich  and  very  good.  The  country  being  di- 
vided into  inclofures  by  ftone  walls,  one  iliep- 
herd  is  fufficient  for  a  large  flock.  Sufficient 
flax  is  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
weaving  is  creeping  on  by  degrees. 

Mr.  Mahon  has  been  a  great  planter.  Silver 
firs  arrive  at  a  great  fixe,  as  do  beech.  This 
gentleman  remarked,  that  though  deer  injure 
other  trees,  they  never  meddle  vvith  beech,  a 
circumftance  deierving  attention. 

"  At  Clonell's,  near  Caftlereaugh,"  fays  Mr. 
Young,  "  lives  O'Connor,  the  direct  descendant 
of  RoderickO'Connor,  who  was  king  of  Connaught 
ieven  hundred  years  ago.  His  monument,  with 
the  enfigns  of  royalty,  is  in  Rofcommon  church. 
I  was  told,  as  a  certainty,  that  this  family  were 
here  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Milefians. 
The  poffeffions,  formerly  fo  great,  are  now  re- 
duced to  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  this 
family  having  fuffered  more  by  the  revolutions 
of  fo  many  ages,  than  even  the  O'Neils  and 
O'Bryens.  The  common  people,  however,  pay 
him  the  greater!:  refpeft,  and  confider  him  as  the 
prince  of  a  people  involved  in  one  common 
ruin." 

Another  ancient  family  in  Connaught,  is  Mac- 
dermot,  who  calls  himielf  Prince  of  Coolavin,  in 

Sligo, 
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Sligo,  and  though  this  gentleman  has  not  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  it  is  faid  he  will 
not  allow  his  children  to  be  feated  in  his  pre- 
tence. Mr.  O'Hara,  of  Nymphsfield,  is  alfo 
one  of  the  defendants  of  the  Milefian  race,  and 
is  ftill  in  porTeffion  of  a  considerable  eftate  in 
Sligo,  the  remains  of  former  vaft  poffeffions. 

Leave  Stroketown,  and  take  the  road  to  Ei- 
phin,  through  a  continuation  of  fheepwalks. 
Waited  on  the  Bifhop  of  Elphin,  who  furniihed 
fome  general  and  particular  information.  From 
this  place  proceeded  towards  Kingfton  :  viewed 
the  lake,  whofe  extent  is  rive  miles  by  four,  one 
of  the  moft  delicious  fcenes  in  Ireland.  It  fills 
the  bottom  of  a  circular  valley,  bounded  by 
lofty  hills,  and  contains  fome  charming  little 
itlands,  one  of  which  was  the  residence  of  Mac- 
dermot,  whofe  ancient  manfion  (till  remains. 
Nothing  can  be  more  picturefque  than  fome  of 
thofe  illands.  The  lands  in  this  vicinity  are 
very  rich  in  pafture,  and  feed  numbers  of  cattle 
and  iheep. 

Having  dined  at  Boyle,  they  took  the  road  to 
Ballymoat,  eroding  an  immenfe  bog,  ten  miles 
long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad,  forming  an 
area  of  twenty-two  thoufand  four  hundred  acres, 
and  eafily  fufceptible  of  improvement.  Of  this 
extenhve  track  of  fterility,  Sir  Lawrence  Dun- 
das  is  the  principal  proprietor. 

Reached  Ballymoat  in  the  evening,  the  refi- 
dence of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  "  where  I 
expected,"  fays  our  tourift,  "great  pleafure  in 
viewing  a  manufactory,  of  which  I  had  heard 
much  ever  fince  I  came  to  Ireland ;  and  I  was 
gratified  in  the  moft  liberal  manner." 
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It  feems  that  twenty  years  ago  Ballymoat,  the 
properly  of  Lord  Shelburne,  was  a  wild,  uncul- 
tivated region,  without  induftry,  manufacture, 
or  civilization,  and  the  people  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

His  lordfhip  being  defirons  to  operate  a  change, 
contracted  with Proteftarit  weavers,  on  purpofe  to 
eftabliiha  manufactory;  but  his  benevolent  plan 
was  in  part  fruftrated  by  the  rafcality  of  fome  of 
the  contractors.  After  various  fpirited  attempts 
to  refume  or  extend  the  manufacture,  each  of 
which  was  attended  with  lofs  to  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  brother  of  Lord  Shelburne,  in 
the  year  1774,  determined  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bu'lipefs  on  himfelf,  and  animated 
with  a  liberal  fpirit  of  enterprife,  overlooked  the 
disadvantages  to  which  a  gentleman  was  ex- 
pofed,  in  his  connf  ctiqn  with  low  mechanics  and 
manufactures.  He  not  only  fet  many  looms 
agoing,  but  eftablimed  a  bleachery  at  a  very 
considerable  expence,  built  cottages  for  his  wea- 
vers, and  erected  machines  to  facilitate  the  labour 
in  the  various  branches  of  manufactures  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  "  That  Mr.  Fitzmaurice/' 
obferyes  Mr.  Young,  "  with  great  activity  and  a 
good  underftanding,  can  make  himfelf  matter  of 
the  buiinefs,  nothing  but  contradiction  can  dif- 
pute;  but  I  queftion  much  whether  the  moft 
fagacious  draper  in  Ireland  would  make  much 
profit,  if  he  wove  the  cloth  as  well  as  bleached 
jt.  The  uniting  in  one  perfon  the  leveral  bran- 
ches of  manufacture,  will  rarely  be  found  ad- 
vantageous." Thefe  reflections  are  juft,  and 
time  has  verified  their  propriety. 

Taking  leave  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  proceed  tp 
Mercra,  the  feat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Jofhua 
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Cooper,  where  our  tourift  was  received  with  the 
utmofi  politenefs,  and  obtained  the  molt  fatif- 
fattory  information.  Land  lets  here  for  about 
15s.  an  acre,  and  farms  in  culture  are  veryfmalJ. 
Much  of  the  country  is  bog  or  grafs  land.  The 
food  of  the  poor  is  potatoes,  milk,  and  herrings, 
with  oaten  bread  in  fummer;  all  keep  cows, 
and  fome  poultry.  Whiiky  is  a  general  beverage. 
Thieving  difgraces  the  lower  ranks,  and  lying 
feems  to  be  natural  to  them. 

Sligo  is  the  only  fea-port  of  the  country,  from 
which  a  moderate  trade  is  carried  on,  but  which 
has  been  progrefiively  advancing. 

Augutt  26th,  proceeded  to  Ballafadore.  The 
river  here  breaks  over  rocks  in  the  moft  romantic 
manner  in  many  falls,  for  the  fpace  of  two  hun- 
dred yards,  before  it  comes  to  the  principal  one, 
which  is  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  perpendicular. 
The  furrounding  fcenery  is  bold,  and  the  features 
of  the  mountains  are  great. 

Went  on  to  Tanrego,  the  feat  of  Lewis  Irwin, 
efq.  Molt  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  track  are  de- 
fendants from  the  foldiers  of  Cromwell.  In  the 
barony  of  Tyrera,  flax  is  univerfally  cultivated. 
All  the  females  fpin,  but  the  number  of  weavers 
is  inconfiderable. 

Called  on  Mr.  Brown  at  Sortland.  In  this  vi- 
cinity is  a  vaft  bog,  ten  miles  long  and  two  or 
three  over.  One  thoufand  one  hundred  acres  of 
this  track,  which  neverthelefs  appears  very  im- 
provable, are  rented  at  4l.  a  year.  Much  kelp 
is  made  on  the  coaft. 

Auguft  27th,  proceeded  to  Ballyna,  the  feat  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  King.  The  views  of  the  fur- 
founding  mountains  are  very  fine,  particularly 
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thofe  of  Donegal  and   Knockaree.     The   river 

adds  much  to  the  picture! que  effect  of  the  place. 

At  Ballyna  is  a  falmon  fimery,  one  of  the 
molt  considerable  in  the  kingdom.  About  eighty- 
tons  of  rim  are  faked,  belides  what  are  fold 
frefh. 

Next  day,  waited  on  the  Bifhop  of  Killala, 
from  whom  our  author  obtained  the  defired  in- 
formation refpecting  that  vaft,  wild,  and  impe- 
netrable track  of  mountain  and  bog,  the  barony 
of  Erris.  The  only  cultivated  part  of  it  is  the 
peninfula,  called  the  Mullet  ;  the  reft  is  a  dreary 
and  almoft  impaifable  wafte,  with  very  few  pat- 
ches of  cultivation,  There  is  neither  poft-houfe, 
market,  nor  magistrate,  in  the  whole  barony  5 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  another  barony  in 
this  county,  Coftello.  li  A'  poft-houfe  and  a  mar- 
ket," remarks  our  tourift,  "  are  excellent  things  ; 
but  a  juftice  may  well  be  difpenfed  with."  Not 
a  (ingle  tree  grows  in  the  barony  of  Erris.  A 
lad,  a  native,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  going 
once  with  his  father  to  Killala,  for  the  tirft  time 
law  a  tree,  and  exclaimed  in  wonder,  "  Lord, 
father  !  what  is  that  ?" 

Taking  leave  of  the  bifhop,  directed  their 
couife  by  Foxford  and  Tubercurry  to  Caftlebar, 
through  a  very  indifferent  country.  Our  author 
mentions  three  cuftoms  obferved  in  thefe  parts, 
neither  of  which  difplay  fenfe  or  humanity.  They 
harrow  by  the  tail  5  the  driver  of  a  team  walks 
backwards,  and,  in  the  true  Irifh  ftyle,  ftrikes 
the  horfes  in  the  face  to  make  them  get  on  ;  and 
laftly,  inftead  of  thrething  their  corn,  they  burn 
it  in  the  ftraw.  Here,  too,  both  men  and  wo- 
men are  hired  to  howl  at  funerals,  which  they 
4o  in  a  molt  horrid  manner. 

In 
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In  the  lake  of  Caftlebar  is  the  char  and  the 
gillaroo  trout,  whofe  gizzard  flomach  has  been 
fo  much  canvafTed.  The  chief  property  here  be- 
longs to  Lord  Lucan. 

In  the  evening,  reached  Weftport,  the  feat  of 
Lord  Altamont,  whole  houfe  is  very  beautifully 
iituated  on  a  gently-rifing  eminence  from  a  fine 
river,  which  makes  two  bold  falls  within  view 
of  the  windows.  Behind  is  a  perfpective  of  the 
bay,  with  feveral  headlands  projecting  into  it, 
one  behind  another,  and  two  or  three  cultivated 
iflandsj  the  whole  bounded  by  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Clara  liland,  and  the  vaft  region  of  Crow 
Patrick  on  the  right.  From  other  points,  the 
landfcapes  are  equally  noble  and  linking. 

"  In  Lord  Altamont,"  fays  Mr.  Young,  "  I 
found  an  improver,  whofe  works  deferved  the 
clofeft  attention."  His  lordlhip  has  converted 
much  wafte  into  cultivated  land,  with  the  beft 
fuccefs,  and  by  peculiar  modes  of  procefs  de- 
ferving  imitation. 

Lord  Altamont's  great  grandfather  found  the 
eftate  a  continued  foreft ;  and  for  three  hundred 
years  it  appears  probable  the  plough  had  not  been 
ufed.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  this  part  of  the 
country  was  depopulated  by  a  plague,  and  that 
in  confequence  it  became  overrun  with  wood. 
At  prefent,  however,  this  is  fo  far  from  being 
the  cafe,  that  there  is  no  wood  to  be  feen  on  any 
of  the  hills,  except  immediately  about  Weft- 
port. 

The  poor  in  general,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
live  on  potatoes  and  milk  for  nine  months  in 
the  year,  and  the  other  three  on  bread  and  milk. 
The  increafe  of  population   is  very  great  j    for, 

though 
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though  the  fare  is  humble,  all  are  able  to  pro- 
cure a  fufficiency. 

<e  Among  Lord  Altamont's  labourers,"  fays 
Mr.  Young,  "  is  one  Mowbray  Seymour,  whofe 
great  grandfather  was  mailer  worker  of  the  mint 
in  the  tower  of  London."  There  are  flill  many 
Mortimers  and  Piercys,  and  not  long  ago  a  Plan- 
tagenet  refided  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

Rode  to  Rofshill,  by  the  way  enjoying  fome 
fine  views  of  the  bay,  in  which  numerous  iflands 
are  difperfed  j  and  next  day  proceeded  to  New- 
brook,  over  a  various  country,  palling  Cattle 
Burk  and  the  ruins  of  a  fine  abbey. 

September  1ft,  reached  Tuam,  and  dined  with 
the  archbimop.  In  the  evening  went  on  to  Mo- 
niva,  and  vilited  Mr.  French,  a  gentleman  whc^ 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
his  domain,  and  has  reclaimed  much  bog  and 
moor  by  the  moil  ingenious  modes,  and  on  the 
moft  rational  principles.  Nor  has  he  only  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  as  an  agriculturift  j  he  has  alio 
promoted  the  linen  manufacture,  and  contribut- 
ed by  every  means  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  to  improve  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  his  other  benevolent  and  patriotic 
plans,  that  of  a  charter  fchool,  maintained  at  his 
expence,  deferves  to  be  particularized.  In  this 
eftablifliment,  from  twenty  to  forty  children  are 
conftantly  fupported,  clothed,  and  taught  to 
read,  write,  fpin  or  weave. 

On  the  coaft  of  Conna  Marra,  in  this  diftrict, 
is  a  fpring  fimery  of  fun-fiih.  One  of  them  is 
reckoned  worth  51.  and  if  three  are  caught  by  a 
boat  in  the  feafon,  it  is  reckoned  a  good  adven- 
ture.    Much  fea-weed  is  ufed  here  for  manure, 

and 
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and  the  farmers  in  general  feem  to  have  a  pro- 
per idea  of  their  bufinefs. 

Leaving  Moniva,  took  the  road  to  Woodlawn, 
the  teat  of  Frederick  Trench,  efq.  palling  many 
bogs  of  conliderable  magnitude,  perfectly  im- 
provable, and  that  without  any  extraordinary 
expence  or  exertion. 

Woodlawn  is  a  modern  refidence,  in  the  En- 
glim  tafte.  The  manfion  {lands  on  the  brow  of 
a  riling  ground,  overlooking  a  lawn,  fwelling 
into  gentle  inequalities,  amidft  which  winds  a 
ftream  expanded  with  much  tafte,  and  prettily 
planted  on  its  banks.  The  houfe  is  on  an  excel- 
lent plan,  and  unites  comfort  with  elegance.  The 
proprietor  has  confiderably  added  to  the  value 
of  his  domain,  by  draining  and  other  improve- 
ments, according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  he 
had  to  contend  with.  Some  of  his  experiments 
ihew  the  man  of  reflection,  and  their  fuccefs 
evince  his  judgment. 

The  fize  of  farms  is  very  various  here,  but 
moll  of  them  are  fub- tenanted.  Every  poor  man 
railes  a  little  flax,  but  not  enough  to  employ  the 
women  in  fpinning,  their  univerfal  vocation. 
They  ftill  live  poorly,  though  their  circumftances 
have  been  bettered  within  a  very  few  years. 

Next  day  vifited  Kiltartan,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Gregory.  His  houfe  is  new  built,  and  has  nu- 
merous offices;  and,  to  embellifh  and  improve 
the  environs,  he  has  taken  fome  hundreds  of 
acres  into  his  own  hands.  Walling  was  his  firft 
object,  and  of  this  he  has  execute^  many  miles 
in  the  moil  perfect  manner.  His  plantations 
promiie  not  only  to  enrich,  his  immediate  vici- 
nity, but  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  country. 

Proceeded 
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Proceeded  to  Drummoland,  the  feat  of  Sir  Lu- 
cius O'Brien,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  Before 
quitting  the  county  of  Galway,  however,  it  may 
Dot  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  in  various  refpects 
it  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  many  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  mountains  are  not  of  fufficient 
elevation  to  form  picturefque  objects,  and  there 
are  few  woods,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinage 
of  gentlemen's  feats.  Drummoland,  however, 
has  a  -plea ling  variety  of  grounds  about  the 
houfe.  It  ftands  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  a  lake  of  twenty- four  acres,  in 
the  midft  of  a  noble  wood  of  oak,  afli,  and  pop- 
lar. Behind,  beautiful  hills  rife  in  commanding 
height,  over  which  plantations  are  fpread  in 
charming  diverfity.  From  thefe  hills  are  very 
fine  views  of  the  junction  of  the  great  rivers, 
Fergus  and  Shannon,  each  of  which  are  about  a 
league  wide  before  they  unite. 

Much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this 
track,  and  much  wafte  land  is  yearly  reclaimed. 
The  cider  orchards  produce  the  cakagee.  An 
acre  of  trees  will  yield,  on  an  average,  fix  hogf- 
heads  a  year,  feldom  failing  to  that  ruinous  de- 
gree they  frequently  do  in  England.  "  1  never," 
fays  Mr.  Young,  "  beheld  trees  fo  laden  with 
apples,  as  in  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien's  orchard  :  he 
expected  a  hogihead  a  tree  from  feveral." 

On  the  8th  of  September,  left  Drummoland, 
and  proceeded  through  Clonmelly  to  the  hill 
above  Bunratty  Caftle,  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
Shannon,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  grand. 
The  profpect  has  a  noble  outline  in  the  bold 
mountains  of  Tipperary,  Cork,  Limerick,  and 
Kerry. 

The 
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The  caftle  of  Bunratty  is  a  very  large  edifice, 
the  feat  of  the  O'Briens,  princes  of  Tbomond  : 
it  Itands  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  falls  into 
the  Shannon  immediately  after. 

Proceed  to  Limerick,  through  a  cheerful  coun» 
try,  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  city  is 
delightfully  fituated,  partly  on  an  ifland  formed' 
by  the  Shannon.  The  new  divifion,  called  New- 
ton Pery,  is  well  built,  and  uniformly  regular. 
A  communication  is  preferved  with  the  reft  of 
this  town  by  means  of  a  bridge  built  at  Mr.  Pery's 
expence,  to  whom  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city  belongs.  Here  are  docks,  quays,  and  a  cuf- 
tom-houfe;  and,  in  fhort,  every  appendage  and 
indication  of  a  flourishing  place. 

The  exports  of  this  port  are  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter, hides,  and  rape-feed.  The  imports  are  rum, 
fugar,  timber,  tobacco,  wines, coals,  bark,  and  fait. 
The  cuftoms  and  excife  have  been  doubled  with- 
in fix  teen  years. 

Between  l~40  and  1750,  there  were  only  four 
carriages  in  and  about  Limerick,  and,  four  years 
preceding  Mr.  Young's  tour,  there  were  feventy 
coaches  and  poft  chaifes  within  the  city  and  one 
mile  of  it.  As  a  proof  how  reafonable  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  living  are,  a  gentleman  can 
keep  a  carriage,  four  horfes,  three  men  and  three 
maid  fervants,  a  good  table,  a  wife,  three  chil- 
dren, and  a  nurfe,  for  5001.  a  year. 

Leaving  Limerick,  proceeded  to  Annfgrove, 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Aldworth,  who  furnimed  our 
tourift  with  a  variety  of  particulars,  relative  to 
the  ftate  of  the  vicinity.  Farms  in  immediate 
occupation  are  very  fmall;  and  the  poor  fublift 
chiefly  on  potatoes,  and,  for  one  half  of  the  year, 
have  no  addition  to  their  humble  fare  but  pure 
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water.  Several,  however,  can  kill  a  pig  at  Chrift- 
mas,  and  in  general  their  fituation  appears  to 
be  mending.  Much  wool  is  produced  in  this 
diftrift,  part  of  which  is.  worked  up  into  friezes 
and  ferges  :  but  immenfe  quantities  are  fent  to 
Cork  and  other  places. 

Took  a  ride  with  Mr.  Aid  worth  to  Mr.  Hyde's, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater.  The  (ituation 
is  truly  deferable,  and  the  whole  fcenery  is  well 
improved  and  cheerful. 

"  It  was  with  regret/'  fays  Mr.  Young,  "  that 
I  )eft  fo  agreeable  and  liberal  a  family  as  that 
at  Annfgrove,  nor  lhould  I  forget  to  mention 
that  every  thing  about  the  place  had  a  much 
nearer  refemblance  to  an  EnglilTi  than  an  Irim 
residence,  where  fo  many  fine  places  want  neat- 
nefs,  and  where,  after  great  expence,  fo  little  is 
found  complete." 

September  12th,  went  to  Doneraile,  and  in  their 
way  vifited  a  woollen  manufacture  at  Kilbrack, 
chiefly  for  ferges,-  which  are  in  a  great  rneafure 
exported  to  Scotland. 

The  environs  of  Doneraile  are  much  improved, 
well  wooded,  and  have  a  pleafant  afpedt. 

Lord  Doneraile's  manfion  is  fituated  on  a  beau- 
tiful riling  ground,  floping  down  to  a  vale,  wafh- 
ed  by  a  fmall  river.  From  the  higher  grounds 
are  fome  rich  views;  nor  are  plantations  wanting 
to  cover  afperities,  or  to  give  a  more  mellow  out- 
line to  real  beauties.  Near  the  houfe  is  a  fhrub- 
bery  interfered  with  paths  leading  to  different 
points  of  the  domain,  particularly  to  a  cottage, 
from  whence  there  is  a  finely-wooded  fcene. 
'.His  lord mip,  it  appears,  is  a  good  practical 
farmer,  and  has  much  improved  his  eftate. 

The 
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The  following  day  went  to  Colonel  Jephfon's 
at  Matlow.  About  ten  miles  off  are  collieries, 
where  coal  is  fold  very  cheap.  On  the  river 
Blackwater  are  tracks  of  champaign,  producing 
excellent  paftnrage,  but  fubject  to  occafional 
inundations.  The  banks  of  this  river,  from  its 
fource  to  the  fea,  are  equally  remarkable  for' 
beauty  of  profpect  and  fertility  of  foil. 

Next  vifited  New  Grove,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don. It  is  an  entire  new  improvement,  being  a 
few  years  back  only  a  wafte  moor  or  mountain. 
But  befides  the  laudable  fpirit  this  gentleman  has 
difplayed,  in  giving  a  new  afpect  to  the  face  of 
the  country,  he  has  alfo  eftablimed  a  linen  ma- 
nufactory and  a  bleach  mill,  on  a  complete  plan 
and  extentive  fcale. 

The  fucceeding  day  vifited  Blarney  Caflle,  the 
feat  of  Mr.  Jeffreys,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
animated  with  equal  zeal  to  diftinguifh  himfelf 
as  lYIi\  Gordon,  and  who,  in  addition  to  a  linen 
manufactory,  has  eftablimed  one  for  ftockings 
and  woollen  goods,  befides  mills  for  paper  and 
dreffing  {hamoy  leather. 

The  town  of  Blarney,  which  has  likewife  rifen 
under  the  aufpices  of  Mr.  Jeffreys,  is  a  qua- 
drangle, with  every  neceffarv  appendage.  In  fhorr, 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  all  the 
public-fpirited  undertakings  of  this  great  bene- 
factor of  his  country.  The  exertions  and  munifi- 
cence of  a  private  individual  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  higheft  rank  and  the  moft  liberal 
fortune  j  and  it  mnit  give  fatisfaftion  to  every 
generous  mind  to  hear,  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
repaid  with  intereft  for  his  trouble  and  expence. 
The  vicinity  of  his  domain  to  Cork  was  cer- 
tainly favourable  to  his  views  of  improvement.  : 
T  2  In 
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In  company  with  Mr,  Jeffreys,  went  to  Dun- 
kettle,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Trent.  The  road  leads 
very  beautifully  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour,  under 
a  bold  (hore,  on  which  ftand  many  villas,  lhaded 
with  plantations. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  the  foil  is  a  fine 
lime-ftone,  champaign  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  fwelling  into  very  gentle  hills.  On  the 
north  fide,  which  is  much  better  planted,  the 
ground  rifes  in  bold  afcents,  adorned  with  many 
beautifully  fituated  villas. 

Leaving  Mr.  Trent's,  proceed  to  Cove  by  wa- 
ter. The  view  of  Lota  is  charming.  As  the 
boats  leave  the  fhore,  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  retrofpe&ive  landfcape  j  the  back  woods  of 
Lota  5  the  houfe  and  lawn  j  and  the  high,  bold 
inclofures  towards  Cork,  with  the  city  itfelf  in 
full  view,  form  the  fineft  fhore  imaginable.  In 
a  word,  it  is  almoft  impofhble  to  do  juftice  to 
every  change  of  fcenery  which,  in  rapid  fuc- 
ceffion,  prefents  itfelf  in  this  fhort  navigation. 

After  feeing  Mr.  Jeffreys  and  family  on  Clip- 
board, for  a  voyage  to  Havre,  our  tourift  return- 
ed in  the  evening  to  Dunkettle.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Young,  is  one  of  the  molt  beau- 
tiful places  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  hill  of  fome  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  broken  into  a  great  variety  of 
ground  by  gentle  declivities,  finely  undulating 
and  varied  by  groves  and  clumps  judicioufly  dif- 
pofed.  This  hill,  or  rather  clufter  of  hills,  is 
bounded  on  one  fide  by  a  reach  of  Cork  Har- 
bour, which  it  advantageoufly  overlooks  j  and  on 
the  other,  by  an  irriguous  vale,  waihed  by  the 
river  Glanmire,  the  oppofite  more  of  which  pof- 
feifes  every  variety  that  can  unite  to  form  peaf- 
ing  landfcapes  from  Dunkettle  grounds.    A  hill 
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thus  fitoated,  and  confirming  in  itfelf  of  fo  great 
Yariety  of  furface,  mull  necefiarily  command  ma- 
ny pleafing  view*;,  and  Mr.  Trent,  with  true 
tafte,  has  projected  a  walk  round  the  whole  do- 
main, to  bend  with  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  ib  as  to  take  the  principal  points  in 
view. 

The  houfe  contains  fome  excellent  paintings, 
fome  of  them  by  the  very  firit  mailers. 

September  17th,  proceeded  to  Cattle  Martyr, 
the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  one  of  the  molt 
diftinguiihed  improvers  in  Ireland.  The  man- 
fee*]  is  old,  but  has  received  many  modern  addi- 
tions. The  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  con- 
ilft  of  wood  and  lawn,  charmingly  interfered  by 
a  winding  river.  An  old  cattle,  entirely  cover- 
ed with  ivy,  forms  a  moft  picturefque  object  from  t 
fome  points  of  view. 

Amply  gratified  by  the  liberal  attention  of  the 
Earl  of  Shannon,  and  the  free  communications 
vi  Inch  an  able  judge  in  the  fcience  of  agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Young  proceeded,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  Cattle  Mary,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Long- 
field,  a  gentleman  who  keeps  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  lands  in  his  own  occupation,  and  has  far- 
ther benefited  his  country,  by  introducing  the 
linen  manufacture. 

In  the  vicinity  cf  Cork,  the  Roman-Catholic 
religion  is  alrnoil  univerfal.  Potatoes  are  the 
tommon  food.  Flax»is  fown  in  patches,  but  not 
:iiy.  There  is  a  woollen  manufacture 
about  Caflle  Martyr;  but  not  more  than  a  fourth 
of  what  is  fpun  in  this  part  of  the- kingdom  is 
worked  up  at  home. 

Went  on  to  Koftellan,  the  feat  of  the  Ear]  of 

Jnchiquin.     It  commands  a  beautiful  peifpective 
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of  Cork  Harbour,  the  mips  at  Cove,  the  great 
ifland,  and  the  two  others,  which  guard  the  open- 
ing of  the  harbour.  Some  recent  additions  have 
been  made  by  his  lordfhip  to  the  old  caftle. 

From  Roftellan,  proceeded  to  Lota,  the  Teat  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  which  they  had  before  viewed  to 
the  beft  advantage  in  the  paffage  from  Dunkettle 
to  Cove. 

Reached  Cork  in  the  evening,  and  waited  on 
the  dean,  who  received  our  author  with  the  moft 
flattering  attention. 

Cork  is  a  very  populous  place,  and,  being 
market  day,  the  rlreets  were  fo  thronged  as  to 
be  almoft  impaflable.  It  is  interfered  by  many 
canals  in  the  Dutch  ftyle,  with  quays  before  the 
houfes.  The  fineft  buildings  are  on  Morifon's 
Ifland  :  the  old  part  of  the  town  is  very  clofe 
and  dirty.  Its  imports  and  exports  are  very  con- 
iiderable,  and  no  lefs  than  feventy  or  eighty 
ihips  belong  to  the  port.  The  population  is  pro- 
bably not  much  under  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls; 
and  there  are  no  fewer  than  feven  hundred 
Coopers  in  the  town,  fully  employed  in  making 
barrels  of  beech  or  oak.  The  quantities  of  beef, 
pork,  and  butter,  exported  from  hence,  is  almoft 
beyond  belief.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  alfo 
very  fiouriiliing  here  j  but  the  greateft  part  is 
lent  out  of  the  country  in  yarn.  Bandle,  or  nar- 
row linen,  is  fabricated  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
country  for  home  confumption.  Knit  dockings 
are  alfo  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork.  The 
weavers  generally  live  in  towns,  and,  of  confe- 
rence, can  only  have  fmall  gardens ;  but,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  the  lituation  of  the  manufac- 
turing poor  had  been  meliorated  within  a  few 
years. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  Cork,  proceeded  to  Coolmore,  the 
feat  of  Archdeacon  Oliver,  diftinguifhed  by  his 
fuccefsful  application  to  agricultural  purfuits, 
and  who  has  introduced  the  Englifti  fyftem  of 
farming,  much  to  his  own  advantage  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country.  In  re- 
claiming waiteland,  he  has  been  eminently  fuc- 
cefsful. Land  here  lets  from  Ss.  to  20s.  an  acre; 
and  farms  run  from  50l.  to  3001.  per  annum.  The 
poor  people  have  moftly  a  few  acres  of  land  with 
their  cabins,  which  they  plant  with  potatoes 
and  wheat.  Not  many  of  them  keep  cows,  but 
only  a  few  miferable-looking  fheep,  which  they 
milk. 

"  Before  I  quit  the  environs  of  Cork,"  fays 
Mr.  Young,  "  I  muft  remark,  that  the  country, 
adjacent  to  the  harbour,  is  in  my  eftimation  pre- 
ferable, in  many  refpe&s,  for  a  refidence  to  any 
I  have  feen  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  moft  foutherly 
part  of  the  ifland  ;  commands  great  beauty  of 
profpecT ;  prefents  an  animated,  bufy  fcene  of 
Shipping;  affords  great  plenty  of  hill  and  wild 
fowl;  and  pofTclTes  every  advantage  which  can 
arife  from  the  vicinity  to  a  great  city." 

September  24th,  took  leave  of  Mr. Oliver,  and 
propofed  to  take  the  road  to  Killarney,  by  Bantry 
and  Nedeen;  but,  finding  that  part  of  the  road 
was  then  impalTable,  they  changed  their  route, 
and  went  by  Macroom,  afterwards  falling  into 
the  Nedeen  road,  which  led  them  over  the  wild- 
eft  and  moft  dreary  mountains  that  fancy  can 
picture.  The  various  horrid  forms  in  which  the 
mountains  rife  and  the  rocks  project,  the  roar- 
ing of  torrents  down  their  fides,  with  here  and 
there  a  cabin  or  a  patch  of  cultivation  amidft 
this  fcene  of  wildnefs,    keep  the  mind  of  the 
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traveller  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  agitation  and  fuf- 
pence.  In  one  place,  the  road  is  ridiculoully 
carried  ftraight  up  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  and 
it  is  neceflary  to  have  aififtance  at  this  place, 
which  Sir  John  Coulthurft,  of  Knightfbridge, 
kindly  fupplied. 

Towards  Nedeen,  the  country,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kenmare,  becomes  champaign,  and  pro- 
duces much  good  grafs  and  corn.  Nedeen  itfelf 
is  a  little  town,  well  tituated  on  that  river,  and 
is  the  property  of  Lord  Shelburne,  who  pofTeifes 
no  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Irifh 
acres  in  Kerry.  The  country  is  all  a  region  of 
mountains,  inclofed  by  a  vale  of  fiat  land  on  the 
river.  The  common  people  here  live  in  the  hum- 
bled flyle  :  their  religion  is  generally  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. 

There  are  confiderable  fimeries  on  the  coaft  oi 
Kerry,  but  fome  kinds  of  rim  are  very  uncer- 
tain in  their  vifits,  which  damps  the  fpirit.of  ad- 
venture ' 

Killarney,  about  twelve  miles  diftant,  is  the 
principal  market  for  wheat;  but  fhips  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden  can  fail  up  to 
Nedeen,  now  called  Kenmare.  Lord  Shelburne 
is  making  fome  capital  improvements  here,  and 
has  fettled  fome  Engliih  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 
The  climate  of  Kerry  is  fo  very  mild,  that  it  is 
not  unufual  to  leave  potatoes  in  the  ground  dur- 
ing winter. 

Leaving  Nedeen,  paffed  a  track  of  mountain  bog, 
of  the  moil  improvable  nature,  but  foon  after  en- 
tered the  wildeft  and  raoft  romantic  country  that 
they  had  ever  feen  j  a  region  of  fteep  rocks  and 
mountains,  which  continued  for  nine  or  ten  miles, 
till  they  came  to  Mucrus.     In  this  ftupendous 
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fcenery  thereisfomething  magnificently  wild, and 
calculated  to  imprefs  the  mind  with  a  fpecies  of 
terror.  All  the  track  has  a  rude  and  favage  air, 
but  parts  of  it  are  indefcribably  interefting. 

"  From  a  height,"  fays  Mr.  Young,  "  I  look- 
ed forward  to  the  lake  of  Killarney,  and  back- 
ward to  the  river  Kenmare,  furrounded  by  the 
mod  tremendous  mountains  that  can  be  imagined, 
cd,  of  an  afpe£t  favage  and  dreadful.  From  this 
fcene  of  wild  magnificence,  I  broke  at  once  upon 
all  the  glories  of  Killarney."  The  moft  active 
imagination  can  fketch  nothing  in  addition  to 
this  landfcape.  A  fine  meet  of  water,  iflands 
of  wood  amidft  the  expanfe,  the  rich  inclofures' 
on  its  banks,  all  combine  to  ftrike  the  eye  of 
taite  with  an  irrefiftiWe  charm. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Herbert's,  at  Mucrus,  to  whofe 
polite  attention  they  were  indebted  /or  the  plea- 
sure of  the  tour  of  the  celebrated  lake  of  Kil- 
larney. This  delicious  fpot,  which  vies  with 
the  fineft  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  has  been  fre- 
quently defcribed  in  the  moft  flowing  colours, 
by  fach  as  have  refided  fome  time  in  its  vicinity, 
and  have,  therefore,  been  the  better  able  to  trace 
its  beauties.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Young  in  his  various  excurfions  round 
its  precincts;  but  in  a  track  fo  much  beaten,  it  is 
unneceffary  to  enlarge*.  The  whole  is  an  af- 
femblage  of  beauties,  diverfifled  however  in  kind 
and  degree.  The  painter  cannot  do  adequate 
juflice  to  them,  how  then  can  defcription  ?  The 
eye  of  tafte  alone  can  take  them  in,  appreciate 
them  as  they  deferve,  and  pourtray  them  on  the 
tablet  of  fancy. 

*  See  Twifs's  Tour  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  work. 
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"  On  the  whole/'  remarks  our  author,  "  Ril- 
larney,  among  the  lakes  that  I  have  ieen,  can 
Scarcely  be  laid  to  have  a  rival.  The  extent  of 
water  in  Loch  Earne  is  much  greater,  the  iflands 
are  more  numerous,  and  fome  fcenes  near  Cattle 
Caldwell  of  greater  magnificence.  The  rocks  of 
KeAyiek.are  more  fublime,  and  other  lakes  may 
have  circumttances  in  which  they  are  fuperior; 
but  when  we  confider  the  prodigious  woods  of 
Killarney,  the  immenfity  of  the  mountains,  the 
uncommon  beauty  of  the  promontory  of  Mucrus 
and  the  ifle.o'f  Innisfallen,  the  character  of  the 
iflands  in  general,  the  (ingle  circumftance  of  the 
arbutus,  which  grows  here  with  unequalled 
luxuriance,  and  the  remarkable  echoes  — it  will 
appear,  on  the  whole,  to  be  in  reality  fuperior  to 
all  comparifon." 

.  On  the  30th  of  September,  they  took  their. 
leave  of  the  hofpitable  manfion  of  Mucrus,  and 
palling  through  the  town  of  Killarney,  went  to 
Caftle  Iiland.  In  their  way  to  Arbella,  crofled 
a  boggy  hill,  of  great  extent,  covered  with  myrica 
gale,  or  bog  myrtle,  and  coarfe  grafs.  It  might 
beL.drained  and  improved  at  a  comparatively 
.trifling  expence.  About  Caftle  Ifland,  the  land 
is  excellent,  and  from  that  place  to  Arbella,  the 
foil  is  as  good  as  the  management  is  bad. 

The  ftate  of  the  poor  in  the  whole  county  of 
Kerry  is  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  principally- 
owing  to  the  infamous  fyftem  of  letting  the  land 
to  .farmers,  who  fubfet  it  in  fmall  quantities* 
and  grind  the  very  face  of  the  cottars,  who  are, 
in  a  manner,  annexed  to  the  foil. 

Proceed  to  Ardfert  by  Tralee.  To  the  weft  of 
the  latter  are  the  Mahagree  Iflands,  famous  for 
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their  corn  products.  All  or  them  are  under  the 
plough. 

Arriving  at  Ardfert,  in  company  with  Lord 
Crofby,  viiited  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  at 
:Baliengary,  the  lite  of  an  old  fort.  It  is  a  vaft 
rock,  Separated  from  the  land-by  a  chafm  of  pro- 
digious depth,-  through  which  the  waves  drive. 
-The  rocks  of  the  coatt  a  flume  the  boldeft  Ry]e, 
and  are  hollowed  into  caverns  by  the  furious  bil- 
lows of  the  Atlantic.  The  Shannon  is  here  eight 
-miies  over,  and  preients  a  noble  view,  forming, 
perhaps,  the  fineft  eftuary  of  any  river  in  Europe. 

Ardfert  lies  fo  near  the  fea,  that  tingle  trees,  or 
tows,  are  unable  to  live ;  yet  about  Lord  Glen- 
dour's  houfe,  at  this  place,  are  fome  fine  planta- 
tions, extremely  flourifhing. 

Leaving  Ardfert,  went  on  to  Liftowel,  flopping 
in  the  way  to  vifit  Lixnaw,  the  ancient  feat  of 
the  earls  of  Kerry,  now  a  fcene  of  deiblation. 
r?'  I  was  told,"  fays  our  tourift,  "  a  curious  anec- 
dote of  this  eftate,  which  fhews  the  wonderful 
-improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  Ireland. 
The  preient  Earl  of  Kerry's  grandfather  agreed 
-to  leafe  the  whole  eftate  for  15G01.  to  a  Mr.  Col- 
lis  for  ever;  but  the  bargain  went  off  on  a  dif- 
pute,  whether  the  money  mould  be  paid  in  Dub- 
lin or  Cork;  yet  thefe  very  lands  now  let  for 
-20,0001.  a  year  " 

Palling  Liftowel  Bridge,  proceed  to  Woodford, 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Clofe  to  the  houfe 
-is  a  line,  winding  river,  under  a  bank  of  thick 
wood,  crowned  with  a  caftle.  The  proprietor  of 
this  place,  it  appears,  is  making  confiderable  ru- 
ral improvements. 

Next  day,  viiitedTarbat,  the  refidence  of  Mr. 
Leflie.    The  houfe  appears  to  great  advantage, 

on 
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on  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  lawn,  hanging  down 
to  the  Shannon,  which  is  here  two  or  three  miles 
broad.     The  union  of  wood,  water,  and  lawn, 
gives  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  place. 

In  their  way  to  Altavilla,  they  palled  over  a 
very  difagreeable  country,  and  being  difappoint- 
ed  in  finding  the  proprietor  at  home,  without 
delay,  they  proceeded  to  Adair,  where  the  Pala- 
tines were  fettled,  about  the  commencement  of 
this  century.  Thefe  people  dill  preferve  fome  of 
their  original  cuftoms :  they  appoint  a  burgo- 
mafter,  to  whom  they  refer  all  difputes,  and  hi- 
therto preferve  their  native  language.  They  are 
very  induftrious,  and  of  confequence  are  better 
fed,  lodged,  and  clothed  than  the  common  Irifh 
peafantry.  Of  the  zeal  of  the  women  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  laborious  toils  of  their  hufbands,  fome 
jocular  reports  are  fpread.  In  a  very  pinching 
feafon,  one  of  them  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  yoked 
againft  a  horfe,  and  in  that  condition  nnifhed  a 
journey  at  plough.  The  native  Irifh  women,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  induced  by  any  re- 
ward to  allifteven  in  making  hay. 

O&ober  7th,  went  on  to  Caftle  Oliver,  by 
Bruff,  pafling  through  a  very  fine  track  of  rich, 
reddith  loam.  Caftle  Oliver  is  almoft  entirely  a 
place  of  Mr.  Oliver's  creation.  From  a  houfe 
lurrounded  with  cabins  and  rnbbtlh,  he  has  con- 
verted it  into  an  elegant  residence,  on  a  fine 
lawn,  furrounded  by  thriving  woods.  The  park 
is  alfo  much  improved,  and  affords  fome  charm* 
ing  views.  The  feat  is  ornamented  with  fome 
capital  paintings. 

A  colony  of  Palatines  was  planted  here  fome 
years  ago,  who  have  introduced  much  tillage, 
and  prove  better  farmers  than  the  Irifli.     They 
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Xlill  live  partially  on  four-crout;  but,  by  degrees, 
are  aflimilating  with  the  people  among  whom 
they  dwell. 

Leaving  Caftle  Oliver,  pafTed  through  Kil- 
fennan  and  Duntreleague,  in  their  way  to  Tip- 
perary,  through  a  various  country,  not  deftitute 
of  p i  £1  u  r e  i  q u  e  effect . 

After  halting  at  fome  places  of  little  confe- 
quence,  paid  a  vifit  to  Lord  Clanwilliam's  j  and 
then  proceeded  to  Lord  de  Montalt's,  at  Dun- 
drum,  a  feat  ornamented  in  the  modern  ftyle  of 
improvement,  to  which  it  has  been  brought  from 
the  antiquated  tafte  of  former  times,  wholly  un- 
der his  lordfhip's  aufpices.  This  nobleman  i» 
alfo  a  great  and  a  fuccefsful  cultivator. 

The  following  day,  paffed  through  Camel, 
where  is  a  ruin,  fituated  on  a  rock,  fuppofed  to 
be  of  theremoteft  antiquity.  Proceeded  towards 
Clonmel,  the  heft-lying  place  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  built  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Suire,  a 
river  navigable  for  boats  of  ten  tons  burden.  It 
is  a  populous  town,  and  is  noted  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Sterne. 

Three  miles  beyond  Clonmel  is  the  feat  of  Sir 
William  Ofborne.  "  From  a  character,"  fays 
Mr.  Young,  "  fo  remarkable  for  intelligence  and 
precifion,  1  could  not  fail  of  meeting  information 
of  the  mod  valuable  kind."  This  gentleman, 
with  a  liberal  fpirit,  has  encouraged  fettlers  on 
his  domain,  and,  in  confequence,  has  effectuated 
improvements  equally  beneficial  to  himfelf  and 
them. 

One-third  of  Waierford  mountain-land  lets 
forfixpence  an  acre,  and  the  reft  for  about  feven 
ihilli-ngs.  Tillage  does  not  much  thrive  on  this 
coaft:  but  there  are  fome  good  dairies. 

Vol.  III.  U  Tracing 
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Tracing  the  Suire,  pafled  through  Carrick  to 
Curraghmore*  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
This  is  one  of  the  finer!  places  in  Ireland.  The 
manfion  is  large,  and  (lands  on  a  riling  ground 
in  a  vale,  environed  by  very  bold  hilis,  which 
rife  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  prelent  fome  noble 
and  linking  fcenes. 

In  company  with  his  lord  (Lip,  proceeded  to 
Water  ford',  a  place  of  great  tiade,  particularly 
with  Newfoundland.  Several  extenfive  manu- 
factures are  ertablifhed  here;  and  the  herring- 
fisheries  on  the  coall  are  almoft  inexbaufllefs, 
though  lefs  attended  to  than  they  deferve.  The 
ne\r  church  in  this  city  is  a  beautiful  fabric;  but 
the  fineft  object  is  the  cjuay,  an  Englifh  mile  in 
length,  and  almoft  unrivalled  in  its  accompani- 
ments. 

Leaving  Waterford,  they  proceeded  to -'Paffage, 
and  put  their  baggage  on  board  the  packet,  in 
expectation  of  failing  directly ;  but  not  ha.  ing 
the-full  complement  of  paflengers,  were  obliged 
to  wait.  After  palling  a  very  unptealatit  night 
on  board,  took  a  walk  next  morning  to  Bally- 
canvan,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Bolton,  and  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bolton,  jun.  rode  to  Faithleghill,  a 
place  commanding  fome  of  the  boldert  and  moft 
romantic  views  of  any  in  Ireland.  The  inter- 
■vening  fpace  is  the  fole  property  of  Mr.  Bolton, 
who  has  fignalized  himfelf  as  one  of  the  nioft  in- 
telligent and  public-fpirited  country  gentleman 
in  the  ifland. 

Having  bid  adieu  to  this  gentleman  and  his 
Ton,  at  laft,  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  cargo 
of  paflengers  being  complete,  though  the  wind 
was  unfavourable,  they  fet  fail ;  but  had  not 
been  long  at  fea  before  they  encountered  a  vio- 
3  lent 
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tent  gale,  and  with  difficulty  they  were  able  to 
keep  off  the  coafts.  After  a  tedious  paiTage., 
however,  of  nearly  two  days,  though  the  run  is 
frequently  performed  in  twelve  hours,  they -land- 
ed iafely  at  Milford  Haven,  and  thus  finiihed  a 
long  tour,  in  the  lifter  kingdom,  of  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  miles. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  and  cufioms  of 
the  Irilri,  Mr.  Young  obferves,  that  there  are 
men  of  50001.  a  year,  who  live  in  houfes  that  a 
perfon  of  700I.  a  year  in  England  would  difdain  5 
but  con feffes  that  many  new  buildings  are  every 
day  riling,  which  bid  fair,  in  a  few  years,  to  do 
away  the  reflection  he  parted;  namely,  « that  he 
should  fuppofe,  thirty  years  ago,  there  were  not 
ten  dwellings  in  the  kingdom  lit  for  an  Englifh, 
pig  to  live  in." 

The  tables  of  people  of  'fortune  are  elegantly 
fpread,  and  differ  in  nothing  from  thofe  of  Eng- 
land. The  flavour  of  their  venifon,  however,  is 
inferior,  and  the  vegetables  in  general  are  more 
infipid,  owing  to  the  climate,  which  is  extreme- 
ly moift.  Claret  is  the  common  wine;  but  drink- 
ing and  duelling,  which  have  been  fo  generally 
imputed  to  the  Irifh  as  reigning  vices,  are  no 
longer  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  true,  they  fit 
longer  at  table  than  the  Englifh;  but  every  one, 
in  good  company,  is  at  perfect,  liberty  to  pleafe 
himfelf  in  his  potations  3  nor  is  duelling  more 
frequent  than  in  England.  Perhaps,  when  the 
Ivifn  became  refined  into  fobriety,  they  likewife 
]!Oft  that  ftimulus  to  quarrelling  and  (ingle  com- 
bat, which  once  difgraced  the  ifland  ;  intoxica- 
tion and  a  fpirit  of  difagreement  have  ever  been 
infeparable.  Improvements  in  national  manners, 
as  well  as  in  the  face  of  the  country,  are  rapidly 
U  2  going 
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going  forward  j  and  our  prayer  is,  that  they  may 
increafe  more  and  more. 

'*  The  character  of  the  Irifh,"  concludes  our 
tourift,  <fls4  on  the  whole,  refpe&able.  Thofe 
perfons  from  whom  it  is  candid  to  take  an  efti- 
mate,  do  honour  to  their  country.  They  are  a 
lively,  learned,  and  ingenious  people.  Their  ta- 
lents for  eloquence  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.  Our  own 
fervice,  both  by  fea  and  land,  as  well  -as  thofe 
of  the  principal  monarchies  of  Europe,  fpeak 
their  fteady  and  determined  courage.  Every  un- 
prejudiced traveller,  who  vifits  them,  will  be  as 
much  pleafed  with  their  cheerfulnefs  as  obliged 
by  their  hofpitalityj  and  will  find  them  a  brave, 
polite,  and  liberal  people." 
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DURING  the  fummers  of  17/4  and  1777, 
Mr.  Wyndham  made  the  tour,  of  which 
we  have  given  the  following  fumraary  ;  and  if 
fucceeding  travellers  have  been  more  circumitan- 
tial,  or  taken  a  wider  range,  to  this  gentleman 
belongs  the  praife  of  firft  paving  the  way,  and  of 
making  It  fafliionable.  Antecedent  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  Wyndham's  journey,  many  of  the 
grand  fcenes  in  Wales  were  little  known,  and 
travellers  for  pleafure  in  that  country  were  few. 
How  is  the  cafe  now  altered !  Scarcely  a  fummer 
paries,  but  the  opulent  or  the  curious,  from  the 
mod  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  vifit  the  prin- 
cipality, and  volume  upon  volume  is  written,  to 
record  its  minuted  beauties,  whether  natural  or 
artificial.  On  the  foundation  which  Meffrs. 
Wyndham  and  Pennant  laid,  it  was  eafy  to 
Jhuiid^.yet  we  are  far  from  denying  the  merits 
U  3  of 
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of  thofe  who  have  aftifted  in  railing  the  fuper- 
ftructure,  and  it  will  be  our  pride  to  (hew  what 
has  been  effected  by  fome  other  hands,  before 
our  prefent  labours  clofe. 

Mr.  Wyndham  commenced  his  tour  by  the 
paflage  of  the  Severn,  from  Auft  to  Beachly,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Chepftow,  through  a 
neck  of  land,  warned  on  one  fide  by  the  Severn, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Wve. 

The  mores  of  the  Wye  are  bold,  rocky,  and 
fylvan,  but  on  the  approach  to  Chepftow,  the 
caftle,  built  on  a  high,  perpendicular  cliff,  be- 
comes the  prominent  feature  in  the  landfcape. 
This  building  occupied  feveral  acres,  and  its 
ruins  are  ftill  very  confiderable,  and  evince  its 
former  grandeur.  The  chief  gateway  has  a  ve- 
nerable afpeft,  and  is  of  Norman  architecture. 
In  fome  parts  of  the  building  Roman  bricks, 
probably  brought  from  Caerwent,  are  intermixed 
with  other  materials. 

Even  as  late  as  the  civil  diffentions  in  the  laft 
century,  this  caftle  was  confidered  of  the  greateft 
importance  by  both  parties.  A  garrifon  was 
continued  in  it  after  the  reftoration,  and  here 
Henry  Martin,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I. 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  after  a  rigorous  impri- 
sonment of  feveral  years. 

The  town  of  Chepftow  is  large  and  populous  j 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  rifen  on  the  decline  of 
Caerwent.  Part  of  the  old  priory  church  ftill 
ferves  as  the  parifh  church  of  the  place.  The 
circular  arches  of  the  nave,  fupported  by  fquare, 
mamve  pillars,  remain  entire  j  but  thofe  of  the 
ancient  choir  and  of  the  crofs  aille  are  only  to  be 
traced  by  the  remains  of  their  foundations.    The 

entrance 
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entrance  of  the  weft  front  is  a  beautiful  fpecimen 
of  Norman  architecture. 

Tintern  Abbey  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  at  a  few  miles  diftance.  "  No  monaftical 
ruin  in  Great  Britain,"  fays  Mr.  Wyndham, 
*•  prefents  a  more  beautiful  perfpective  than  the 
infide  of  the  abbey  church.  The  fine,  large' 
arches  which  fupported  the  tower,  and  the  ftone 
frame- work  of  the  great  window,  over  the  well 
entrance,  are  (till  entire."  The  prefent  remains 
are  carefully  preferved,  and  the  fallen  ornaments 
of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  broken  monuments 
of  abbots  and  benefactors,  invite  the  eye  by  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  be  examined.  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet* 
and  that  of  the  crofs  aifle  one  hundred  and  fixty. 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  1131,  but  our  au- 
thor thinks  the  prefent  church  was  begun  fome 
years  poflerior,  as  it  affords  an  elegant  fpecimen 
of  the  pure  Gothic  ftyle,  constructed  on  one  uni- 
form plan. 

Between  Chepftowand  Tintern,  the  pafTageby 
water  is  the  mpft  beautiful  and  romantic  that  can 
be  conceived  The  views  from  the  Wye  are  high- 
ly magnificent,  the  rocks  riling  on  each  fide  to  a 
ftupendous  elevation,  fometimes  perpendicular 
and  naked,  and  fometimes  covered  with  woods 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  ftream.  The  beautiful 
peninfula  of  Llancot,  almoft  furrounded  by  the 
Wye,  lies  between,  and  intercepts  the  continu- 
ous view,  but  gives  new  charms  to  the  fcene,  by 
the  varied  features  of  the  encircling  hills,  on  the 
top  of  one  of  which  are  the  well-known  gardens 
of  Piercefield,  which  reflect  and  receive  a  luftre 
from  the  Wye. 

After 
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After  vifiting  Moinfcoiirt,,  where  fome  ancient 
infcribed  ftones  are  to  be  feen,  and  Llanfair  Caf- 
tle,  now  fo  entirely  overgrown  with  ivy,  that  not 
a  ft  one  of  it.  19  vifible,  they  proceeded  to  the  lite 
of  the  once-famous  Caftle  of  Stughil,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Clares,  earls  of  Pembroke, 
of  whom  Richard  Strongbow,  the  conqueror  of 
Ireland  under  Henry  II.  was  the  laft. 

Defcended  into  the  fhady  vale  of  Mounton, 
furrounded  with  craggy  rlecliviiies.,  and  feathered 
with  trees  j  and  palling  Caldecot,  arrived  at  the 
ancient  Caerwent.  This  was.  a  considerable  fta- 
tion  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  at  prefect  is; 
a  miferable  village,  and  retains  no  verges  of  its 
former  greatnefs,  except  here  and  there  fome 
fragments  of  the  old  walls.  It  ftands  on -a  gen- 
tle elevation,  and  the  great  road  from  CaerdifY 
pa  lies  through  its  centre. 

While  our  author  was  making  his  fecond  ex- 
curfion  through  Wales,  the  following  difcovery 
was  produced  at  Caerwent. 

The  fervants  of  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Chepftow,  on 
planting  an  orchard,  within  the  fouth-weft  angle 
of  the  old  walls,  ftruck  on  a  Mofaic  pavement, 
about  two  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  foil.  The 
proprietor,  with  a  laudable  fpirit,  immediately 
ordered  the  whole  to  be  cleared,  and,  for  its  pre- 
fervation,  erected  a  ftone  building  over  it. 

This  pavement  is  twenty-one  feet  fix  inches 
long,  and  eighteen  feet  four  inches  broad.  A 
border,  edged  with  the  Greek  fcroll  and  fret,  im- 
pounds the  whole.  The  pieces  of  which  this  an- 
tiquity is  compofed  are  nearly. fquare,  and  about 
the  breadth  of  a  common  die,  con  filling  of  blue, 
white,  yellow,  and  red  colours;  by  a  judicious 
mixture  of  which,  the  entire  pattern  is  as  ftrongly 

marked 
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marked,  as  if  painted  on  canvafs.  "  In  my  opi- 
nion/' fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  '•*  this  pavement  is 
equal  to  any  of  thole  which  have  been  fo  careful- 
ly preferved  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
at  Portici.  It  might  pollibly,"  adds  he,  "  have 
been  the  floor  of  a  temple,  as  we  may  reafonably 
confider  it  as  too  coftly  an  ornament  for  a  private 
building." 

The  country  round  Caerwent  is  plea  fan  tly  in- 
clofed,  and  towards  Caerleon,  the  profpects  are 
varied  and  extenfive. 

Of  Caerleon,  Giraldus  Cambrenfis*,  to  whom 
our  author  frequently  refers,  gives  the  fubfe- 
quent  defcription. 

"  It  is  called  Caerleon,  or  the  City  of  the  Le- 
gions, becaufe  the  Roman  army  ufed  to  winter 
here.  This  city  is  of  great  fame  and  antiquity, 
and  was  ftrongly  fortified  by  the  Romans  with 
walls  of  brick.  Many  remains  of  its  ancient 
magnificence  are  ftill  extant ;  fucb  as  fplendid 
palaces,  that  once  emulated,  with  their  gilded 
roofs,  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  Immenfe  baths, 
ruins  of  temples,  and  a  theatre,  the  walls  of 
which  are  ftill  ftanding,  prove  it  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  the  emperors.  Here  we  ftill 
admire,  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  fub- 
terraneous  buildings,  aqueducts,  and  vaulted  cif- 
terns.  The  city  is  finely  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  navigable  Wye  (Ofca),  and  is  furrounded 
with  a  pleafant  variety  of  woods  and  paftures.'* 

*  This  writ'er  accompanied  Baldwin,  nrchbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, through  Wales,  in  1188,  who  wifhed  to  excite  a  cru- 
fade,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  had  lately  beea 
loft.  Giraldus  is  fabulous,  as  far  as  religious  legends  are  con- 
cerned, but  was  faithful  in  hi*  account  of  the  country. 

1  Various 
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Various  antiquities,  at  different  periods,  have 
been  difcovered  among  the  ruins  of  Caerleon  j 
and  even  at  this  time  the  fund  is  not  exhaufted. 

The  Rqman  walls  are  ftill  viable,  and  near  the 
centre  of  a  field,  adjoining  to  the  weft  wall  of 
the  town,  are  the  veftiges  of  the  theatre  men- 
tioned by  Gi  raid  us." 

Little  of  the  caftle,  which  was  built  in  Nor- 
man times,  now  remains;  but  on  climbing  up 
the  keep,  which  is  remarkably  lofty,  our  author 
had  the  good  fortune  to  difcover  a  {tone,  on 
which  is  cut  a  bafs  relief  of  Venus,  with  a  fmall 
dolphin  fportin.g  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  This 
is  an  undoubted  fculpture  of  the  Romans. 

Many  of  the  Roman,  bricks,  recorded  in  the 
Britannia,  are  fcattered  about  the  town  ;  and  in 
the  houle  of  a  (hoemaker,  Mr.  Wyndham  was 
ijiewn  a  large  brick  tile,  twenty  inches  long  and 
Seventeen  broad,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  which 
be  explains  as  referring  to  the  legion  of  Claudius' 
Auguitus. 

A  gentleman  of  this. place  is  in  pofTeflion  of  a 
Roman  ring,  in  gold,  difcovered  forne  years  fince. 
It  is  a  fmaii  intaglio,  finely  engraved,  and  re- 
prefents  Hercules  combating  with  the  lion. 
.  "  Theprefent  Caerleon, "  fays  our  author,  "is 
a  melancholy  contrait  to  the  ancient:  fcarcely  a 
decent  houfe  is  now  to  be  feen  in  its  iireets." 

Pontypool  and  Uike,  both  difagreeable  towns, 
are  iituated  among  the  hills.  The  former  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  japanning  manufactory, 
which  is  now  on  the  decline. 

Newport  is  a  considerable  town,  formerly  de- 
fended by  a  caftle,  the  fheli  of  which  remains. 

Leaving  this  place,  over. a  bridge  built  on  ex- 
ceeding high  piles  of  wood,  and  floored   with 

i  boards. 
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boards,  which  rife  with  the  tide,  but  are  kept 
from  flipping  by  tenons  fixed  at  their  extremities, 
they  took  the  CaerdirF  road  for  a  few  miles>  and 
then  turning  to  the  right,  proceeded  to  Caer- 
philly. 

This  town  confifts  of  a  few  itraggling  cottages, 
and  is  environed  by  mountains  of  a  rude  and  un- 
cultivated afpect..  Ci  Though  it  is  only  two  miles 
from  Monmouth fhrre,  and  is  feparated  from  it 
by  a  tingle  brook,  yet  the  buildings,  manners, 
and  drefs  of  the  .inhabitants,"  remarks  our  au- 
thor, "  are  as  ft  rid  ly  Welch  as  thofe  of  Meri- 
onethihire.  The  Englith  language  is  fo  little 
underttood  here,  that  the  landlord  of  the  poor 
inn  was  the  only  perfon  who  could  fpeak  it,  and 
even-he  not  fluently." 

-  It  nuift,  however„beconfidered  that  Caerphil- 
ly Ires  in  no  public  road,  and  therefore  it  has 
'lets  connection  with  the  Englitli.  The  Welch 
tongue,  it  appears,  is  leniibly  declining  in  every 
place  that  has  an  eafy  communication  with  Eng- 
land ;  "  and  it  is  potlible  that  within  a  century,'* 
fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  u  a  traveller  may  meet  with, 
as  much  difficulty  in  his  refearches  after  the  re- 
mains of  the  Welch  language,  as  Mr.  Barrington 
did,  in  his  tour  through  Cornwall,  in  purfuit  of 
the  Cornilh,  where  he  found  only  one  old  wo- 
man, near  ninety  years  of  age,  that  could  fpeak 
it,  and  only  two  other  old  women  whocoUld  un- 
derhand her." 

Caerphilly  Caftle,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  of 
immenfe  Irze,  and  frill  forms  a  noble  ruin.  The 
grand  hall,  excepting  the  roof,  is  perfect,  and 
its  beautiful  proportions  ftrike  the  fpectator  with 
anoniftiment.  Its  Gothic  ornaments  are  in  the 
pureft  ftyle  of  that  fpecies  of  architecture. 

The 
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The  hanging  tower,  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  Piia,  projects  about  eleven'  feet  be- 
yond its  bafe. 

.  The  veftiges  of  a  draw  bridge  appear  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  original  cattle,  for  many  com- 
paratively modern  additions  have  been  made, 
which  connected  it  with  a  large  piece  of  high, 
level  ground,  ftrongly  embanked  j  on  the  farther 
fide  are  the  remains  of  a  round  tower. 

Part  of  the  prefentpile  was  raited  in  1221,  and 
in  all  probability  the  great  outworks  were  added 
by  the  young  Spencer,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  who  was  befieged  in  it,  and  made  a  moil 
gallant  defence  againft  the  queen's  and  the 
baron's  forces. 

From  Caerphilly  to  the  Pont  y  Pridd,  there  is  a 
good  road,  but  as  they  were  to  retrace  a  great 
part  of  it  in  their  way  to  CaerdifF,  they  took  a 
guide  to  conduct  them  over  the  mountain  of 
Eglwfyllian,  which  affords  fome  very  extenfive 
profpects,  but  is  difagreeable  of  defcent  towards 
'the  bridge. 

The  Pont  y  Pridd,  reckoned  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Wales,  confifts  of  one  arch  thrown  over 
the  rapid  Taafe,  which  uled,  during  floods,  to 
.fweep  away  every  former  ftructure  of  this  kind. 

This  arch  is  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  whofe 
chord  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  is  per- 
haps the  largeft  in  the  world,  which  is  built  of 
ftone.  The  architect  was  William  Edward,  a 
common  mafon,  who  contracted  to  en fu re  its 
fording  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  At  firft 
he  ejected  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  which  was 
foon  demolished  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  ftream. 
.He  then  conceived  the  noble  defign  of  throwing 
a  tingle  arch  over  this  torrent,  which  he  accord- 

ingljj 
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ingly  completed  ;  but  the  crown  of  the  arch 
being  very  light,  was  fpeedily  forced  upwards  by 
the  heaving  preffure  of  the  butments.  Still 
undaunted  by  ill  fuccefs,  he  boldly  dared  to  im- 
prove on  his  fecond  plan,  and  executed  the  pre- 
fent  aftoni (hing  arch,  with  fuch  judgment  and 
fkill  as  bid  defiance  to  tbemoft  violent  floods. 

"  It  may  be  fome  fatisfaction  to  to  the  reader," 
fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  '*  as  it  was  to  me,  to  hear  that 
the  county  has  nobly  indemnified,  and  even  re- 
warded, the  heroic  perfeverance  of  the  Cambrian 
architect." 

On  his  fecond  tour,  however,  our  author  had 
the  mortification  to  fee  that  the  parapet  of  this 
noble  bridge  was  ftrangely  neglected,  and  that 
part  of  it  had  been  tumbled  into  the  torrent,  to- 
gether with  the  ftone  on  which  was  engraved, 
William  Edward,  1750,  a  name  and  date 
which  hiftory  will  preferve  in  fpite  of  envy  or 
indifference. 

About  half  a  mile  from  this  bridge  is  a  natural 
fall  of  the  Taafe,  an  object  well  worth  viewing, 
as  is  the  vicinity.  Indeed  few  fcenes  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  ride  from  Pont  y  Piidd 
towards  CaerdifF,  the  road  paffing  along  the 
fhady  banks  of  the  raging  Taafe  for  fix  or  feven 
miles,  while*  the  country  is  finely  diverfified  by 
the  inequality  of  the  mouiitains  that  bound  the 
torrent. 

At  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Glamorgan 
are  feveral  iron  furnaces,  which  contribute  to 
the  rude  grandeur  of  the  profpects. 

Caerdiff,  fituated  on  an  extenfive  flat  near  the 
efflux  of  the  Taafe,  is  a  large,  handfome,  and 
populous  town.    The  tower   of  the  church  is 

Vol.  Ill,  X  eminently 
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eminently  beautiful,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  of 
the  era  of  the  firu  Edward. 

The  old  walls  which  furround  CaerdifF  are 
very  extenfive,  and  considerable  portions  of 
them  ftill  remain.  In  the  caftle,  which  was 
criginally  built  by  the  firft  Norman  invaders, 
Robert,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  conqueror,  and  right 
heir  to  his  dominions,  was  confined  by  Henry  I. 
and  here  deprived  of  fight;  he  languifhed  for 
twenty-fix  years,  when  death  releafed  him  from 
Captivity. 

'  Lord  Caerdiff*  1ms  made  feveral  capital  in> 
provem,ents  in  the  old  Gothic  houfe  within  the 
walls  of  the  cattle.  At  the  time  however  of  Mr. 
Wyndham's  tour,  moil  of  them  were  only  in 
embryo. 

v  Crofting  the  river  at  Caerdift%  by  a  handfome 
ftone  bridge,  they  quickly  arrived  at  LlandafT, 
pleaiantly  htualed  on  a  gentle  elevation  5  but 
though  an  epifcopal  fee,  it  is  a  very  poor  place. 
The  remains  of  the  old  cathedral,  however,  are 
very  beautiful,  and  being  conuru6ted  as  early  as 
the  year  1120,  offer,  perhaps,  the  oldeft  fpeci- 
mens  of  elegant  Gothic  architecture  in  this 
ifland. 

The  prefent  cathedral  is  erected  out  of  the 
ancient,  whole  furrounding  ruins  occupy  a  con- 
siderable ipace.  The  principal  entrance  is  ftill 
through  the  weftern  front,  within  which  the 
roofiefs  arches  point  like  a  magnificent  colonnade 
to  the  modern  church,  which  contifts  of  a  he- 
terogenous mixture  of  architecture,  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  eye  of  taite. 


Now  Mlrtfuis  ofJ3ute. 
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In  this  cathedral  are  feveral  ancient  monu- 
ments, and  among  others  of  a  late  date,  are  two 
of  the  Matthews's  family,  in  poliflbed  alabafter, 
which  Mr.  Wyndham  thinks  poflefs  uncommon 
merft,  for  the  age  in  which  they  were  done : 
they  appear  to  have  been  executed  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  who  it  feems  patronized 
feveral  Italian  fculptors. 

Cowbridge,  the  next  place  they  vifited,  confifts 
of  one  broad  and  handfome  ftreet.  "  In  this 
place,"  fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  "  we  fiuft  met  with 
the  tifli  called  Sewen,  which  feems  to  be  of  the 
faimon  kind,  but  the  flavour  of  it,  in  my  opinion, 
is  much  fuperior."  The  fouthern  and  weftern 
parts  of  Wales  abound  fo  much  with  this  deli- 
cious fifli,  that  it  frequently  fold  for  l|d.  or  2d. 
a  pound. 

The  vicinity  of  Cowbridge  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  its  caftles,  among  thefe  the- mod 
confpicuous  is  that  at  St.  Donat's,  commanding 
an  extenfive  view  of  the  Severn.  It  is  of  great 
extent,  and  was  the  refidence  or  property  of  the 
Efterlings,  or  Stradlings,  (whole  progenitor  was 
one  of  the  conqueror's  twelve  knights)  for  nearly 
feven  centuries;  but  the  line  is  now  extinct. 

The  violence  of  the  rains  prevented  them  from 
inspecting  the  caverns  near  Dunraven  Houfe, 
and  therefore  they  proceeded  to  Wennye  Priory. 
The  church  is  ftill  perfect,  and  is  indifputably  of 
greater  antiquity  than  any  other  perfect  build- 
ing in  Wales.  It  was  tinithed  before  1 100  by 
one  of  the  Norman  knights,  and  contains  the 
tomb  of  his  great  grandfon  *,  who  was  likewiie 

*  Another  ancient  monument  is  fhewn  here,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  is  in  memory  of  Paganus  de  Turbervilic, 
one  or'  the  twelve  knights. 

X  2  a  bene- 
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a  benefactor"  to  the  place.    The  arches  are  all 
circular,  the  columns  ihort,  round,  and  maflive. 

Leaving  Ogmore  Caftle  on  their  left  hand, they 
foon  arrived  at  the  Pile,  and  from,  thence  made 
an  excurfion  on  foot,  in  fearch  of  the  remains  of 
Cynfig  Caftle,  the  fuppofed  residence  of  Robert 
Fitzhaman,  under  whom  the  twelve  knights 
conquered  Glamorganshire.  Of  this  ftru&ure 
icarcely  a  wall  remains,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  more  than  a  common  keep.  How- 
ever, the  very  face  of  the  country  has  evidently 
fuffered  great  revolutions  from  winds  and  inun- 
dations. Naked  fands,  blown  up  in  irregular 
heaps,  and  fubjecr,  to  changes  by  every  ftorm, 
furronnded  the  lite. 

Vifited  Margam  Abbey,  a  Norman  edifice,  in 
the  belt  ftyle.  It  ftands  at  the  foot  of  a  high, 
mountain,  wholly  covered  with  wood.  Part  of 
it  is  ftill  ufed  as  the  parifh  church,  and  within 
are  feveral  marble  monuments,  in  memory  of  the 
IVlanfels,  the  former  pofieffors  of  the  abbey. 

The  chapterhoufe  is  an  elegant  Gothic  build- 
ing; its  vaulted,  (tone  roof  is  fupported  by  a 
cluitered  pillar,  riving  from  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  which  is  an  exa6t  circle,  fifty  feet  in 
diameter.    The  whole  is  Angularly  beautiful. 

"  The  orangery  at  Margam  appears,"  fays  Mr.' 
Wyndham,  "  to  be  better  known  to  the  public 
than  the  ch3pter-houfe.  There  may  be  about 
a  hundred  of  them,  and  they  are  in  a  very 
flourilliing  condition  ;  but  the  largeft  of  them 
are  only  about  ten  feet  high,  and  the  thickeft 
part  of  their  trunks  from  fifteen  to  feventeen 
inches  in  circumference." 

In  the  ftreet  of  Margam  ftands  an  ancient 
crofsj   covered   with   a  profufion   of  fculpture, 

reprefenting 
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reprefenting  knots  and  fretwork.  A  few  cha- 
racters are  vifible  near  fome  figures,  bat  our  au- 
thor could  not  decypher  them. 

Continuing  their  route  under  the  mountains, 
they  parTed  dole  to  fome  copper-works  at  Aber - 
a  von,  and  after  riding  a  few  miles  along  the 
beach,  they  were  ferried  over  the  Tavey  into 
Swanfea. 

This  town  makes  a  handfome  appearance  on 
approaching  it,  being  built  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tavey,  on  a  femicircular  riling  bank.  The 
ftreets  are  wide,  and  the  population  is  very  confi- 
derable.  It  carries  on  an  extenfive  trade  in 
coals,  pottery,  and  copper.  The  works  belonging 
to  the  latter  employ  many  hands. 

Such  is  the  prof u (ion  of  coals  in  Glamorgan- 
ihire,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  copper  compa- 
nies have  fixed  on  this  fpot  for  carrying  on  their 
bufmefs.  LLmelione  is  alfo  very  plentiful  j  and 
there  are  few  eftates  either  here  or  in  Monmouth- 
ihire,  that  cannot  command  this  ufeful  article 
for  manure.  The  houfes,  walls  and  outbuild- 
ings in  this  track  are  generally  whitewashed, 
which  renders  them  at  once  neat  and  healthful. 

The  remaining  walls  of  Swanfea  caftle  are 
finifhed  with  an  open,  Gothic  parapet,  through 
the  arches  of  which  the  water  ran  from  the  tiles, 
a  device  which  Mr.  Wyudham  highly  commends, 
as  adding  to  the  fecurity  of  the  roofs  and  the 
beauty  of  the  appearance. 

In  our  author's  fecond  tour,  he  purfued  the 
road  from  Briton  Ferry,  near  Swanfea,  to  Neath. 
This  town  (lands  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  in  a  fpacious  valley,  and  was  once 
defended  by  a  caftle.,  of  which  fome  ruins  are 
extant. 

X  3  The 
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The  fragments  of  the  abbey  lie  about  a  mile 
below  the  town :  they  confift  of  feveral  arches, 
a  long,  vaulted  ro^ra  and  a  line  of  pillars. 

The  fpirit  of  induftry,  obferves  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  has  fuccefsfully  extended  itfelf  through 
this  part  of  Glamorganshire,  and  is  vifible  in 
immenfe  copper-works  and  iron-forges,  in  tin- 
works  and  coal-mines.  Yet  the  natives  feem 
lefs  folicitous  than  the  Englifh  about  the  com- 
forts of  good  houfes,  and  the  agreeable  fuper- 
fiuities  of  life  j  for,  though  Neath  is  a  confider- 
able  trading  town,  it  chiefly  confifts  of  more 
miferable  hovels  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
moft  indigent  villages  of  England. 

From  Neath  they  made  an  excurfion  to  fee 
the  cafcade  near  Knoll.  This  is  in  a  great 
meafure  artificial,  and  as  fuch  is  fcarcely  to  be 
paralleled  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  our  author  ex- 
preffes  his  wiih  that  art  had  been  more  concealed 
in  this  defign. 

The  next  place  they  vifited  was  the  cataract  of 
Gledaugb,  near  the  forges  of  Melincourt.  The 
road  lies  through  a  deep  vale,  along  the  eaftern 
banks  of  the  Neath,  between  picturefque  moun- 
tains, from  which  torrents  devolve  in  rainy 
feafons. 

At  the  extremity  of  a  wide  and  gloomy  chafm, 
a  black,  perpendicular  rock,  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  forms  a  fmall  fegment  of  a 
large  circle.  In  the  midft  of  this,  the  Cledaugh 
comes  pouring  down  in  a  white  fheet,  without  a 
tingle  break,  into  the  baibn  below.  Here  it 
rolls  among  various  irregular  crags,  and  rages 
down  a  deep  defcent,  till  it  falls  into  the  more 
tranquil  Neath,  at  the -diftan.ee  of  two  furlongs 
from  the  cafcade.  "What  enhances  the  beauty  of 
2  this 
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this  fall,  is  the  deep  fnade  of  large  trees  that 
fpre,ad  their  branches  over  it. 

Croffing  the  dreary  mountain  of  Bettus,  they 
foon  after  defcended  into  Caermarthenlhire, 
Hopping  at  Llandillo  Vawr,  a  fmall  town  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  wa (lied  by  the  Towy.  Near 
this  place  the  laft  decifive  battle  was  fought 
between  Edward  I.  and  Llewellin,  prince  of 
Wales,  in  which  the  king's  forces  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  a  rinal  period  was  put  to  the 
independency  of  Wales.  This  battle  was  fought 
in  12S2,  and  afBiclive  as  it  muft  naturally  have 
been  at  the  moment  to  the  ancient  Britons,  its 
confequences  have  been  moft  fortunate  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  conquerors.  The  ancient  hif- 
tory  of  Wales  is  only  a  tiifue  of  usurpations,  de- 
predations, and  murders;  one  chief  contended 
againft  another,  and  the  miferable  people  fel- 
dom  knew  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  or  the  com- 
forts of  independence. 

"  So  bloody  and  ireful,"  fays  Sir  John 
Wynne*,"  in  this  hiftory  of  the  Gwedir  family, 
were  quarrels  in  thofe  days,  and  the  revenge  of 
the  fword  at  fuch  liberty,  that  nothing  was 
puniihed  by  law.  Every  man  flood  on  his  guard, 
and  never  ventured  abroad  on  a  vifit,  without 
being  armed,  as  if  he  was  proceeding  to  encoun- 
ter his  enemies  in  the  field.'' 

The  great  grandfather  of  this  gentleman,  be- 
ing queixioned  why  he  left  his  ancient  feat,  and 
refided  in  Nantconway,  at  that  time  fwarming 
with  thieves  and  bondmen,  replied,  ft  that  he. 
would  rather  right  with  outlaws  and  thieves  than 
with  his  own  blood  and  kindred;"  adding,  "  that 

*  He  w/cie  about  the  year  1600. 

if 
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if  he  lived  at  his  own  houfe  in  Evioneth,  he 
mutt  either  kill  his  own  kinfmen,  or  be  killed 
by  them." 

From  hence  they  proceeded  to  Dinevawr  Caftle, 
the  ruins  of  which  (land  on  the  lofty  prominence 
of  a  fine  femicircular  hill,  mantled  with  wood, 
defcending  to  the  rapid  Towy.  It  appears  to 
have  been  built  by  Rhys  ap  Theodore,  prince  of 
South  Wales,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  afterwards  became  the  refidence  of 
the  Southwallian  princes. 

The  ruins  are  now  inclofed  in  the  beautiful 
park  of  Newton,  the  property  of  Mr.  Rice  *. 

About  four  miles  from  Llandillo  ftands  the 
caftle  of  Caraig-cennin.  It  is  ftrongly  fituated 
on  the  point  of  a  high,  craggy,  infulated  rock, 
wholly  inaccefiible  on  three  fides.  Great  part  of 
this  fortrefs  is  dill  extant,  covering  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  at  a  diftance  appears  in  the 
higheft  degree  magnificent,  as  well  as  romantic. 

"  This  was  doubtlefs,"  fays  Mr.  Wyndham, 
"  a  Britifh  building,  as  is  evident  from  its  plan 
and  the  ftyle  of  its  architecture.  Might  it  not," 
afks  he,  <(  have  been  the  citadel  of  the  Britifh 
princes,  and  Dinevawr  their  palace  }"  The  wall 
in  this  caftle  is  of  a  lingular  kind,  confiding  of 
a  large,  winding  cave,  bored  through  the  folid 
rock,  to  the  length  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 
yet,  with  all  this  extravagant  labour,*  there  is 
fcarcely  water  fufficient  for  a  fmall  family,  nor 
does  there  appear  at  prefent  any  other  refource 
within  the  precincts  of  the  fortrefs. 

Continuing  their  route  through  a  delightful, 
cultivated  country,  they  palled  Druflwyn  Caftle, 

*  Lord  Dinevawr* 

on 
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on  the  left,  feated  on  a  large  natural  knoll,   and 
at  Abergwilly,  law  the  feat  of  the  Biihop  of  St. 
David,    which,    however,    has   little   to   recom- 
'  mend  it. 

In  this  part  of  Caermarthenlhire,  the  fifhermen 
ufe  a  lingular  fort  of  boats,  called  Coracles. 
They  are  generally  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
four  broad,  a  little  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and 
nearly  of  an  oval  fhape,  ribbed  with  light  laths 
and  fplit  twigs,  in  the  manner  of  baiket  work, 
and  covered  with  a  raw  hide,  or  pitched  canvafs. 
A  feat  crofles  juft  above  the  centre.  Thefe 
veffels  feldom  weigh  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds,  and  are  tranfported  from  place  to  place 
with  great  facility,  by  being  flung  over  the  moul- 
ders of  the  owners.  When  the  burlnefs  of  tim- 
ing is  over,  they  are  generally  carried  home,  and 
placed  with  their  bottoms  upwards  againft  the 
houfes,  fo  that  at  a  diftance  they  refemble  the 
fhells  of  enormous  turtles. 

Thefe  boats,  according  to  .Cscfar,  are  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  original  Britith  navigation  3  and,  on 
one  occalion,  when  the  bridges  of  this  great  ge- 
neral were  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  he  tranf- 
ported his  legions  in  veffels  of  this  construction.  1 
Caermarthen,  for  a  "Welch  town,  is  large  and 
handfome,  but  certainly  contains  a  mixture  of 
decent  and  very  mean  inhabitants.  The  county 
hall  is  an  honour  to  the  place  5  it  is  erected  on 
Doric  pillars. 

Part  of  the  caftle,  founded  in  1110,  is  now 
converted  into  a  gaol  5  but  the  ruins  contain  no- 
thing worthy  of  remark. 

In  Caermarthen,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  county,  they  ufe  the  duft  of  culm,  or  flone 
coal,  mixed   with  nearly  an  equal   quantity  of 

loara 
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loam  or  clay,  and  formed  into  oval  balls,  as  a 
fubftitute  for  fuel.  This  compoft  gives  great 
heat,  when  dried  and  put  on  the  fire,  and  has 
been  recommended  by  Evelyn,  where  coal  or 
oth*r  fuel  is  fcarce.  a  I  could  not  imagine,1* 
fays  our  author,  ff  what  could  give  rife  to  this 
economical  preparation,  where  the  genuine  price 
of  coal  did  not  exceed  3d.  a  bulhel  j  but  ftill  the 
balls  I  found  fold  for  lefs  than  half  that  price, 
and  in  Wales  the  old  adage,  tha^  "  faving  is 
getting,"  feems  to  be  perfectly  underftood." 

Crofting  the  Towy  at  this  place,  by  a  long, 
narrow  bridge,  they  proceeded  through  a  lefs 
pleafant  country  to  Narbarth,  a  fmall  town  in 
Pembiokeihire,  and  two  miles  farther,  paffed 
the  Cleddy,  near  which  appear,  on  the  right,  the 
ruins  of  Llauhaden  Cattle,  and  on  the  1  eft,  the 
rich  woods  of  Slebach. 

Picton  Caftle,  which  they  now  vifited,  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  capital  feats  in  the  principa- 
lity, and  has  always  been  inhabited.  It  has  been 
much  modernized j  but  modern  Welch  fabrics 
potTefs  little  to  engage  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers, if  we  except  the  bridges  of  one  arch  thrown 
over  rapid  torrents,  with  which  this  country 
abounds. 

In  a  fubfequent  vifit  to  Wales,  our  author 
took  another  route  to  Haverfordweft,  travelling 
by  Llanftephan,  a  fmall  fifliing  village,  with  a- 
caftle,  and  fo  on  to  Llaugharne,  the  ruins  of 
whofe  fortrefs,  feated  on  a  low  rock,  wafhed  by 
the  tide,  make  a  pi&urefque  obje6t 

Carew  Caftle,  in  the  way  to  Pembroke,  next 
attracted  their  notice.  Some  of  the  aparments 
are  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  but  no  part  of 

the 
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the  prefen t  erection   feems  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

On  the  road  fide,  near  the  caffle,  ftands  a  very 
ancient,  fculptured  crofs,  eleven  feet  high  and 
eight  inches  thick.  Some  Saxon  characters  are 
(till  legible  in  one  fquare  of  the  fculpture  j  but 
our  author  does  not  pretend  to  explain  them. 

Farther  on  Hands  Tenby,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill;  and,  viewed  from  the  bay,  is  extremely  pic* 
turefque;  but  wants  trees  to  vary  and  enliven  the 
fcene. 

The  approach  to  Pembroke  from  the  river  ex- 
hibits the  town  and  cattle  to  the  utmoft  advan- 
tage. The  town  is  fituated  on  the  ridge  of  a 
long  and  narrow  rock,  gradually  afcending,  and 
on  its  higheft  point  viands  the  cattle,  at  the  brink 
of  the  precipice.  This  fortrefs  is  of  Norman  ar- 
chitecture, mixed  with  early  Gothic,  and  the 
principal  tower  is  uncommonly  high  and  perfect. 
In  former  days,  it  was  reputed  of  great  ltrength. 

Henry  VII;  was  born  here.  The  natural  ca- 
vern, called  the  Wogan,  lies  immediately  under 
the  chapel,  and  opens  towards  the  river.  It  ap- 
pears nearly  circular,  about  fifty- three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  of  proportionable  height.  A  com- 
munication has  been  made  between  it  and  the 
cattle  above. 

Part  of  the.  ruins  of  the  priory  are  ufed  as  a 
pariih  church;  and  great  ma  ties  of  the  ancient 
walls,  and  fome  of  the  round  towers,  ftill  en- 
viron the  town.  Several  coins  of  the  later  em- 
perors have  been  difcovered  here,  and  other  an- 
tiquities are  occasionally  gleaned  by  the  curious. 
A  pleafant  walk  led  them  from  Pembroke  to 
the  Ferry,  from  whence  they  failed,  for  fome 

time, 
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time,  about  the  haven  of  Milford,  and  then  up 
the  river  to  Haverfordweft. 

"  The  little  harbour  of  Harbarfton  Haikin," 
fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  "  is  in  a  very  flouriming 
irate,  and  has  now  two  packets,  which  convey 
paffengers  to  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  the  diilance 
from  port  to  port  being  no  more  than  twenty- 
three  leagues,  while  the  veflels  can  fail  with  al- 
moft  any  wind,  and  at  any  time  of  the  tide." 

Mil  ford  Haven  is  well  known  for  its  magni- 
tude and  fecurity.  It  is  large  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  fecure  from 
every  wind.  The  fea  flows  up  into  feveral  good 
harbours  and  creeks,  on  every  ih ore  of  it.  The 
coafts,  however,  are  not  marked  by  any  bold  or 
pi&urefque  features  ;  they  are  neither  mountain- 
ous nor  fylvan,  but  conn  ft  of  low  inequalities  of 
ground,  partially  cultivated,  and  varied  by  large 
furze  brakes. 

Haverfordweft  is  a  large,  irregular  town,  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  in  fucfa  a  manner  that 
the  back  windows  of  the  ground  floors  in  one 
ftreet  frequently  overlook  the  roofs  of  the  houfes 
in  another.  The  caftle  ruins  are  very  extenfive, 
and  form  a  capital  object  from  fome  points  of 
view. 

Poultry  and  fiflh  are  aftonifhingly  cheap  j  but 
ourtourift  found  that  the  difference  of  the  price 
of  meat  and  bread,  between  the  one  fide  of  the 
Severn  and  the  other,  was  extremely  immaterial, 
though  the  inn  charges  were  incomparably  lower 
here.  The  common  cheefe  of  the  country  is 
cheap,  but  is  fuch  a  combination  of  acids,  from 
the  milk  of  goats,  fheep,  mares,  and  cows,  that 
few  Englifhmen  would  tafte  it  a  fecond  time. 

It 
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It  foon  contra&s  fuch  a  hardnefs,  as  to  be  almoft 
proof  againlt  the  edge  of  a  knife,  and  fuch  a  rank*- 
nefs,  that  train-oil  is  fweet  in  the  comparifon. 

««  Methodifm,"  fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  "has  ex- 
tended its  influence  even  to  this  remote  angle  of 
our  ifland.  I  have  fince  feen,"  adds  he,  "  in  the 
moft  retired  fpots  of  this  country,  a  wretched , 
cottage  nearly  burfting  with  the  fulnefs  of  i tar" 
congregation,  while  numbers  were  fwarming 
about  the  outfide,  imbibing,  with  gaping  mouths, 
the  poifonous  tenets  of  the  preacher,  which 


•<c  creeping  on 


Spread  like  a  low-borne  mift,  and  blot  the  fan.'* 

The  Pembrokefhire  women,  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  fummer,  generally  wear  a  heavy  cloth 
gown,  with  a  hood  depending  behind,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  cap,  a  handkerchief  wrapt  over  their 
heads,  is  tied  under  their  chins.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  they  wear  a  fmail,  beaver  hat, 
with  a  very  low  crown.  In  other  parts  of  Wales 
however,  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  r.le 
large,  beaver  hats,  with  deep  crowns;  and  even 
fome  of  the  better  fort  of  people  affect  this  na- 
tional covering. 

From  Haverfbrdweft  the  road  leads  through  a 
wretched  country,  down  to  the  beach  of  Niwe- 
gal,  then  traverfes  a  mountain,  and  defcends  to 
the  romantic  little  harbour  of  Solvath. 

'«  Near  this  place,"  fays  Giraldus,  "  are  now 
feen  trunks  of  trees  Handing  in  thefea,  with  the 
marks  of  the  ax  as  vifible  on  them  as  if  they  had 
been  lately  felled."  The  fame  author  records  a 
ftorm,  which  drove  the  farids  from  the  beach, 
and  expofed  land  to  view  which  had  been  con* 
cealed  for  many  ages. 
Vol.  Ill  Y  The 
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The  city  of  St.  David's  confifts  of  a  ftreet,  filled 
with  miferable  cottages,  one  of  which  is  an  inn. 
"  I  had  fo  little  idea,"  faysMr.Wyndham,  "  this 
was  the  bifhopric,  that  I  enquired  in  the  ftreet, 
how  far  it  was  diftant." 

The  palace  and  cathedral  lie  below  the  town, 
and  are  not  immediately  vifible.  The  former 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  now 
forms  an  immenfe  ruin.  Several  of  the  apart- 
ments are  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  the  walls 
of  which  are  all  entire.  The  area  of  the  great 
court  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  fquare,  one 
fide  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  bifhop's  hall, 
the  other  by  the  king's,  both  of  vaft  dimensions. 

The  nave  of  the  prefent  cathedral  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  and  fhews  a  majefty  of 
ftylein  it's  decorations  that  is  uncommonly  ftrik- 
ing.  The  roofs  are  wainfcotted  with  Iri ih  oa"k, 
and  coeval  with  the  church ;  yet  therex  is  not  a 
fingle  cobweb  to  be  feen  on  them*. 

Several  ancient  monuments  appear  both  with- 
in the  church,  and  among  the  many  rained  cha- 
pels that  furround  it.  Edmund,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, father  of  Henry  VII.  lies  under  a  railed 
tomb,  near  the  middle  of  the  choir,  and  at  a  fmall 
diilance  is  the  tomb  of  Owen  Tudor,  Giraldus 
likew.ile  lies  buried  here ;  but  the  officiating  vi- 
car neither  knew  his  name  nor  his  tomb.  It 
feems  part  of  the  cathedral  is  unpaved,  and 
graves  are  frequently  railed  within  it  of  earth,  as 
in  common  church-yards.  This  is  not  only  inde- 
cent, but  muft  be  inimical  to  health,  from  con- 
fined efSuvia. 

*  Our  author  feems  to  :hlnk  that  Irifli  timber  Is  an  an- 
tidote .againft  Riders. 

"  There 
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**  There  is  fomething  innocent  and  pathetically 
pleating,"  remarks  our  author,  "in  the  idea  of 
ftrewing  flowers  and  evergreens  over  the  grave  of 
a  departecM^end,  which  is  the  univerfal  practice 
in  thofe  parts."  Shakefpeare  fays,  in  his  Cym- 
belifie, 

f?  te  With  fairelt  flowers,  while  fummer  iafts, 
I'll  fweeten  thy  fad  grave." 

St.  David,  archbilhop  of  Wales,  tranfiated  the 
fee  hither  from  Caerleon,  about  600,  and  from 
him  it  derived  its  name  3  while  the  ancient  appel- 
lation, Menevia,  was  loft.  It  continued  to  be  an 
archiepifcopal  fee  till  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  when 
Bernard,  the  la  ft  metropolitan,  profeffed  obedi- 
ence to  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

From  St.  David's,  they  made  a  fhort  excurfion 
to  fee  the  rocking- itone  in  this  vicinity,-  mention- 
ed by  Gibfon  j  but  it  has  long  fince  become  im- 
moveable, and  could  never  have  been  ib  curious 
as  fome  others  of  this  defcriptmn  in  the  kingdom. 

Fifgard,  a  fmall  port  on  this  coaft,  ftands  on 
the  point  of  a  mountain,  from  which  there  is  a 
winding  road,  cut  with  much  labour,  down  to 
the  harbour,  at  the  month  of  the  Gwyn. 

There  are  few  inclofures  to  be  feen  here.  This 
whole  coaft  is  mountainous,  with  fteep  and  per- 
pendicular clifFs.  The  road  commonly  lies  'in 
light  of  the  fea,  and  frequently  commands  a  pro- 
fpecl:  of  the  Iriih  hills. 

Within  a  fliort  diftance  of  Newport,  a  mean 
town,  fituated  under  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  cattle, 
are  fevers!  druidical  fepulchres,  or  altars.  The 
upper  ftones  are  large,  and  appear  to  have  been 
originally  fupported  by  four  uprights.  They  are 
Y  2  all 
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all  within  the  circumference  of  about  fixty  yards, 
and  one  of  them  is  nearly  perfect. 

Finding  very  indifferent  accommodations  at 
Fifgard  and  Newport*,  they  proceeded  the  fame 
day  to  Cardigan,  vifiting  the  old  crofs  in  the 
church-yard  of  Nefern.  This  is  mentioned  by 
Gibfon,  but  of  fome  other  antiquities  they  could 
learn  no  intelligence. 

In  his  fecond  tour  through  the  principality, 
our  author  took  a  different  route  from  Haver- 
fordweft  to  Cardigan,  travelling  through  Nar- 
brathf .  Beyond  this  they  patfed  a  druidical  mo- 
nument on  Cilmaenlloyd  Heath,  and  after  fome 
time  came  in  fight  of  Cilgarran  Cattle,  of  which 
two  round,  rooflefs  towers  are  dill  remaining. 
It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  originally  forti- 
fied by  Roger  Montgomery,  one  of  the  Norman 
generals  at  the  battle  of  Hangings. 

They  were  ferried  over  the  Teivy  in  a  coracle, 
with  a  dexterity  that  was  atlonifhing. 

Cardigan  {lands  on  a  gentle  eminence  above 
the  river,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome,  ftone 
bridge.  Some  flender  remains  of  the  caftle  walls 
are  ftili  to  be  feen;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  materials  have  been  removed. 

*  Their  landlord  at  Nevuport,  afking  their  opinion  refpe£ttng 
one  of  the  ancient  monuments  in  this  vicinity,  was  told,  that 
it  was  probably  the  grave  of  fome  great  man  among  the  ancient 
Britons.  (i  I  always  thought  fo,"  faid  he,  with  an  air  of  fa- 
tisfacrion,  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  but,  in  digging,  the  lkele» 
ton  of  a  huge  giant  would  be  difcovered. 

•j-  In  fome  parts  of  Pembrokefhire,  it  appears  inoculation  for 
the  fmallpox  has  been.prattifed  time  immemorial.  The  hardy 
native  either  rubbed  the  matter  of  a  ripe  puflule  on  his  ikin, 
01  pricked  himfelf  with  a  needle,  previoufly  dipped  in  it. 

Returning 
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Returning  from  hence  by  Coedroawr,  they  fol- 
lowed a  beautiful,  fhady  path,  cut  tor  two  miles 
from  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Teivy,  a  river 
which  runs  in  a  broad,  tranilucent  ftream,  be- 
tween the  Hoping,  fylvan  hills  which  bound  it. 
In  one  place  the  landfcape  is  broken,  but,  at  the 
fame  time  heightened,  by  the  lofty,  barren  rock, 
on  which  ftand  the  romantic  ruins  of  Cilgarran 
Caftle.  Much  of  this  walk,  and  its  accompany- 
ing fcenery,  bears  a  flrong  refemblance  toPierce- 
field. 

At  Llechryd  Bridge,  the  beauty  of  the  river  di- 
rainilhes,  and  here  they  proceeded  towards  the 
coaft,  through  a  miferable  country,  that  defies 
the  power  of  cultivation. 

The  town  of  Llanarch  confifts  only  of  a  few 
ftraggling  cottages.  Between  this  and  Aberyft- 
wyth,  the  road  is  intricate,  and  prefents  nothing 
Tery  remarkable,  except  fome  druidical  monu- 
ments and  veftiges  of  encampments. 

Aberyftwyth*  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eafy 
elevation,  in  the  centre  of  a  fpacious  vale  at  the 
efflux  of  the  Yftwyth  and  Ryddol.  It  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade,  and  in  the  fummer  feafon 
is  much  reforted  to  for  bathing,  its  beach  being 
eafy,  regular,  and  fandy,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  purpofe. 

Part  of  the  ancient  walls  remains,  though  in  a 
mutilated  ftate  j  and  of  the  cattle  only  one  Gothic 
tower,  which  now  ferves  as  a  land-mark,  chal- 
lenges notice.  It  was  firft  built  by  Gilbert 
Strongbow,  about  1107)  but  rebuilt  by  Edward 
I.  in  1277. 

*  Towns  wbofe  names  begin  with  Aber,  {hew  $ey  He  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Y  3  A  long 
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A  long,  ftone  bridge,  of  nine  arches,  croffes  the 
Ryddol  near  this  place,  on  the  other  fide  of  which 
rites  a  high  and  precipitous  hill,  crowned  with  a 
large  intrench  men  t,  where  it  is  faid  Gryffydh  ap 
Rhys  encamped  his  forces,  before  they  were  cut 
off  by  the  Englifti.  On  a  forked  hill,  juft  above 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  town,  are  two  other  caf- 
trametations. 

Having  determined  to  explore  the  interior  parts 
of  Cardigan  (hire,  they  vifited  the  tin-works  above 
Cilgarran,  and  then  proceeded  over  a  wild  and 
mountainous  country  to  Llanpeter,  exhibiting 
few  marks  of  native  fertility,  though  feveral  of 
attempted  cultivation. 

On  their  approach  to  Llanpeter,  the  vale  in 
which  it  lies  appeared  rich  and  woody,  but  this 
agreeable  illufion  was  foondihipated.  No  other 
remains  of  this  ancient  abbey  are  to  be  feen,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  a  beau- 
tiful door-way,  of  Norman  architecture.  Of  the 
tombs  of  princes  and  abbots,  whofe  duft  repofes 
here,  not  a  veftige  is  to  be  feen,  nor  even  a  An- 
gle infcription  to  be  found. 

This  celebrated  monaftery,  which  was  found- 
ed by  a  Southwallian  prince  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  lies  in  the  farther!  re- 
cefs  of  a  mountainous  femicircle,  furrounded  by 
fome  fweet,  romantic  fpots.  "  To  the  monks  of 
this  houfe  it  is  chiefly  owing,"  fays  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  "  that  the  public  now  poffeifes  an  accurate 
hiitory  of  Wales,  from  the  year  115/  to  the  de- 
feat of  Llewelyn,  the  kit.  reigning  prince  of 
Wales."  The  chain  of  hiftory  antecedent  to  this 
is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  more  fabulous 
Sources. 

Palling 
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Faffing  a  night  at  Rhos  Fair,  they  continued 
to  travel  over  mountains,  moraffes,  and  through 
deep  glens,  frequently  wathed  by  rapid  torrents, 
till  they  came  to  the  Devil's  Bridge,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  of  great  antiquity ;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  our  author,  it  could  not  be  neceffary 
to  employ  fuch  an  architect  to  throw  an  arch 
over  a  chafm  only  twenty  feet  wide.  A  new 
arch  has  been  formed  on  the  old  one,  fo.  that  the 
pre  fen  t  may  be  thirty  feet  over. 

The  depth  to  the  water  under  the  bridge  is  at 
leaft  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  while  the  chafm 
gradually  expands  itfelf  above  the  bridge  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  feet  more.  The  whole 
length  of  this  romantic  valley  is  more  than  a 
mile,  and  is  fo  thickly  mantled  with  trees,  that 
the  chafm  may  eafily  be  pafled  without  being 
noticed. 

The  river  Monach,  which  joins  the  Ryddol  a 
little  below,  in  a  feries  of  ages,  has  worn  this 
way  through  the  rock,  and  forms  altogether  one 
of  the  moft  Angular  fcenes  that  can  be  imagined. 
From  the  furrounding  mountains,  the  higheft 
of  which  is  Plinlimmon,  feveral  capital  rivers  de- 
rive their  fourcesj  the  Severn,  with  many  of  its 
tributary  ftreams,  the  Wye,  the  Yftwytb,  the 
Teivy,  and  others. 

Purfuing  an  exceeding  good  turnpike-road, 
fometimes  through  the  mountains,  and  fometimes 
along  their  brows,  they  came  to  Llanbadern 
Vawr,  one  of  the  earlier!  bilhoprics  in  Wales. 
The  prefent  church  is  fpacious,  and  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  crofs.  In  the  time  of  Giraldus, 
there  was  an  abbey  here  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
a  layman,  a  profanation  which  he  laments  in 

feeling 
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feeling  drains;    though,  perhaps,  the  revenues 

were  as  well  applied  by  a  layman  as  by  a  monk. 

The  iuppofed  fepulchreof  Talieffin,  the  prince 
of  Britifh  bards,  which  flood  near  the  highway, 
about  four  miles  from  Aberyftwyth,  bas>  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  been  entirely  deftroyed,  and 
the  broken  nones  converted  to  gate-pofts.  With 
the  partiality  the  Cambrians  feel  for  their  diflin- 
guifhed  countryman,  it  is  aftonithing  they  fhould 
be  fo  negligent  of  their  memorials. 

About  two  miles  beyond  Tal  y  Bont,  the  coun- 
try began  to  wear  a  more  cheerful  afpe£t  than  it 
had  done  for  fome  fpace,  and  they  entered  a  fyl- 
van  fcene,  through  which  they  were  conducted, 
by  the  fides  of  two  waterfals,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Dovy. 

Here  the  landfcape  was  profufe  of  beauties. 
The  navigable  Dovy,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  North  and  South  Wales,  runs  through  a 
broad  expanfe  of  fine  meadows,  encircled  with  a 
majeftic  chain  of  mountains,  rich  in  tillage,  paf- 
ture,  or  wood. 

Machynlleth,  the  next  place  they  vinted,  is 
fituated  in  a  fmall,  verdant  plain,  ciofely  begirt, 
with  mountains,  the  fummits  of  which  are  gene- 
rally enveloped  in  clouds.  Here  Owen  Glyndwr 
affembled  a  parliament,  and  formally  accepted 
the  crown  of  Wales,  in  1402.  This  man  main- 
tained his  princely  dignity  for  feven  years,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  England.  The  houfe 
where  his  parliament  affembled  is  ftill  to  be  feen. 

Leaving  this  place,  they  foon  found  themfelve3 
in  a  true  alpine  valley,  furrounded  by  precipices, 
down  which  the  torrents  devolved  in  thundering 
majefty.  Towards  its  extremity,  the  huge  moun- 
tain of  Cader  Idris  prefented  one  of  its  naked, 

craggy, 
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craggy,  and  prominent  cliffs  in  the  moft  fublime 
form,  and  under  this  the  road  paffes,  within  fight 
of  the  fmall  Lake  of  Three  Grains  j  fo  called 
from  three  immenfe  flones  lying  near  it,  which 
are  believed  by  the  common  people  to  have  been 
only  three  grains,  which  the  Giant  Idris  finding 
uneafy  in  his  Ihoes,  fhook  out  here,  as  he  flopped 
to  drink. 

They  now  croffed  a  branch  of  Cader  Idris,  and 
foon  after  descending,  arrived  at  Dolgelly,  a  poor 
town,  in  a  pleafant  fituation,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon.  The  entrance  is  under  a  boarded  channel, 
which  ferves  as  an  aqueduct  to  a  mill,  and  from 
which  the  water  is  conftantly  dripping  on  the  paf- 
fenger's  head.  Mountains  environ  it,  and  publi- 
cans crowd  it. 

Cader  Idris  rifes  immediately  from  the  town  to 
a  point,  and,  from  the  abruptnefs  of  its  defcent, 
appears  more  elevated  than  it  really  is.  In  height 
it  is  certainly  inferior  to  Snowdon. 

The  rains  falling  very  heavily,  confined  them 
longer  in  this  place  than  they  intended,  and  a 
fair  being  held  here,  every  chamber  was  occu- 
pied. "  The  fcene  of  riot  and  drunkennefs, 
which  took  place,"  fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  "  is 
fcarcely  to  be  conceived ;  it  continued  not  only 
through  the  day,  but  during  the  night,  and  till 
the  following  noon." 

As  a  proof  of  Welch  hofpitality,  two  gentle- 
men, one  an  officer  and  the  other  a  juftice  of 
the  peace,  preffed  our  author  to  their  compota- 
tions,  from  which  he  was  not  fuffered  to  retire 
till  two  in  the  morning;  but  no  fooner  was  he 
gone,  than  the  fame  gentlemen  fent  for  his  {er- 
vants,  and  enjoyed  their  company  during  the  re* 


inainder  of  the  night. 


A  con- 
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A  considerable  trade  In  flannels  is  carried  oft 
here,  and  extends  its  influence  for  many  miles 
round.  Here  the  Engiifh  language  is  fpoken  by 
boys  with  great  facility,  by  oral  inftruction.  The 
matters  caufe  their  pupils  to  repeat  fhort  fen- 
tences,  gradually  lengthening  the  talk,  and  thus 
fpeedily  qualify  them  to  converfe  in  a  tongue, 
which,  if  ftudied  grammatically,  would  have 
taken  them  up  feveral  years*. 

They  now  parted  near  the  poor  remains  of 
Vennar  Abbey,  and  about  five  miles  from  Dol- 
gelly,  turned  to  their  left  to  examine  a  waterfal. 
It  is  broken  into  two  broad  parts;  the  upper  fall 
defcends  about  thirty-five  feet,  into  a  large  bafon, 
and  then  running  along  a  craggy  channel  for 
fome  diftance,  comes  to  the  lower  precipice,  from 
which  it  is  projected,  m  a  broad  (beet,  into  a 
fecond  bafon  below.  The  laft  fall  is  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  defcent ;  the  whole  encircled  with 
impending  rocks,  and  fhaded  with  wood.  The 
fpot  is  romantically  beautiful,  and  they  could 
fcarcely  tear  themfelves  from  it. 

In  this  vicinity  are  feveral  other  remarkable 
cataracts,  the  two  principal  are  thofe  of  Moth- 
vaye  and  Cayne;  each  of  which  has  its  chara&er- 
iftic  and  appropriate  beauties. 

The  fall  of  Rhaidr  Du,  or  the  Black  Cataract, 
is  on  the  fmall  ftream  Velenryd.  It  ruihes  down 
a  fieep  and  broad  hollow,  worn  in  the  mountain, 
for  the  fpace  of  a  hundred  yards,  before  it  reaches 
the  precipice,  and  is  then  forced  through  the 

*  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  converfation  is  the  reactteft 
method  of  learning  any  language.  It  is  neccilary  to  acquire 
-words  firft,  and  then  to  know  how  to  place  them;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  is  neceflfary  to  have  the  materials  of  a  building  be- 
fore they  can  be  united. 

mouth 
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mouth  of  the  cataract,  with  extraordinary  vio- 
lence, into  a  pool  forty  feet  below. 

As  they  approached  Harlech,  the  road  was  al- 
mott  literally  a  (tair-cafe.  The  fhell  of  the  caftle 
of  Harlech  is  entire,  and  prefents  a  moil:  pi6tu- 
refque  object,  being  feated  on  a  very  high  rock, 
projecting  into  the  Irifh  Sea.  Its  ftrength  mult. 
have  been  very  formidable,  yet  it  fnrrendered  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
after  a  fhort  liege. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  perilous  track  by  which 
they  had  reached  this  place,  they  returned  over 
the  lands  of  Traeth  Bychan,  which  are  only  paff- 
able  at  low  water.  For  this  purpofe  they  hired 
a  Welch  guide,  who  blundered  on,  without  con- 
ferring his  ignorance  of  the  road,  till  he  brought 
them  to  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice.  They 
had,  in  every  inftance,  found  the  guides  of  this 
country  equally  ignorant,  conceited,  or  timid.  In 
one  cafe,  a  poor  fellow,  ragged,  barefooted,  and 
probably  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  would 
not  engage  to  direct  them  for  hire,  notwith- 
itanding  all  their  perfuafions,  left  he  mould  be 
murdered  in  the  mountains.  The  temptation 
certainly  was  not  very  obvious  to  fuch  a  trea- 
cherous and  defperate  deed ! 

The  fepulchre  near  Harlech,  called  Coeton 
Artur,  mentioned  by  Camden,  ftill  exifts  :  the 
other  monuments,  near  Michneint  Mountain,  are 
much  injured  by  time  and  violence,  and  our 
touriit  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  vifiting 
them. 

The  kind  reception  they  met  with  at  the  lit- 
tle inn  of  Tan  y  Bwlch  induced  them  to  ftay  fe- 
veral  days  at  this  fpot.  It  ftandsin  the  parifli  of 
Feftiniogg,  on  the  river  Dryrjd,  in  a. deep  and 

narrow 
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narrow  valley,  furrounded  by  mountains  of  the 
moft  romantic  afpec~r,  moderately  clothed  with 
wood.  The  feenery  here,  were  the  iky  more  fe- 
rene,  would,  in  our  author's  eitimation,  make  as 
rich  a  ftudy  for  a  painter,  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frefcati  or  Tivoli. 

"  In  iliort,"  lays  Mr.  Wyndham,  "  if  a  per* 
fon  could  live  upon  a  landfcape,  he  would  fcarc'e- 
ly  defire  a  more  eligible  fpot  than  that,  on  which 
the  manfion  of  a  Mrs.  Griffiths  (rands;  but  the 
barrennefs  of  the  country  on  all  fides  the  vale 
is  invincible  ;  no  carriage  can  be  ufed  in  it;  and 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  depend 
on  diftant  markets." 

Vegetation  here  is  flunted,  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  would  fcarcely  produce  a  ton  of  hay. 

Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  climate  or  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  natives,  the  gentlemen  through- 
out the  whole  principality  are  faid  to  be  attached 
to  immoderate  draughts  of  a  heavy,  vifcid  ale, 
which  ihortens  their  days.  *  The  poor,'  fays  a 
fenfible,  obfervant  author,  f  through  neceffity, 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  climate,  and  live  to  ad- 
vanced ages,  while  the  richer  heir  feldom  waits 
long  for  the  poffeffion  of  his  eftate,  and  feldom 
long  enjoys  it.' 

They  now  traverfed  a  defolate  and  cloud-capt 
country,  till,  defcending  to  the  fands  of  Traeth 
Mawr,  they  were  conducted  to  Pont  Aberglaflyn, 
which  divides  Merioneth  from  Caernarvonmire. 
The  fcene  is  grand  beyond  description  :  an  im- 
pending, craggy  cliff,  at  lea  ft  eight  hundred  feet 
high,  full  of  rugged  rocks,  ihadows  the  broad, 
tranQucent  torrent,  which  thunders  over  the  vaft 
fragments  torn  from  the  precipices  above;  while, 
on  the  oppofite  declivity*  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments 
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ments  feem  fcarcely  prevented  from  tumbling 
into  the  narrow  road  that  lines  the  brink  of  the 
flood. 

The  bridge  of  Aberglaflyn,  which  connects  the 
two  precipices>  is  a  femicircular  arch,  about 
thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Jult  above  it  is  a  cafcade, 
called  the  Salmon  Leap,  about  twelve  feet  high. 

Leaving  this  romantic  pais,  which  continues 
nearly  a  mile,  they  pafled  through  Beddhelertj 
over  a  rocky  defer t,  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon*  to 
the  lakes  of  Llwchwellyn.  From  the  brink  of 
the  larger  lake  riles  the  immenfe  precipice  of 
Mynydd  Mawr,  or  the  Great  Mountain.  A.  vale 
loon  after  opens,  which  gradually  dilates  itfelf 
into  the  rich  and  pleafant  champaign  about  Caer- 
narvon. This  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town, 
founded  on  the  Anglefea  Straight,  by  Edward  I. 
■who  fortified  it  with  a  wall  and  caftle. 

The  ihell  of  the  caftle  is  a  finking  object:,  of 
the  fineft  Gothic  architecture  5  and  is  faced  with 
a  bright,  durable  (tone.  Strangers  are  {hewn 
the  tower  in- which  Edward  II.  the  nrft  Englifli 
prince  of  Wales,  was  born. 

A  broad  and  delightful  terrace  accompanies 
the  walls  of  the  town  ;  and,  from  every  point 
that  this  place  can  be  viewed,  it  forms  a  charm- 
ing landscape,  and  gives  a  ftriking  idea  of  the 
fplendor  and  magnificence  of  the  firft  Edward. 

On  the  fteep  bank  of  the  Steint,  about  half  a 
mile  above  the  town,  ftands  a  fquare  fort,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Roman  Segontium.  It  is  un- 
queftionably  of  great  antiquity. 

Made  an  excurfion  to  Dolbadern  Caftle,  and, 
as  they  approached  the  ruins,  noticed  a  deep  fall 
of  water  on  the  right.  The  caftle  is  fituated  on 
the  verge  of  Llynberis  Lake,  divided  by  a  nar- 

Vol.  III.  2*  low 
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rowmeadow  from  another  bearing  the  lame  name 
as  the  cattle.  Only  one  tower  of  the  pile  remains, 
or  more  probably  it  never  was  of  much  greater- 
extent,  being  placed  on  the  iharp  point  of  a 
lofty  crag.  Here  Owen  Goch  was  confined  by 
his  brother  Llewelyn  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
but  at  length  releafed. 

In  this  vicinity,  they  faw  numerous  flocks  of 
goats,  and  alfo  a  few  fcattered  fheep,  which 
pick  up  a  fcanty  fupport  from  the  turfs  amidft 
the  precipices. 

A  turnpike  road  carried  them  to  Bangor  Ferry, 
which  they  crofTed  to  Porthathwy,  and,  without 
flopping,  they  proceeded  directly  to  Beaumaris. 

Anglefea  is  famous  for  its  druidical  remains ; 
but  our  author  thinks  antiquaries  are  frequently 
milled  and  hurried  away  by  too  fanguine  an  at- 
tachment to  their  favourite  purfuit,  which  makes 
them  attribute  to  religious  ufes  what  was  ori- 
ginally intended  only  for  private  advantage.  The 
cairns  of  Wales  have  drawn  forth  a  profufion  of 
learned  difquifitions;  "  yet  lam  convinced," fays 
Mr.  Wyndham,  "  that  many  of  -the'fe  heaps  of 
ftones  were  piled  together  for  no  other  reafon, 
than  that  the  reft  of  the  field  might  afford  the 
clearer  pafture." 

"  I  ihall  pafs  no  reflections,"  adds  he,  <e  on 
the  fingle  monuments,  or  on  the  circular,  upright 
(rones  Which  abound  in  moft  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. They  are  not  comparable  to  Stonehenge  or 
Abury,  either  in  maflinefs  or  regularity." 

Our  tourift  mentions  the  following  ludicrous 
anecdote,  which  we  preferve  as  a  bonne  boucbe  for 
antiquaries.  Being  defirous  to  know  what  was 
the  vulgar  tradition  of  the  ufe  and  intention  of 
a  yery  large  upright  ftone,  he  Qrdered  his  guide 
i  to 
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to  a-iV  a  countryman j  why  it  was  ere£ted.    u  For^ 

the  cattle  to  rub  their  a e  againft,"  replied 

the  clown,  without  hefitation  :  a  more  obvious 
purpofe,  and  perhaps  a  more  ufeful  one,  than,  a 
F.  A.  S.  would  ever  have  thought  of. 

Beaumaris  is  a  handfome  town,  charmingly 
fituated  on  the  Menai  Frith ;  it  has  a  good  port, 
and  was  defended  by  a  cattle,  built  by  Edward  I. 
frill  in  good  prefervation,  and  appears  to  have 
been  of  great  ftrength.  It  is  furrounded  on  all 
iides  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  with  a 
itrong  wall,  guarded  by  round  towers  at  regular 
diftances. 

Crofting  the  Menai  Ferry,  they  parted  over 
the  fands  at  low  water,  and  entered  on  the  turn- 
pike road  at  Llanaber,  in  Caernarvonmire. 
■  All  the  borders  of  the  Menai  are  pleafant  and 
agreeable;  but  the  fine  woods  at  Plas  Newydd 
and  Baron  Hill,  the  feat  of  Lord  Bulkeley, 
above  Beaumaris,  render  them  eminently  beau- 
tiful. 

Above  the  houfe  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bailey,  at 
Plas  Newydd,  they  were  fhewn  a  remarkable 
cromlech,  the  principal  Hone  of  which,  an  ir- 
regular fquare,  is  forty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  from  three  to  four  in  thicknels.  Notwith- 
standing its  magnitude,  it  is  raifed  fo  high  on 
fupporters,  that  cows  can  take  fhelter  under  it. 
A  fmaller  cromlech  clofely  adjoins  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  large  one. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Wyndham  returned  from  his 
tour,  a  friend  informed  him,  that  a  fubterra- 
neous  gallery  was  difcovered  near  the  hamlet  of 
Brynkelly,  eighteen  feet  long,  three  broad,  and 
"fix  high.  It  led  to  a  chamber  of  the  fame  height, 
covered  with  a  large,  fingle  Hone,  twelve  feet 
Z  2  long 
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long  and  nine  wide.  A  fraall,  round  pillar,  in 
the  centre  of  the  apartment,  feemed  to  prop  the 
roofj  and  many  human  bones  were  difperfed 
about  the  floor,  which,  immediately  as  they 
were  touched,  mouldered  into  duft.  This  fepul- 
chre  is  probably  unique.,  and  is  certainly  of  the 
higheft  antiquity. 

Bangor  is  a  fmall  town,  and  contains  but  few 
good  houfes.  The  prefent  cathedral  was  built 
by  Bifhop  Dennis,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

After  travelling  for  thirteen  days,  where  no 
carriage  could  be  ufed,  chiefly  on  little  Welch 
hacks,  remarkably  handy  and  lure  of  foot,  they 
felt  all  the  luxury  of  a  coach,  which  met  them  at 
Bangor  Ferry,  and  carried  them  to  Conway. 

Among  the  mountains  they  had  left,  the  En- 
gl i ill  language  is  little  underltood.  The  original 
manners  alfo  prevail,  unmixed  with  either  an- 
cient or  modern  civilization.  "  The  village  of 
Khos  Fair  and  its  inhabitants,"  remarks  our  tour- 
ift,  "  would  quickly  convince  a  ftranger,  that 
iimplicity  in  building  or  clothing  is  not  partially 
confined  to  the  wigwams  and  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  of  the  Terra  del  Fuegoj 
and  would  furnith  a  itronger  confirmation  of 
the  opinion,  that  America  was  difcovered  by 
the  Britons  in  the  twelfth  century,  than  the  ca- 
fual  affinity  of  a  few  words,  (trained  to  the  fame 
import." 

However,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  adopt  this  hy- 
pothecs for  a  folution  of  the  queftion  :  all  na- 
tions were  originally  fimple  and  uncivilized,  the 
modes  of  living  were  nearly  fimilarj  and  it  is 
only  where  refinement  takes  place,  and  luxury 
creeps  in,  that  they  vary  from  each  other  in  any 
eifemial  degree. 

At: 
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-  At  the  foot  of  Penmaen  Mawr  fiands  a  fmall 
inn,  the  landlord  of  which  defigned  and  fuper- 
intended  the  famous  road  which  runs  here  along 
the  tide  of  a  lofty  cliff,  impending  over  the  fea. 
This  road  divides  the  mountain  into  two  un- 
equal parts,  the  height  above  being  five  times 
as  great  as  the  depth  below.  No  power  of  man 
can  obviate  all  the  dangers  of  this  itupendous 
pafs.  Large  fragments,  from  the  precipice  above, 
are  continually  falling  down,  and  fometimes  in- 
terrupt the  road,  or  force  through  the  parapet 
into  the  Irifh  Sea  below. 

Our  author  was  informed  by  this  ingenious 
landlord,  that  he  had  lately  attended  an  Englifh 
gentleman  to  the  fummits  of  Penmaen  Mawr 
and  Snowdon,  and  that  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  firft  was  found  to  be  one  thoufand  four 
hundred  feet,  and  of  the  latter  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

"  It  may*  appear  extraordinary,"  obferves  Mr. 
Wyndham,  "  that  I  have  fcarcely  taken  any  no- 
tice of  the  mountains  of  Plihlimmon  or  Snow- 
don, though  I  was  at  the  feet  of  both.  The 
fact  is,  the  atmofphere  was  fo  conftantly  obfcur- 
ed  during  the  time  I  was  here,  that  the  upper 
parts  were  always  hid  from  our  view." 

The  top  of  Snowdon,  it  feems,  is  rarely  visi- 
ble, even  from  Caernarvon,  and  when  they  en- 
quired of  the  inhabitants  in  what  point  of  the 
compafs  it  lay,  no  two  people  could  agree  in 
fixing  it  precifely  to  the  fame  fpot. 

There  is  an  exifting  tradition,  that  this  moun- 
tainous, naked  track  was  once  covered  with  woods, 
which  Edward  I.  deftroyed,  that  they  might  not 
furnim  an  afylum  to  the  difaffe&ed  j  but  the  de- 
fcription  of  Giraldus,  who  wrote  a  century  be- 
Z  3  fore 
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fore  that  period,  confutes  this  opinion,  and  {hews 
that  Snowdon  perfectly  correfponds  with  its  pre- 
fent  appearance. 

However,  there  is  a  greater  probability  for  the 
tradition,  which  records,  that  this  king  ordered 
all  the  Welch  bards  to  be  mafiacred.  This 
might  be  a  neceffary,  but  a  cruel,  policy.  The 
flame  of  liberty  eould  only  be  extinguifhed  with 
the  fuel  that  fed  it.  The  warm  and  energetic 
fongs  of  a  race  of  men,  almoft  deemed  infpired, 
could  not  be  heard  without  a  correfpondent 
effect  on  the  multitude.  In  ancient  days  the  voice 
and  the  harp  were  to  liberty  what  the  prefs  is 
now—the  very  pillar  of  its  exigence.  The  fi- 
tuation  of  Conway  is  exceedingly  fine.  It  Itands 
on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river,  which  makes  a 
beautiful  and  fpacious  vale,  while  fylvan  hills 
furround  it.  The  prefent  town,  however,  does 
not  occupy  a  third  of  the  area  of  the  anci- 
ent walls,  which  are  frill  nearly  perfect,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  caftle,  were  erected  by  Edward  I. 

Conway  Caftle  ftands  on  a  narrow  rock,  two 
fides  of  which  are  warned  by  the  river.  The 
ruins  are  of  great  extent,  but  the  hall  is  the  raoft 
remarkable  apartment ;  this  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-one  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  The  height  from  the  floor  to 
the  point  of  the  Gothic  vault,  fupported  by 
eight  pillars,  of  which  five  remain,  was  twenty- 
two  feet.     In  this  noble  room  are  three  chimneys. 

The  ground-plot  feems  to  have  been  irregular, 
and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  nte.  The 
towers  on  the  fouth  are  partly  founded  on  the 
rock  and  partly  on  its  fteep  and  fmooth  declivity. 
One  of  them  remains  a  fingular  ruin,  for  the 
lower  part  baying  Hidden  down  the  precipice, 
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the  upper  part  ftill  continues  perfect  and  erect, 
with  a  projection  of  thirty  feet  over  the"  walls 
below. 

As  Chefter  fair  was  at  hand,  the  inns  of  Con- 
way were  rilled  with  linen  merchants  from  Ire- 
land, and  many  were  obliged  to  fit  up  all  night, 
facrificing  to  Bacchus j  while  a  blind  harper 
and  the  voice  of  the  bar-rnaid  encomaged  their 
libations.  t(  This  was  the  only  harp,"  fays  Mr. 
Wyndham,  "I  heard  in  the  principality;  both 
the  inftrument  and  the  voice  were  perfectly 
agreeable,  and  I  did  not  lament  the  interruption 
of  my  deep,  or  wilh  the  harmonic  fociety  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  my  chamber." 

Croffing  the  ferry  at  Conway,  they  traverfed  a 
hilly  country,  till  they  came  within  eight  miles 
of  St.  Afaph,  when  they  entered  the  fertile  vale 
of  Clwyd. 

St.  Afaph  is  a  neat,  pleafant  town,  (ituated  on 
an  elevated  bank,  between  the  Elwy  and  Clwyd. 
The  cathedral  is  kept  in  the  neateft  order,  and  of 
itfelf  is  a  handfome  pile  of  building.  The  pre- 
fent  fabric,  after  a  delapidation  of  eighty  years, 
was  raifed  by  Biihop  Redman,  about  J4S0. 

The  ruins  of  Ryddlan  Caftle  ftand  about 
three  miles  below  St.  Afaph.  It  was  a  fmall, 
fquare  fortrefs,  of  Norman  architecture,  and  re- 
built in  its  prefent  form  by  Henry  II.  Here 
Edward  I  enacted  the  famous  flatute,  by  which 
he  regulated  the  government  of  his  newly-ac- 
quired dominions. 

In  a  fubfequent  tour,  Mr.  Wyndham  followed 
the  road  from  Conway,  which  leads  to  Lianrwit, 
through  a  romantic  country,  enlivened  with 
waterfals. 

Llanrvvft, 
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Llanrwft,  though  it  lies  on  no  public  road,  has 
a  good  inn;  a  beautiful  ftone  bridge  over  the 
Conway  connects  it  with  the  ancient  manfion  of 
the  Wynnes,  of  Gwedir.  This  bridge  was 
built  in  1636,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  thedefign 
of  Inigo  Jones,  a  native  of  this  country.  It  does 
110  difcredit  to  this  eminent  architect. 

The  chapel  adjoining  to  the  church  is  alfo  re- 
puted  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  fame  genius. 
In  it  are  the  monuments  of  the  Gwedir  family, 
and  five  or  fix  fquare  brafs  plates  are  Hill  to  be 
feen  on  the  pavement,  with  effigies  of  fome  of 
the  race,  in  the  fafhion  of  their  times.  An 
open  flone  coffin,  preferved  here,  faid  to  have 
been  brought  from  an  abbey  two  miles  below,  is 
reputed  to  have  contained  the  duft  of  Llewelyn 
the  Great,  who  reigned  fifty-fix  years,  and  died 
in  1240. 

At  fome  difiance  from  Llanrwft,  is  a  cataract 
of  the  river  Wennel,  broken  into  many  parts, 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  beauty,  and  viewed 
together,  form  a  landfcape  in  the  higheft  degree 
romantic. 

Continuing  their"  progrefs  by  a  good  road, 
over  fome  heathy  hills,  when  they  arrived  within 
a  few  miles  of  Denbigh,  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try began  infenfibly  to  increafe,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  rich  and  luxuriant  profpe&s  that 
gladden  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 

..  "  While  we  were  traverfing  thofe  heathy  hills," 
fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  "  we  frequently  looked  back 
towards  the  mountainous  regions,  from  which 
we  had  fo  lately  emerged;  and  had  now  a  clearer 
view  of  them  than  ufual,  though  they  were  not 
entirely  unobfcured.'* 

Our 
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Our  tourift  laments  that  he  was  net  able  ever 
to  procure  any  fatisfa&ory  information,  refpecl:- 
ing  the  (ituation  of  the  Glyder  Mountain,  de- 
fcribed  by  Gibfon  5  and  he  feems  to  think  that 
its  name  has  fince  been  changed  to  Wythwar, 
which  lies  fouth  of  the  parifh  of  Clynog. 

The  town  of  Denbigh  is  large,  populous,  and 
decently  built,  on  the  declivity  of  a  lofty  hill, 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  ftrong  cattle  founded. 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  principal  gate- 
way is  a  large  and  beautiful  Gothic  arch,  over 
which  is  a  ftatue  of  the  founder,  Henry  Lacy, 
earl  of  Lincoln. 

The  town  was  originally  confined  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  this  hill,  and  the  walls  and  gates  are  via- 
ble.    The  parifh  church  frill  occupies  this  place. 

They  next  reached  Ruthen,  a  large  and  well- 
inhabited  town,  on  the  Clwyd,  formerly  de- 
fended by  a  Gothic  cattle,  of  which  fome  frag- 
ments remain.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  moft  of  the  towns  in  North  Wales 
are  fuperior  in  beauty  to  thofe  of  the  South. 

Soon  after  they  quitted  the  charming  vale  of 
Clwyd,  which  for  beauty,  fertility,  and  popu- 
lation, is  not  exceeded  by  any  fpot  of  the  fame 
magnitude  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  nearly  of  an 
oval  form,  twenty-fix  miles  long,  and  eight  wid* 
ift  the  broadett  part,  wholly  bounded  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  except  towards  the  Irifh  fea.  The 
banks  of  the  Clwyd  which  divides  it,  are  charm- 
ingly diversified,  and  are  as  picturefque  as  the 
foil  is  rich. 

Again  they  entered  on  a  mountainous  track, 
pregnant  with  coals  and  lead;  and  in  their  de- 
scent to  Wrexham,  had  an  extenfive  view  of 
Vale  Royal,  in  Chefhire.     At  the  bottom   they 
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palled  Offa's  Dyke,  which  is  very  vifible  on  each 
fide  of  the  road.  It  commences  at  Bafmgwerk-, 
jn  Flintfhire,  and  is  continued  for  upwards  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Chepftow. 

In  his  fecond  tour,  Mr.  Wyndham  took  ano- 
ther route  from  Denbigh,  through  the  moun- 
tains and  lead  mines  of  Caerwis,  and  fo  on  to 
the  large  and  handfome  town  of  Holywell 3  fa- 
mous for  the  well  of  St.  "Winifred,  and  more  fo 
for  the  legend  that  records  her  miracles.  It  is 
almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  legend  is  a 
fiction  j  and  it  does  not  even  appear  to  have  an- 
tiquity to  render  it  venerable. 
.  The  mother  of  Henry  VII.  founded  the  beau- 
tiful little  cloifter,  which  covers  the  well,  and 
over  that  the  chapel,  now  ufed  as  a  public  fchool. 
The  fpring  itfelf  is  a  nngular  curiofity.  It 
throws  out  about  twenty-one  tuns  of  water*  in  a 
minute,  and'defcends  down  the  contracted  valley 
with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  actually  works  fe- 
veral  mills  for  battering  brafs  and  iron,  in  the 
fhort  fpace  of  one  mile,  before  it  falls  into  the 
Chefter  Channel. 

The  equability  of  this  fpring  is  likewife  very 
remarkable,  as  it  is  never  affected  by  feafons  or 
floods,  and,  from  its  rapidity,  never  freezes. 

The  catholics  efteem  it  for  its  fanctity,  and 
others  for  its  falubrity.  The  latter  quality  gains 
fome  credit,  from  the  number  of  trophies  left  by 
grateful  patients,  to  record  its  virtues.  The 
waters  are  ufed  both  externally  and  internally, 
and  the  bafon  is  promifcuoufly  opened  to  all 
comers,  maje  as  well  as  female,  who  perform 

*  Pennant. 
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the  ceremony  of  ablution,  veiled  only  in  a  linen 
fhirt. 

Near  the  efflux  of  the  Holywell  river,  (land 
the  extenfive  remains  of  Bafingwerk  monaftery. 
They  are  iituated  on  a  gentle  rifing,  and  com- 
mand a  long  perfpec"tive  of  the  Chefter  Channel. 
The  richnefs  of  the' foil,  and  the  happy  difpo- 
fition  of  the  furrounding  groves,  contribute  much 
to  the  picturefque  beauty  of  thefe  venerable 
ruins. 

The  architecture  of  Bafingwerk  feems  to  be  of 
a  mixed  nature,  but  much  of  it  is  very  ancient. 
The  doors  and  ibme  of  the  lower  arch-es  are  fe- 
micircular,  fimple,  and  unadorned :  the  win- 
dows are  long,  narrow,  and  painted.  Little  of 
the  church  remains  except  the  foundations  •  but 
large  mafTes  of  the  abbot's  houfe,  of  the  hall,' 
and  refec\ory  are  flill  extant. 

This  abbey,  which  was  founded  in  If  31,  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  templars ;  but  on  the  ditto- 
lution  of  that  order,  was  given  by  Edward  II.  to 
the  Ciitercians.  The  cunning  monks  invented 
the  fable  of  St.  Winifred,  and  as  this  fuperftition 
daily  gained  ground,  and  was  backed  by  the 
Reman  pontiff,  they  acquired  great  wealth  from, 
the  refort  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  well. 

The  poor  town  of  Flint  fcarcely  deferves  a 
vifit.  It  has,  however,  the  remains  of  a  frnall, 
fquare  caftle,  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Henry  II.  Hiftory  relates  that  Richard  II.  was 
inveigled  to  this  fortrefs,  and  there  detained,  till 
he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Bolingbroke,  who, 
in  confequence  of  Richard's  depofition,  fucceeded 
to  the  throne. 

The  caftle  walls  are  now  confiderably  diftant 
from  the  reach  of  the  tide,  yet  wre  are  afuired 
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that  (hips  formerly  anchored  under  them;  and 
within  half  a  century  mooring  rings  were  to  be 
feen  in  the  walls. 

Falling  into  the  turnpike  road  at  Northop,  they 
travelled  through  a  rich  and  pleafant  country, 
commanding  molt  delightful  and  extenfive  views, 
and  palling  under  the  only  remaining  tower  of 
Ha  warden  caftie,  now  inclofedin  a  garden,  they 
foon  after  arrived  at  Chatter. 

Next  day  they  re-entered  the  principality,  and 
reached  Wrexham,  a  large  and  handfome  town, 
delightfully  ntuated  in  a  fruitful  country,  which 
has  induced  many  families  to  fix  their  refidence 
in  the  vicinity.  The  feat  of  Mr.  York,  at  Erd- 
dig,  and  its  accompaniments,  claim  the  admira- 
tion of  every  perfon  of  tafte  and  elegance. 

The  church  of  Wrexham  is  a  fplendid  fabric. 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  its 
tower,  a  beautiful  fpecimen  of  the  ornamented 
Gothic,  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  high.   With-  • 
in  are  fome  handfome  monuments,  and  among 
the   reft  a  very  ancient   one,    reprefenting   an 
armed  man,  at  full  length,  with  his  legs  extended, , 
and  a  long  fword.     On  the  left  arm  is  a  fhield, , 
with  a  lion  or  wolf  rampant,  and  round  it  arc 
fome  large  Saxon  characters,  which  have  not  been  i 
clecyphered. 

In  the  church  of  Ruabon  are  many  monuments  I 
of  the  families  of  Williams  and  Wynne,  and  ass 
two  of  them  are  by  Ryibrac  and  Nollekens,  they 
will  long  ferve  to  refcue  this  place  from  obfcu- 
rity,  did  it  poifefs  no  other  attraction. 

In  this  parim  lies  Wynftay,  the  feat  of  Sir 
Watkin  Williams   Wynne,  bart.    The  park  is: 
replete  with   charming  views,   and  the  houfe, 
fruilt  on  the  higiieft  elevation  in  it,  commands 
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fome  luxuriant  profpe&s  over  lawns,  finking 
with  gradual  dopes,  and  riling  again  with  dwell- 
ing inequalities  at  various  diftances.  Both  wood 
and  water  combine  to  heighten  the  fcene ;  nor  is 
the  furrounding  country  lei's  attractive,  being  an 
expanie  of  rich  cultivation,  bounded  by  remotely 
diliant  hills. 

(  Their  next  ftage  was  Chirk  Caftle,  part  of 
whofe  ancient  walls  and  towers  remains,  but  the 
court,  or  quadrangle,  within .  has  been  mo- 
dernized, and  converted  into  a  fplendid  feat. 
It  Hands  on  an  exalted  eminence,  commanding  an 
extenfive  landfcape  over  Chefhire  and  Shrop- 
shire, and  was  founded  by  Roger  Mortimer  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

From  Chirk  Caftle  they  proceeded  to  Llan- 
gollen, along  the  high  banks  of  the  tranfparent 
Dee.  This  is  a  miferable  town,  but  in  point  of 
romantic  fcenery  is  almoft  unequalled.  It  lies 
in  a  fmall  dale,  clofely  environed  by  precipi- 
tous and  fylvan  mountains.  On  the  conical 
point  of  one  of  which  ftands  the  confpicuous 
ruin  of  the  caftie  of  Dinas  Bran. 

According  to  hiftory,  this  fpot  was  fortified 
from  the  earlieft  ages;  but  the  ftyle  of  the  pre« 
fent  remains  mew  them  to  have  been  coeval  with 
Gruffydh  ap  Madawe,  who,  deeply  engaging  in 
the  intereft  of  Henry  III.  fo  ftrongly  fortified 
himfelf  in  this  almoft-inacceffible  place,  as  to  be 
able  to  refill  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  prince  of 
North  Wales  to  reduce  him  to  fubmiflion. 

The  caftle  occupied  the  whole  crown  of  the 
mountain,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
Bnd  half  as  much  in  breadth;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  aerial  fituation,  there  are  two  wells  within 
the  walls,  at  no  time  deficient  in  water.    It  it 
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impoflible  to  approach  on  hprfeback  nearer  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  fortrefs;  and  it  was, 
in  addition  to  its  natural  impracticability,  an- 
ciently defended  by  a  forTe  and  draw-bridges. 

The  bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Llangollen,  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  by  a  bifhop  of  St.  Afapbj 
about  the  year  1400.  The  river  is  a  noble  ob- 
ject from  this  fpot.  It  rages  furiouily  down  the 
broad,  ihelving,  folid  rock,  which  is  worn,  by* 
the  rapidity  ot  its  courfe,  to  a  black,  glofly  poliih, 
both  above  and  below  the  bridge. 

Here  they  found  their  inn  occupied  by  a  com- 
pany of  mourners,  juft  returned  from  the  funeral 
of  a  tradefman,  and  who  foon  drowned  their 
forrovv  in  large  potations  of  ale.  "Such,"  fays< 
Mr.  Wyndham,  "  is  the  general  conclufion  of  a. 
Welch  meeting,  whether  it  begins  with  mirth; 
or  melancholy." 

Our  author  was  informed  here,  that  a  funeral: 
wa^  eiteemed  the  molt  profitable  part  of  the; 
function  of  a  Welch  clergyman.  The  relations: 
and  neighbours,  it  feems,  attend  the  corpfe  to. 
the  grave  in  large  numbers,  and  make  offerings 
to  the  officiating  prieft,  in  proportion  to  their: 
refpect  tor  the  memory  of  the  deceafed.  This 
cultom  is  evidently  derived  from  the  ancient 
rnafs-money  -,  and  where  benefices  are  generally, 
{mall,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  profitable  part; 
of  the  fuperibtion  has  fuffered  no  reformation. 

The  next  place  they  vifited  was  the  abbey  of: 
Vallis  Crucis,  ftanding  in  the  centre  of  a  fmall,, 
verdant  meadow,  ikirted  by  a  pebbly  llream, 
andclofely  inveited  with  a  chain  of  lofty  hills. 
Thete  beamiiul  ruins  well  deferve  the  attentions 
of  the  CHr-iou*  inveftigator  of  monaftic  antiquity. 
Tlio  length  of  the  church  is  a  hundred  and' 
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eighty  feet,  and  its  eaft  and  weft  fronts  are  in, 
good  prefervation,  while  other  parts  are  crum- 
bling to  decay,  and  trees  riling  amidft  the  tum- 
bled fragments. 

The  abbots  lodgings  have  long  been  converted 
to  a  farm-houfe;  though  much  of  the  building 
retains  its  original  form. 

Tracing  the  beautiful  meanders  of  the  Dee  for 
fome  miles,  they  arrived  at  the  little  town  of 
Corwen,  memorable  for  its  intrenchments.  which 
were  thrown  up  in  1 164,  when  the  native  princes 
of  Wales  and  Powis  leagued  to  oppofe  the  im- 
menfe  preparations  of  Henry  II.  and  who,  by 
their  prudence  and  Fabian  policy,  defeated  all  his 
defigns. 

The  vale  of  Ydeirneon,  on  the  verge  of  which 
Corwen  ftands,  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  feveral 
miles  in  circumference,  poffeffing  fome  pecu- 
liarly romantic  features. 

Crofting  the  Dee,  by  a  hand  fome  ft  one  bridge, 
they  foon  began  to  afcend  the  high  mountain  of 
Cefn  Crwyny,  crowned  with  a  large  intrench- 
ment,  and  from  whofe  brow  is  a  charming  view 
of  the  Lake  of  Bala,  with  the  diftant  mountains 
of  Cader  Idris. 

Bala  is  about  four  miles  long  and  one  broad, 
of  a  cryftaline  clearnefs,  and  bounded  by  a 
pebbly  Ihore.  The  environs  are  beautifully  va- 
ried, rather  than  majeftic.  From  this  place,  the 
Dee  makes  a  very  rapid  and  conllant  defcent, 
through  a  winding  channel,  for  a  hundred  miles 
Before  it  reaches  Chefter. 

Beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  appear  the 

two   Rarans,    on  either  fide   of  the  Dee,  with 

their  irregular  fummits,  eminently  raifed  above 

the  encircling  mountains.     Bala  abounds  in  trout 
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and  perch;  but  the  gwyniadd,  a  fifh  peculiar  to 
it,  is   faid   to  be   growing  fcarce,  though   our 
touritt   had   the   good  fortune  to  procure  two  i 
fpecimens. 

The  town  of  Bala  confifts  of  one  wide  (treat, , 
andconfidering  its  fequeftered  fituation,  porteffes; 
very  good  accommodations  for  travellers. 

They  now  traverfed  the  bleak  Berwyn  Moun- 
tains, and  as  the  morning  was  bright  and  cloud-  - 
Jefs,  the  whole  horizon  was  vifible,  and  difplayedl 
a  moft  favage  afpect  for  feveral  miles.  No  towns ; 
or  habitations  of  men  were  to  be  feen  ;  and  the 
mountains  rofeand  receded  from  the  eye  in  con- 
tfant  fucceffion. 

At  length  they  entered  a  valley,  the  apparent t 
receptacle  of  all  the  waters  from  this  part  off 
Berwyn,  and  proceeded  onwards  to  Llangannoch. 

In  another  journey  from  Chirk  Caftle,  over  ai 
different  part  of  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  whichi 
were  every  where  of  a  melancholy  and  folitary.1 
complexion,  they  reached  the  vale  of  Llanrhaidr, 
and  rode  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for  nearlyy 
five  miles,  to  vifit  the  noble  cataract  of  Pilt.il 
Rhaidr. 

On  their  approach,  neither  the  magnitude  off 
the  river,  nor  the  firft  view  of  the  fall,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  gave  them  any  idea  equal  tO< 
their  expectations;  but  as  they  advanced  atfi 
immenfe  theatre  of  naked,  perpendicular  rocks, 
in  a  femicircle,  opened  to  their  fight,  over  the 
centre  of  which  devolved  the  Rhaidar  in  a  large 
fheet,  from  the  amazing  height  of  two  hundred 
and  fortv  feet. 

"  This  cataraft,"  fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  "  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  firft  fall  defcends1 
about  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet  upon  a  ridge  of 

the 
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the  precipice ;  the  water  then  breaks  through  a 
large,  natural  arch  of  the  rock,  which  is  eafily 
patfable,  and  foams  into  a  I'm  all  bafon,  about: 
twenty  feet  lower;  and  afterwards  raging  through 
a  deep  grove,  enters  the  level  of  the  river." 

Several  groups  of  pentagonal  pillars,  like  thofe 
of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  and  StafTa,  overhung 
the  upper  fides  of  the  rock,  while  the  lower  parts 
'are  feparated  from  them,  at  unequal  heights,  by 
which  means  their  form  is  diftin&ly  perceivable 
from  below. 

There  are  various  other  attractions  near  this 
romantic  fpot,  and  by  the  liberality  of  a  clergy- 
man, a  fmall  building  has  been  erected  here,  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers  in  this  precarious 
climate. 

They  next  reached  Llanvyllyn,  a  neat  town, 
fituated  in  one  of  the  mod  delightful. valleys  of 
Montgomeryshire.  From  hence,  eroding  the  deep 
and  filent  river  of  Vurnwy,  they  arrived  at  Welch 
Pool,  a  large  and  populous  town,  near  the  Se-. 
vern,  from  the  quay  of  which  place  it  is  navi- 
gable for  at  leaft  iwo  hundred  miles,  to  its 
efflux  in -the  Britith  Channel. 

Powis  Cattle  ftands  on  an  eminence,  about  a 
mile  diftant  from  Welch  Pool,  and  is  ftill  in- 
habited. The  gardens  are  laid  out  in  parallel 
terraces,  bordered  with  yews,  and  other  ever- 
greens, in  the  antiquated  tafte. 

The  profpects  from  this  caftle  are  extenfive 
and  fine,  commanding  a  beautiful,  fpacious  vale, 
and  fome  finely  varied  hills. 

Montgomery  enjoys  a  very  pidturefque  fitua- 
tion,  with  its  ruined  caftle  above,  on  a  high  rock* 
but  contains  nothing  remarkable.  Some  in- 
trenchmects  are  to  be  feen  in  the  vicinity. 

A  a  3  Their 
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Their  road  from  thence  lay  over  a  hill  to  the 
beautiful  vales  of  Newton.  The  town  of  the 
fame  name  is  neat  and  agreeable. 

Afcending  a  mountain,  the  path  over  which  is 
intricate  and  boggy,  they  afterwards  dipped  into 
the  Radnorfhire  dales,  and  foGn  arrived  at  Llan- 
drindod.  This  route  prefented  nothing  to  corn- 
pen  fate  for  execrable  roads  over  a  melancholy 
wafte. : 

The  mineral  wells  of  Llandrindod  lie  in  a  wild, 
extensive  heath,  fprinkled  with  a  few  trees,  and 
bounded  by  dreary  mountains.  There  is  a  lodg- 
ing houfe,  for  the  reception  of  company,  which, 
in  a  fine  feafon,  is  tolerably  full. 

JBuiltb,  where  they  croffed  the  Wye,  is  a  fmall 
town,  in  a  broad  and  pieafant  plain.  Of  the  caf- 
tle,  there  are  no  veftiges,  except  the  keep.  It 
was  in  this  vicinity  that  Llewelyn,  the  laft  reign- 
ing prince  of  Wales,  loft  his  life,  after  his  troops 
were  entirely  defeated. 

As  it  was  market-day  when  they  paffed  through 
Buiith,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  how 
well  it  was  attended  ;  and  were  aftonifhed  to  find 
fuch  a  number  of  people  collected  together.  The 
chief  pride  and  glory,  indeed,  of  the  Welch  towns, 
is  the  fulnefs  of  their  markets  and  the  number 
of  their  fairs.  In  a  country,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  where  riches  and  luxury  are  as  thinly  diife- 
minated,  all  the  elegancies  and  conveniencies  of 
life  are  confined  to  the  towns  j  and  the  villagers 
are  obliged  to  refort  to  them,  en  market-days,  to 
fnpply  their  wants. 

From  Buiith,  they  followed  a  good  but  unplea- 
fant  road  to  Brecknock,  a  large,  populous,  and 
handfome  town,  Handing  on  a  beautiful  emi- 
nence, the  bottom  of  which  is  wafhed  by  the 

Ufke, 
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Ufke,  and  bounded  on  the  fonth  by  the  high 
mountain  of  Penervaen,  which  is  a  miniature  re- 
femblance  of  Cader  Idris,  as  feen  from  Dolgelly.. 

A  few  remains  of  Ely  tower,  on  the  keep  of 
Brecknock  Caftle,  and  fomewalls,  are  ftill  extant. 
The  tower  derives  its  name  from  the  Bifhop  of 
Ely,  who  was  confined  here  by  Richard  III.  and 
who  was  instrumental  in  planning  the  famous 
union  of  the  two  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaiter, 
by  means  of  which  Henry  VII.  afcended  the 
throne. 

The  priory  church  ftands  on  the  higheft  point 
of  the  town,  and  is  a  large  and  noble  edifice,  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  crofs.  The  walks  behind 
this  facred  pile  are  laid  out  with  tafte,  and  are 
exceedingly  pleafant.  Some  remnants  of  the  old 
college  of  Brecknock  are  ftill  to  be  feen  near  the 
Uike,  and  feveral  large  intrenchments  are  to  be 
traced  on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
moft  remarkable  is  Y  Gaer,  which,  our  tourift 
fays,  is  indifputably  Roman. 

The  turnpike-road  now  follows  the  current  of 
the  Ufke,  which  runs  through  a  delicious  vale. 
On  their  left  were  feen  the  ruins  of  Tretower 
Cattle,  and  thofe  of  Crickhowel  on  their  right. 
The  keep  of  the  laft-mentioned  caftle  alone  re- 
mains j  for,  in  this  track,  materials  for  building 
are  fo  fcarce,  that  few  remains  of  antiquity  are 
fuffered  to  remain. 

Our  author,  on  another  occafion,  took  a  dif- 
ferent route  from  Llanrhaidr,  proceeding  by  Of- 
weftry,  Shrewlbury,  and  Bifhop's  Caftle,  in 
Shropfhire,  to  Knighton,  in  Radnorfhire. 

"  New  Radnor,"  fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  "  is  fuch 
a  wretched  place,  that  it  cannot  maintain  a  bar* 
ber."    It  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 

pafs, 
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pafs,  formerly  commanded  by  a  caftle,  and  was 
once  inclofed  by  a  fquare  wall,  of  which  fome 
fragments  remain. 

From  Radnor  they  proceeded  to  the  Hay,  near 
the  extreme  angle  of  Brecknockthire,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye.  The  old  Norman  caftle  here 
is  wholly  delapidated. 

In  their  way  to  Abergavenny,  they  vifited  the 
magnificent  and  romantic  ruins  of  Llantony  Ab- 
bey, in  the  deep  vale  of  Ewyas.  The  abbey 
church  was  built  in  the  form  cf  a  Roman  crofs, 
and  the  ruins  ftill  exhibit  a  noble  appearance. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  in  1137-  The 
length  is  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  and  that 
of  the  crofs  aiileone  hundred.  Two  fides  of  the 
high  tower  are  ftill  perfect ;  and  the  whole  ruin, 
from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  offers  one  of 
the  mod  pi&urefque  and  romantic  fcenes  in 
Wales. 

A  few  miles  below  Llantony,  is  a  remarkable 
mountain,  the  fides  of  which  have  tumbled 
down,  and  firew  the  plain  below  in  immenfe  frag- 
ments. Several  ftupendous  fiiTures  and .  chafm's 
alfo  appear  in  the  mountain  of  Skirid  Vawr,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Abergavenny. 

This  town  has  fome  good  houfes,  but  the  ftreets 
are  narrow,  and,  in  general,  ill  built.  A  few 
ivied  walls,  and  part  of  the  tower  on  the  keep  are 
the  only  exijting  remains  of  the  once-famous 
caftle  of  Abergavenny. 

Mr.  Wyndham  was  induced,  out  of.  curiofity, 
to  vifit  the  methodiftical  college  of  Talgarth,  in 
this  neighbourhood.  The  ftudents  may  be  taken 
from  the  cottage  or  the  field,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  age;  (<  but  their  abilities,"  obferves 
our  author,  "  or.  their  w//;mult  be  indifputable, 

before 
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before  they  can  be  admitted  within  the  facred 
walls."  On  this  occaflon,  Mr.  Wyndham  nida- 
tions his  having  once  found  a  preacher  in  a  cele- 
brated methodift  chapel,  at  Bath,  who  had  for- 
merly been  coachman  in  a  family  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, but  who,  having  taken  his  degrees  in  the 
ieminary  of  Talgarth,  had  undertaken  the  guid- 
ing of  fouls  inftead  of  horfes.  Such  a  metamor- 
phofis,  however,  is  not  infrequent. 

The  environs  of  Abergavenny  are  rich  and 
beautiful,  and  the  fame  agreeable  face  of  nature 
continues  to  Monmouth.  Ragland  Caftle,  which 
lay  nearly  in  their  road,  prefents  a  magnificent 
ruin,  and  it  is  laudably  preferved  from  farther 
deftru&ion,  by  the  tafte  and  care  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  It  is  of  no 
very  high  antiquity,  the  foundation  having  been 
laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  j  but  many  of  the 
parts  are  very  elegant.  This  caftle  was  the  laft 
that  furrendered  to  the  parliament  forces  in  the 
civil  wars. 

Monmouth  is  a  very  large  and  handfome  town. 
Its  ftreets  are  fpacious,  and  adorned  with  many 
capital  houfes,  inhabited  by  families  of  fortune. 
It  ftands  at  the  junction  of  the  Wye  and  the  Mun- 
now,  over  both  which  rivers  it  has  a  ftone  bridge. 
The  caftle,  as  well  as  the  town,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  former  gave  birth  to  Henry  V. 
but  fuch  is  the  fate  of  all  fublunary  grandeur, 
even  its  very  ruins  are  loft. 

From  Monmouth  they  revifited  Chepftow  and 
Tintern  Abbey,  and  taking  boat  at  Beacbly,  were 
wafted  over  the  Severn  to  Auft,  and  thus  finifhysd 
their  tour  of  the  principality. 
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Performed  in  1780, 


OF  the  multifarious  literary  labours  of  Mr. 
Pennant,  it  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  in  ade- 
quate terms.  We  have  already  attended  him  with 
pleafure  and  improvement  through  Scotland ; 
and  we  now  take  a  fhorter  tour  with  him,  in- 
deed, but  one  not  deftitute  of  entertainment. 
Whatever  fubje£t  Mr.  Pennant  has  touched,  it 
has  been  his  good  fortune  to  illuftrate  and  adorn 
it.  His  prefent  route,  in  the  hands  of  a  common 
traveller,  would  have  prefented  little  to  intereft 
or  engage;  but  he  has  rendered  it  not  only  plea- 
fant  but  inftructive. 

In  March,  178O,  our  author  began  his  annual 
journey  to  London,  and  leaving  Chefler,  paifed 
through  Bonghton  to  Chriflleton,  a  pretty  village, 
feated,  like  moft  of  thole  in  Chelhire,  on  a  lime- 
Hone  rock,  * 

From  thence  he  croflfed  Brownheath,  and  foon 
reached  the  little  town  of  Tarvin,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Foreft  of  Delamere.  Againfl:  the  church- 
wall 
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wall  is  a  monument,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John 
Thbmafine,  thirty-fix  years  mailer  of  the  gram- 
mar-fchool  at  that  place,  and  who,  as  his  epitaph 
fays,  was  celebrated  for  his  exquifite  penmaniliip. 
Among  other  performances  in  the  graphic  art,  it 
is  recorded,  that  he  transcribed  for  Queen  Anne 
the  Icon  Banlike  of  her  royal  grandfather,  and 
fmiihed  invaluable  copies  of  feveral  of  the  Greek 
clamcs. 

From  Tarvin  they  took  the  great  road,  leaving 
Stapleford  on  the  right,  and  two  miles  farther 
Utkinton  Hall,  both  feats  of  families  of  fome 
confequence. 

Reach  Torperley,  a  fmall  town,  once  a  bo- 
rough. In  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Helen,  are  fome  ancient  monuments  of  the  Dones 
and  the  Crews.  "  I  rauft  not  leave  this  place," 
fays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  without  letting  fall  a  few 
tears,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  honeft 
re&or,  John  Allen,  whofe  antiquarian  knowledge 
and  hofpitality  I  have  often  experienced  in  my 
way  to  the  capital."  From  the  ancient  re&oral 
houfe,  is  an  awful  view  of  the  great  rock  of  Bee- 
iton,  backed  by  the  Peckfreton  Hills.  This  infu- 
lated  rock  is  compofed  of  fand  ftone,  very  lofty 
and  precipitous  at  one  end,  and  Hoping  at  the 
other.  Its  perpendicular  height  is  three  hundred 
and  fixty-nx  feet  from  the  level  of  Beefton 
Bridge.  The  fummit  commands  mof):  extenfive 
views  in  various  directions,  and  is  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  founded  in  1220  by 
Handle  Blondeville,  earl  of  Chefter.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  place  of  very  confiderable  ftrength. 
Some  of  the  outworks,  of  the  walls,  fix  or  feven 
rounders,  and  a  fquare  tower,  part  of  the  gate- 
way, 
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way,  trill  remain,  behdes  other  fmaller  appen- 


Hiftory  records  few  particulars  of  this  caftle, 
during  fome  centuries  after  its  erection.  During 
the  contentions  between  Charles  I.  and  his  par- 
liament, its  polfeilion  became  an  object  of  fome 
confequence,  and  at  that  momentous  crifis  it  more 
than  once  changed  matters;  but,  at  lalt,  after 
being  defended  by  Colonel  Ballard,  for  the  king, 
to  the  laU  extremity,  the  garrifon  was  obliged  to 
furrender  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  the  parliament- 
ary general;  and  the  fortrefsfoon  underwent  the 
fate  of  other  feats  of  loyalty. 

Two  miles  beyond  Beefton,  came  to  the  village 
of  Bunbury,  which  gives  name  to  an  ancient  fa- 
mily. The  church  is  a  handfome  building,  with 
a  pinnacled  tower,  the  architecture  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  In  it  is  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Calvely,  with  his  effigies  in 
white  marble,  recumbent.  He  is  armed  in  the 
fafhion  of  the  times,  and  his  figure  is  reprefented 
as  feven  feet  and  a  half  long.  He  was  the  hero 
of  Chefhire,  and  the  glory  ct  the  county.  Train- 
ed to  arms,  he  early  fignalized  himfelf,  and  for 
fome  time. fought  under  the  aufpices  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince.  He  was  engaged  in  various 
fervices  during  a  long  life,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV. 

At  a  fmall  di  fiance  from  Bunbnry,  they  fell 
into  the  great  road,  and  foon  reached  Calvely, 
from  which  village  the  Calvclys  derived  their 
name.  After  pairing  the  low,  unpleafant  lane, 
that  leads  towards  Nantwich,  reach  Acton,  a  vil- 
lage ftanding  on  a  gentle  riling  ground,  com- 
manding a  great  extent  of  champaign.  Before 
Vol.  III.  B  b  the 
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the  cortqueft,  this  place  was  poffeflfed  by  Morkar, 
brother  to  Edwin,  laft  earl  of  Mercia. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  roof  and  fteeple  of 
the  church  were  deftroyed,  but  the  whole  has 
been  reftored  in  a  very  handfome  manner.  Not- 
withstanding this  church  was  a  temporary  prifon, 
after  the  battle  of  Nantwich,  in  the  civil  wars, 
there  is  an  ancient  monument  oi  Sir  William 
Manwaring,  ftill  in  good  prefervation.  Sir  Wil- 
liam died  in  13gg.  A  Gothic  arch,  with  a  large 
embattled  fu  per  fir  u  dure,  covers  his  tomb,  on 
which  the  figure  lies,  in  full  armour,  with  fup- 
pliant  hands..  Within  the  arch  above,  is  a  row 
of  half-lengths,  with  a  book  oppofite  to  each. 
Thefe,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  are  intended 
to  reprefent  the  chaunters  of  his  requiem. 

The  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Wiibraham,  bart. 
and  his  lady,  is  alfo  very  handfome.  He  was  one 
of  the  matters  of requeft  to  James  I.  and  died  in 
1660.  "  This  tomb,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  is  a 
fpecimen  of  the  firft  deviation  from  the  old  form, 
when  a  greater  eate  of  attitude  began  to  prevail." 

From  Acton  they  wen'  rentle  defcent 

to  Nantwich,  about  a  mile  diitant.  It  is  a  large 
place,  but  the  houles  are  chiefly  old.  The  Wee- 
ver  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  fhoes,  which  are  fenc  to  London. 
There  is  alfo  a  fmail  manufacture  of  gloves. 
-  The  falt-works  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantwich 
have  long  been  famous,  anci  once  confiituted  an 
important  part  of  its  wealth :  but  other  towns, 
producing  the  fame  article,  Hiving  more  conveni- 
ently for  commerce,  this  place  has  gradually  de- 
clined. In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  here 
were  two  hundred  and  lixteen  falt-works,  of  fix: 

lea  as- 
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leads-walling  each:  in  1/74,  only  two  works,  of 
five  large  pans  of  wrought  iron. 

The  art  of  making  fait  was  known  in  early 
times  to  the  Gauls  and  Germans;  but  their  pro- 
cefs  was  fimrle  and  filthy.  They  only  threw  the 
brine  on  burning  wood,,  and  feparated  the  fait 
from  the  afhes,  or  charcoal.  This  mode,  it  ap^ 
pears  probable,  was  practifed  by  the  Britons,  as 
numbers  of  pieces  of  half- burnt  wood  have  been 
dug  up  in  this  vicinity.  The  Romans  made  fait 
here,  much  after  the  modern  method. 

t  The  advantages  of  falt^rings,"  ©bferves 
Mr.  Pennant,  "  are  but  fparingly  Scattered  over 
Great  Britain  :  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  totally 
deftitute  of  them.  In  England  there  are  feveral, 
but  few  that  contain  fait  fufficient  to  be  worked. 
Thefe  in  Chefhire,  at  Droitwich  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  and  a  fmall  work  at  Wefton  in  StafFord- 
fhire,  are  the  only  places  where  any  bufinefs  is 
done.  Droitwich,  and  thofe  in  Chefhire,  were 
worked  by  the  Romans,  and  had  the  common 
name  of  Salinae." 

From  that  period  to  the  pre  fen  r,  they  have  been 
conftantly  in  ufe.  In  Saxon  times  the  brine 
fprings  were  divided  between  the  king,  the  great 
men,  and  freemen.  The  Welch  ufed  to  fupply 
themfelves  from  the  pits  at  Nantwich,  before 
they  loft  their  independency:  and  it  appears, 
that  Henry  III.  in  order  to  diftrefs  them  during 
s  war,  put  a  flop  to  thefe  works,  that  they  might 
be  deprived  of  fait. 

The  Germans  had  an  idea  of  a  peculiar  fan 6tity 
attendant  on  falt-fprings,  a  fuperftition  which 
they  probably  communicated  to  their  Saxon  pro- 
geny: for  it  is  certain,  that  on  Afcenfion  Day, 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Nantwich  piouily  fang  a 
B  b  2  hymn 
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hymn  of  thankfgiving  for  the  bleffing  of  the 
brine.  A  very  ancient  pit  was  alio  held  in  great 
veneration,  and,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  wa3 
annually,  on  that  feftival,  bedecked  with  boughs, 
flowers,  and  garlands,  while  a  jovial  band  of 
youths  and  maids  fang  and  danced  round  it.  In 
fa&,  fait,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  has  been  held 
in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  admitted  into  religious 
ceremonies:  it  was  alto  confidered  as  a  pledge  of 
league  and  friend fhip.  The  Jewitli  legislator 
enjoins  its  ufe  in  offerings;  and  Homer  gives  it 
the  epithet  of  divine.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans 
ufed  fait  in  their  confecrated  cakes. 

But  to  return  from  this  digrdlion.  The  church 
at  Nantwich  is  a  very  handfome  pile.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  an  o6fcagonal  tower 
in  the  centre.  Some  of  the  windows  are  adorned 
with  very  elegant  tracery.  The  flails  are  faid  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  Abbey  of  Vale  Royal. 
The  only  remarkable  tombs  are  a  mutilated  one  of 
Sir  David  Cradoc,  and  another  to  the  memory 
of  John  Maifterfon  and  his  wife,  dated  1585, 
with  a  quaint  epitaph. 

This  town  continued  firm  to  the  parliament 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  civil  wars. 
It  underwent  a  fevere  fiege,  in  1643,  by  Lord 
Biron  j  but  his  forces  were  defeated  in  a  battle 
fought  here  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  Co- 
lonel George  Monk,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, was  taken  prifoner  on  the  occafion,  and 
afterwards  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  be 
was  confined  for  four  years. 

Continuing  their  route  on  the  London  road, 
at  the  fourth  mile-ftone  made  a  diverlion  to  Wib- 
bunbury,  a  fmall  village,  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  Wibba,  fecond  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, 
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elans,  who  died  here  in  6li.  The  manor  was 
anciently  in  the  family  of  the  Praers, 

The  church  i*  a  very  handfome  fabric,  embat- 
tled and  pir.nach  d  ;  the  tower  is  lofty,  and  on 
the  in  fide  of  the  timber  roof  are  carved  the  arms 
of  various  benefactors.  Part  of  this  pile  was 
taken  down,  in  1591,  when  many  of  the  monu- 
ments were  deftroyed.  Of  thole  remaining  are 
feveral  in  memory  of  the  family  of  Delves,  of 
Doddington,  particularly  of  Sir  John  Delves,  a 
favourite  of  Henry  VI.  and  who  loft  his  life  in 
defence  of  his  mailer  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Tewkeibury,  on  May  4,  14/1.  His  fon,  with 
numbers  of  perfons  of  rank,  after  the  defeat,  took 
refuge  in  the  abbey.  The  furious  Edward  pur- 
fued  l hem  into  the  church,  but  was  oppofed  by 
arefoluteprieti,  who  elevating  the  holt,  checked 
his  admittance,  til)  he  obtained  apromife  of  par- 
don. Depending  on  the  royal  word,  they  neg- 
lected making  their  efcape,  and,  on  the  fecond 
day  after,  were  drawn  out  and  beheaded,  accord- 
ing to  the  barbarous  cttftom  of  the  times,  with- 
out" any  procefs.  The  bodies  of  the  Delves,  fa- 
ther and  fon,  were  firft  interred  at  Tewkeibury, 
but  afterwards  tranflated  to  this  place. 

On  regaining  the  great  road,  parted  on  the  left 
the  feat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lee,  the  refi- 
dence  of  the*  anceftors  of  the  Lees,  earls  of  Litch- 
field. 

A  little  farther  flood  Doddington,  originally 
belonging  to  a  family  of  the  fame  name,  but 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  paffed  to  the 
Praerv  and  in  procefs  of  time  was  alienated  to 
the  Delves,,  of  Delves  Hall,  in  StarTordfhire.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Broughtons.  This 
B  b  3  track 
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track  was  formerly  rich  in  the  feats  of  families 
of  eminence. 

A  few  miles  farther,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  lies 
Audley.  t(  A  reverential  curioiiry,"  fays  Mr. 
Pennant,  <(  led  me  once  to  vifit  the  relics  of  the 
Audleys.  Thofe  of  Lord  Audley,  who,  with  his 
four  fquires,  all  Chefhire  men,  was  fo  diftingui (li- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Poidtiers,  lie  beneath  a  plain 
altar  tomb,  with  his  figure  formerly  on  the  flab. 
His  fquire  is  perpetuated  in  a  more  oftentatious 
manner,  in  alabafter,  at  fujl  length,  with  his 
coat  of  arms  on  his  breaft.  One  of  the  refidences 
of  the  Audleys  was  at  this  village,  and  from  it 
they  took  their  name. 

"There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  fituation  of  the 
houfe  of  Hardingwood,  adjacent  to  this  pari  ill,"  ' 
fays  our  tourift,  ff  which  I  cannot  forbear  men* 
tioning.  Whenever  the  family  go  to  church, 
which  is  that  of  Lavvton,  they  go  out  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  into  that  of  York,  pafs 
through  two  counties,  three  conftableries,  two 
hundreds,  and  two  diocefes." 

Proceeding  about  three  miles  from  Dodding- 
ton,  through  a  country  ftill  little  diveriified,  a 
portion  of  Shropshire  prefents  a  hilly  front,  and 
interfects  the  road.  On  the  top  of  the  afcent 
Hands  the  hamlet  of  Wore,  where  they  made  a 
-Qigrellion  from  the  highway,  to  Mucclefton,  a 
fmall  village,  feated  on  a  rifing  ground.  From 
the  tower  of  this  church,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
the  faithful  and  fpirited  con  fort  of  Henry  VI. 
faw  the  fierce  battle  of  Bloreheath,  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  caUfe  of  her  meek  hufband.  The 
field  was  long  difputed,  and  in  it  Audley  fell  with 
two  thoufand  four  hundred  of  his  troops,  chiefly 

the 
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the  flower  of  the  Cheshire  gentry,  whofe  cou- 
rage tempted  them  to  engage  in  the  front  of  the 
battle.  A  great  ftone  marks  the  fpot  of  their 
leader's  death. 

Returned  into  the  great  road  by  Winnington 
Forge  and  Willowbridge  Weils.  The  laft  are 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  fulphur,  and  were 
once  in  high  efteem  for  their  fanative  qualities; 
but  they  are  now  defeited,  either  through  expe- 
rience of  their  inutility,  or  by  the  caprice  of 
fathion. 

In  the  parifh  of  Maer,  in  this  vicinity,  is  a 
large  piece  of  water,  the  head  of  the  river  Tern, 
which  falls  into  the  Severn,  three  miles  below 
Shrewlbury.  This  fpot  is  remarkable  for  Saxon 
antiquities.  On  a  hill  is  an  ancient  fortrefs,  or 
firong  hold,  belonging  to  the  Britons,  or  earlier 
Saxons,  called  BrufF,  corruptly  from  Burgh  ;  and 
near  the  fame  place,  Ofred,  king  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, a  defpifer  of  monks  and  corrupter 
of  nuns,  was  (lain,  in  716,  by  Kinred,  king  of 
Mercia,  who  probably  occupied  the  fortrefs. 
Several  tumuli  of  different  figures  are  fcattered 
over  the  neighbouring  hills  and  heath. 

This  tra&  is  gravelly,  full  of  commons  and 
low  hills,  clothed  in  heath,  which  ftill  ihelter  a 
few  black  and  red  game. 

Crofs  Hatton  and  Swinerton  Heath.  The 
church  and  feat  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert  at  Swinerton 
command  a  vail:  view  into  Worcefterftiire  and 
Shropfliire.  In  the  firft  is  a  tomb  of  a  crofs- 
legged  knight,  and  a  plain,  altar  tomb,  in- 
fcribed, 

Dominus  de  Swinerton  et  Ellen  uxor  ejus. 

In  the  fchool-houfe  here  is  placed  a  coloffal  fla- 

tue 
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tue  of  oar  Saviour  fitting,  and  (hewing  the 
wound  in  his  fide  to  his  incredulous  difciple.  It 
was  dug  up  near  where  it  ftands,  and  had  pro- 
bably been  buried  during  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

Defcending  a  hill,  reached  Darlafton,  a  village 
on  the  Trent.  This  river  rifes  near  Biddulph, 
out  of  Newpool  and  two  fprings  near  Molecop*. 
At  Burton,  it  becomes  navigable,  and,  flowing 
through  feveral  counties,  lofes  its  name  in  the 
Humber,  the  great  receptacle  of  the  northern 
rivers. 

Crofling  this  river,  which  is  here  inconfider- 
able,  foon  enter  on  a  vaft  open  track,  called 
Stonefield.  Here,  in  1745,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland drew  up  his  army  to  give  battle  to  the 
rebels,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  marching  this 
way;  but  he  was  deceived  in  his  intelligence, 
and  they  poflefTed  themfelves  of  Derby. 

Parallel  to  the  road  runs  that  magnificent  en- 
terprize,  the  canal,  which  opens  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Oceans. 
This  great  work  was  begun  in  1/66,  and  its  en- 
tire length  is  ninety-three  miles.  It  is  carried 
over  the  Dove,  the  Trent,  and  the  Dane,  be- 
fides  feveral  fmaller  ftreams;  and,  exclufive  of 
its  various  aqueducts,  has  feveral  tunnels  of  great 
length  and  difficulty. 

The  architect  and  engineer  was  the  juftly  cele- 
brated James  Brindley,  born  in  the  parith  of 
Wormhill,  in  Derby  (hi  re,  in  the  year  1716.  De- 
stitute of  education,  but  potfeffed  of  a  mecha- 
nical genius,  he  bound  himfelf  at  the  age  of 
feventeen  to  a  mill-wright,   near  Macclesfield, 

*  From  its  three  fources  it  is  faid  to  derive  its  name. 
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which  bufinefs  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  talents.  His  improvements  in  water 
engines  were  various  and  beneficial  ;  but,  for  the 
happinefs  of  both,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  fall 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
who  had  the  penetration  to  cfiicover  his  merit, 
and  the  generofity  to  reward  it.  Brindley  over- 
came difficulties,  to  attempt  which  at  firft  ex- 
poled  him  to  ridicule,  and  at  lalt  gained  him 
tmiverfal  admiration.  Whenever  he  had  a  more 
than  ordinary  obltacle  to  encounter,  he  is  faid 
to  have  retired  to  his  bed,  to  have  excluded  the 
light,  and  to  have  lain  in  contemplation,  till,  in 
idea,  he  had  arranged  his  plan.  "A  poet,"  ob- 
ferves  Mr.  Pennant,  M  would  have  faid  he  was 
vilited  by  his  mufe  in  thofe  hours  of  feclufion  : 
Brindley  certainly  was  illuminated,  amidfr,  the 
darknefs,  by  his  attendant  genius." 

When  he  found  his  health  and  faculties  de- 
clining, he  nobly  communicated  his  plans  and 
defigns  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hugh  Hen- 
{hall,  whom  he  had  inlpired  with  a  kindred  ge- 
nius, and,  by  this  gentleman,  what  remained 
of  the  undertaking  has  been  fuccefsfully  exe- 
cuted. 

Reached  Stone,  a  little  town,  remarkable  for 
its  religious  antiquity.  Legend  fays,  that  Wul- 
ferus  put  to  death  here  one  of  his  fons,  on  a  fuf- 
picion  of  his  favouring  Chriftianity.  After  the 
perpetration  of  this  unnatural  deed,  it  is  faid 
he  was  ftruck  with  the  utmoft  remorfe ;  and, 
becoming  a  convert  to  the  religion  he  had  per- 
secuted, among  other  works  of  piety,  founded 
at  Stone  a  college  of  canons  regular,  about  the 
year  670.  His  queen  Ermenilda  is  likewife  faid 
to  have  eftablifhed  a  nunnery  here.    Certain  it 

is, 
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is,  that  the  religious  were  found  here  after  the 
conqueft;  and  Eufyan  of- Walton,  a  Norman, 
either  rebuilt  or  re-eftablifhed  the  houfe,  and 
made  it  a  cell  to  Keneiworth.  Dugdaie  gives 
the  contents  of  a  tablet  in  old  Englifh  metre, 
hung  up  in  the  priory,  which  contains  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  houfe.  Scarcely  any  remnants  of 
this  foundation  are  now  to  be  traced. 

Beyond  Stone,  on  the  right,  is  Afton,  a  large 
houfe  belonging  to  Mr.  Weld,  of  Lul worth  Cattle, 
in  Dorfetmire.  The  road  from  this  pkice,  for 
feveral  miles,  paries  along  a  fweet  vale,  watered 
by  the  Trent,  and  bounded  by  two  hills. 

Farther  on,  (lands  Sandon  Church,  on  the  top 
of  a  hill.  The  manor,  in  lapfe  of  time,  fell  by 
marriage  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  a  lawfuit,  refpecting  this  place,  was 
the  caufe  of  the  fatal  duel  in  which  his  grace 
and  Lord  Mohun  were  both  killed.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  Lo^d  Harrowby. 

In  the  church  are  fome  curious  monuments: 
the  mod  remarkable  is  in  memory  of  Sampfon 
Erdefwick,  the  learned  antiquary  of  the  county, 
who  died  in  1003,  and  whofe  works  will  perpe- 
tuate his  name,  when  his  tomb,  which  he  erect- 
ed in  his  own  lifetime,  is  crumbled  into  duft. 
He  is  reprefented,  recumbent,  in  a  jacket  with 
fhort  ikirts,  and  fpurs  on  his  legs.  Above,  in 
niches,  are  his  two  wives  kneeling. 

From  Sandon,  they  directed  their  courfe  to 
Chartley,  a  venerable  pile,  great  part  of  it  cu- 
,riouily  formed  of  wood,  embattled  atop,  and 
the  fides  carved.  In  many  places  are  the  arms 
of  the  Devereux,  with  the  motto, 

X.0IAL    SUIS    JE. 

In 
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In  the  middle  of  the  court  Hands  a  fountain, 
and  the  whole  building  is  furrounded  with  a 
moat.  Several  of  the  windows  are  ornamented 
with  painted  glafs ;  and  a  bed  is  ftill  preferred 
here,  the  work  of  Mary  Stuart,  while  ihe  was 
a  prifoner  in  the  houfe*. 

At  a  fmall  diftance,  on  a  knoll,  are  the  poor 
remains  of  the  cattle,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Chef- 
ter  in  1220.  Leiand  %eaks  of  it  as  a  ruin  even 
in  his  day.  The  manor  is  now  veiled  in  the  Earl 
of  Ferrers.  m 

"  In  hopes,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  of  finding, 
in  the  neighbouring  parith  church  of  Stow,  the 
monumental  honours  ufually  attendant  on  great 
families,  I  viiited  it;  but  was  difappointed,  as 
I  found  only  one  of  this  great  line  depofited  in 
the  place."  This  was  Walter,  nrft  Vilcount  He- 
reford, grandfon  of  the  firft  Lord  Ferrers,  and 
founder  of  the  houfe  of  Chartley.  He  ferved 
with  honour  in  the  French  wars,  and  died  in 
1558.  He  is  reprefented  here  in  robe#,  with 
the  collar  of  the  garter  round  his  neck,  and  his 
head  repofed  on  a  plume  of  feathers  wreathed 
round  a  helmet.  His  two  wives  ftand  on  either 
fide;  and,  as  mourners,  lix  male  and  fix  female 
figures. 

The  family  of  Ferrers  met  death  in  different 
places,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  heroic  fpirits. 

Palled  through  Wefton  on-Trent,  noted  for  its 
brine  pi rs,  the  property  of  Earl  Ferrers  Beyond 
this  lies  Heywood,  and  adjoining,  a  bridge  over 
the  Trent,  from  the  middle  of  which  is  a  view 
of  uncommon  beauty,  over  a  delicious  vale,  wa- 
tered by  the  Trent  and  Sow,  and  bounded  on 

*  This  ancieat  edific*  was  burnt  down  in  1781 . 

one 
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one  fide  by  a  cultivated  Hope,  on  the  other  by 
the  lofty  front  of  Channock  Wood. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  '*  to  enu- 
merate the  works  of  art  difperfed  over  this  ely- 
fium :  they  epitomize  thofe  of  {o  many  places. 
The  old  church  of  Colwich;  the  manfion  of  the 
ancient  Englifh  baron  at  Wolfeley  Hall  j  the 
houfe  of  Ingeftre  rn  the  Elizabethan  tafte;  the 
modern  feat  in  Oak-edge;  and  the  lively-im- 
proved front  of  Shugborough,  the  feat  of  the 
Anfons." 

Of  the  late  Thomas  Anfon,  efq.  our  author 
fpeaks  in  terms  of  the  higheft  panegyric,  nor 
does  he  negleft  to  do  juftice  to  his  nephew  and 
fucceffor,  by  whom  the  unfinilhed  improvements 
of  Shugborough  were  carried  on  with  effe6l. 

Among  the  numerous  ftatues  that  evtablifh 
the  place,  an  Adonis  and  Thalia  are  faid  to  be 
moft  capital.  There  is  alfo  a  fine  figure  of  Tra- 
jan, in  the  attitude  of  haranguing  his  army. 
The  monument  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden, 
by  Schemecher,  is  eminently  beautiful.  The 
fcene  is  laid  in  Arcadia.  Two  lovers,  in  paftoral 
drqfs,  appear  attentive  to  an  ancient  fhepherd, 
who  reads  to  them  an  infcription  on  a  tomb, 

Et  in  Arcadia  ego  ! 

The  moral  feems  to  be,  that  from  all  that 
charms  the  fenfes,  or  pleafes  the  eye,  death  is 
fure  to  fnatch  us,  even  if  old  age  does  not  pre- 
viouQy  blunt  our  enjoyment.  The  Chinefe 
houfe,  a  little  farther  on,  is  a  true  pattern  of 
the  architecture  of  that  nation,  copied  by  the 
ikilfal  pencil  of  Sir  Percy  Brett. 

Oppofite  to  the  back  front  of  the  manfion,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sow,  fland  the  fmall  remains 
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of  the  ancient  feat,  which  have  been  rendered 
more  pi&urefque  by  fome  elegant  additions. 

"  Shugborough,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  was 
frequently  the  houfe  which  I  had  the  happinefs 
to  make  ray  head  quarters,  and  from  whence  I 
made  many  an  excurfion  to  the  neighbouring 
places. 

Crofting  the  Sow,  begin  with  Tixal,  diflin- 
guiihed  by  its  magnificent  gateway,  a  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  Grecian  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. This  was  built  by  Sir  Walter  Afton, 
knight,  who  died  in  i58g  Behind  this  gate- 
way flood  the  ancient  houfe,  a  venerable  fabric, 
in  the  room  of  which  a  brick  building  is  fub- 
ftituted. 

Beyond  Tixal  Heath  lies  Ingeftre,  a  refpecV 
able  old  manfion,  on  the  eafy  Hope  of  a  hill, 
and  backed  by  a  large  wood  The  walks  are 
partly  bounded  by  enormous  rows  of  foreft  trees, 
and  partly  lead  into  the  ancient  wood  of  deep 
and  folemn  made. 

Ingeftre  is  built  in  the  ftyle  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  with  great  windows  in  the  centre, 
and  a  bow  on  each  fide.  In  the  great  hall  is  a 
fine  picture  of  Walter  Chetwynd,  efq.  dittin- 
guifhed  as  an  antiquarian,  and  more  fo  as  a 
man  of  virtue  and  piety.  In  the  church,  to 
which  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  is  a  mural 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Hopton  Heath,  lies  on  one  fide  of  Ingeftre 
park.  Here  the  brave  Earl  ot  Northampton 
fell  in  the  moment  of  vi8ory  over  the  parlia- 
ment forces  ;  and,  as  Lord  Clarendon  expreties 
it,  "  a  great  victory  had  been  an  unequal  re- 
com pence  for  the  lofs  fuftained  in  the  general." 

Vol.  III.  C  c  Three 
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Three  miles  from    Ingeftre   lies   Stafford,    a  l 
large    town;    feated  on    a    plain,    bounded  by 
riling  grounds.     The  ftreets  are  well  built,  and 
the   market-place   large   and   handfome.      The 
town-hall  is  an  elegant  buijding. 

The  population  of  Stafford  is  computed  at 
five  thoufand.  There  is  only  one  parilh,  but 
two  churches.  That  of  St.  Mary  is  a  large 
pile,  with  an  o&agon  tower,  formerly  fur- 
mounted  with  a  fpire.  The  front  is  a  Angular 
piece  of  antiquity,  rudely  carved  on  fne  fides 
and  bafe  with  Gothic  figures.  The  tomb  of 
Sir  Edward  Aflon  and  his  lady  repreients  them 
in  alabafter,  under  a  large  canopy. 

The  religious  houfes  here  were  one  of  Grey 
Friars,  another  of  Friars  Auftins,  and  a  third 
of  Black  Canons. 

The  town  was  originally  defended  by  the 
river  Sow,  which  bounds  one  half  of  it,  and  by 
a  wall  and  ditch,  which  encompaffed  the  reft. 
Of  the  four  gates,  two  are  ftill  (landing.  It 
never  was  a  place  of  ftrength,  and  was  taken 
by  Sir  William  Brereton,  the  parliament  gene- 
ral, in  1643,  with  the  lofs  only  of  a  fingle  man. 
The  lite  of  the  raoft  ancient  cattle  is  not  pre- 
cifely  known  ;  but  the  poor  remains  of  the  for- 
trefs  that  was  garrifoned  in  the  civil  wars,  ftand 
on*a  little,  infulated  hill,  a  mile  fouth  of  the 
town. 

At  Billington,  two  miles  diftant,  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  high  hill,  ftee ply  Hoping  on  three 
fides,  and  commanding  a  mod  beautiful  land- 
fcape,  is  a  large  area,  furrounded  with  deep  1 
folfes.  This  was  unqueftionably  a  Britifh  polf, , 
and  was  probably  occupied  in  after  times  by  the 
Saxons. 

The: 
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The  town  of  Stafford  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty  common 
councilmen.  The  members  are  elected  by  inha- 
bitants, paying  fcot  and  lot. 

This  place  ftill  retains  the  ancient  privilege  of 
Borough  Englith,  or  the  defcent  of  lands,  with- 
in its  liberty,  to  the  youngeft  fon  of  thofe  who 
die  inteftate. 

The  barony,  as  early  as  the  conqueft,  was  one 
ofthegreateft  in  England,  and  was  afterwards, 
like  other  great  feigniories,  ftyled  the  Honour  of 
Stafford.  None  were  fuch  originally,  except 
what  were  royal. 

Leaving  Stafford,  croffed  the  Wolverhampton 
navigation,  at  Radford  bridge.  A  little  farther 
is  Weeping  Crofs,  fo  called  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  ancient  place  of  execution  ;  and,  beyond 
this  opens  the  charming  vale  of  Shugborough, 
which  has  already  been  defcribed. 

On  the  confines  of  Cank  Wood  ffands  Hey* 
v/ood  Park,  a  fmall  but  beautiful  residence,  pre- 
fenting  fome  romantic  features,  which  reminded 
our  tiourift  of  his  native  Wales. 

Pafs  through  the  two  Heywoods,  and  foon 
reach  the  church  and  village  of  Colwich.  "  I 
mud  imagine,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  the  traveller 
as  well  as  myfelf,  blinded,  if  he  rode  this  fpace 
infenfible  of  the  moft  elegant  view  of  the  vale. 
It  unfolds  here,  at  once,  every  charm  that  can 
captivate  the  eye,  all  that  I  before  mentioned  in 
detail. 

The  parfonage  and  church  of  Colwich  are 
both  very  ancient.  In  the  church  is  a  tomb  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  William  Wolfeley,  who  was 
unfortunately  drowned  in  his  chariot,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1728,  by  the  accidental  burfting  of  a 
C  c  2  mill- 
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mill-dam,  in  the  village  of  Longdon,  during  a 
thunder-ftorm.  The  horfes  likewife  perifhed, 
but  the  coachman  was  carried  by  the  torrent 
into  an  orchard,  where  he  ftuck  till  the  waters 
abated.  Here  is  alfo  the  burial  place  of  the 
Anfons,  in  form  of  a  catacomb.  r 

Crofs  the  Trent,  at  Wolfeley  Bridge,  near 
the  fine  pendent  woods  of  Wolfeley  Park,  an 
inclofure  of  much  natural  beauty.  The  ancient 
rnanfion  of  the  family  of  the  fame  name  lies  in 
a  low  fituation,  near  the  river. 

Making  a  diverfion  from  the  Litchfield  road 
to  the  left,  repaffed  the  Trent  at  Colton.  The 
country  now  alters  for  the  worfe,  and  the  foil 
becomes  wet  and  miry,  About  two  miles  far- 
ther ftands  Blithefield,  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
Bagots.  The  houfe  is  built  round  a  court,  and, 
externally,  has  an  appearance  of  priftine  um- 
plicity.  The  Deft  apartments  are  the  hall,  li- 
brary, and  the  new  drawing  room.  The  firft  is 
a  noble  apartment,  with  a  reprefentation  over 
the  chimney,  in  bold  fculpture,  of  king  John 
granting  to  his  fubjecis  the  great  charter  of 
liberty. 

Among  the  portraits  are  Lord  Treafurer  Bur- 
leigh. Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  his  contem- , 
pprary,  Sir  Walter  Afton,  of  Tixal,  ambaffador: 
to  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ;  and  a  half 
length  of  Walter,  earl  of  Eflfex,  father  to  the 
unfortunate  Robert. 

Of  the  family  portraits,  we  {hall  only  men- 
tion that  of  Colonel  Bagot,  governor  of  Litchfield, 
who  fell   in   the  caufe  of  loyalty,  in  the  fatal) 
battle  of  Nafeby. 

Other  pictures  deferving  notioe  are,  Mary, 
countefs  of  Aylesford  -,  Mary,  countefs  of  Dor- 

fet; 
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fet  j  a  brown  beauty  of  the  gay  court  of  Charles 
II.  j  William  Lagge,  ,'firft  earl  of  Dartmouth; 
the  eccentric  Henry,  earl  of  Bolingbroke;  and 
a  head  of  that  great  actor,  and  dramatic  poet, 
Moliere. 

The  park  is  at  fome  diftance  from  the  houfe  ; 
and  fome  of  its  oaks  are  immenfely  large  and 
valuable.  The  church  ftands  very  near  the 
manfion,  and  contains  leveral  fculptured  tombs, 
fome  with  imaged  figures,  others  engraven, 
nioftly  memorial  of  the  Bagots. 

"  I  found  myfelf,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  not 
very  far  diftant  from  Whichenotire  Hall,  and 
could  not  refill  the  deiire  of  vifiting  the  feat  of 
the  celebrated  Flitch,  the  defperate  reward  of 
conjugal  affection." 

In  their  road,  pafTed  the  feat  of  Mr.  Lifter,  of 
Hermitage,  and  the  canal,  near  the  Trent.  On 
the  oppofite  tide  of  the  river  is  Mavetton  Rid- 
ware,  the  ancient  refidence  of  the  Mavetton 
family.  Sir  Robert  Mavefton,.  of  this  place, 
took  arms  to  afTert  the  caufe  of  Bolingbroke  ;  his 
neighbour,  Sir  William  Handfacre,  tided  with 
the  depofed  Richard.  They  affembled  their 
vaffals,  and  began  their  march  to  join  the  armies 
near  Shrewsbury.  By  accident  they  met  with 
their  respective  followers,  not  far  from  their 
feats.  Sir  William  was  llain  on  the  fpot,  and 
Sir  Robert,  proceeding  to  the  field,  met  with 
his  fate  from  the, gallant  Percy.  In  the  fequel, 
love  was  determined  to  obliterate  revenge.  One 
of  the  co- liei relies  of  Sir  Robert  gave  her  hand 
to  Sir  William,  fon  of  the  knight  flain  by  her. 
father;  and,  with  her  perfon  and  fortune,  com- 
penfated  the  injury  done  by  her  houfe  to  that  of 
Handfacre. 

C  c  3  Pafiing 
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Paffing  from  thence  through  King's  Bromley 
and  Orgrave,  reached  Whichenoure,  or  Wich- 
nor,  again  eroding  the  Trent,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Tame.  Near  this  raarihy  fpot  the  Roman 
road  paries,  and  was  formed  on  piles  of  wood. 
Many  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Wichnorhoufe  (lands  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  church,  and  enjoys  a  mod  delightful  view. 
It  is  a  modern  building,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  painted,  wooden  flitch  of  bacon,  hung  up 
over  the  hail  chimney,  in  memory  of  the  An- 
gular tenure  by  which  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville,  , 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  held  this  and  lbme  • 
other  manors  of  the  Earl  of  Lancafter,  then  lord 
of  the  honour  of  Tutbury. 

After  fome  previous  ceremonies,  the  happy 
claimant  of  the  flitch  of  bacon  was  to  fwear  in  i 
the  following  terms  : 

"  Here  ye,  Sir  Philip  de  Somervyle,  lord  off 
Whichenour,  mayntayner  and  giver  of  this  ba-  » 
conne,  that  I,  A.  fyth,  I  wedded  B.  my  wife, , 
and  fyth  I  had  her  in  my  kepyng  and  at  wylle, , 
by  a  yere  and  a  daye  after  our  marryage,  1 1 
would  not  have  changed  for  none  other,  farer  r 
ne  fowler,  richer  ne  powrer,  ne  for  none  other  r 
defcended  of  gretter  lynage,  ilepyng  ne  waking, 
at  noo  tyme;  and  if  the  feid  B.  were  fole,  and  1 
I  fole,  I  wolde  take  her  to  be  my  wife  before^ 
all  the  wymen  of  the  worlde,  of  what  condy-  - 
tions  foever  they  be,  good  or  evyle,  as  helpe  me  • 
God,  and  his  feyntes,  and  this  fleih,  and  all  J 
fleAies*." 

•"  Blunt's  Tenures* 
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Hls  neighbours  then  were  to  make  oath,  that 
they  verily  believed  he  fpake  truly,  arid  then  the 
prize  was  to  be  delivered  to  him.  "  For  the 
honour  of  matrimony,  I  wim,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant, 
<l  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  increafe  the  lift 
preferved  in  the  Spectator,  No  60S  j  but,  from 
the  ftricteft  enquiry,  the  flitch  has  remained  un- 
touched, from  the  flrft  century  of  its  institution 
to  the  prefent  \  and,  we  are  credibly  informed* 
that  the  late  and  prefent  worthy  owners  of  the 
manor  were  deterred  from  entering  into  the 
holy  (rate,  through  the  dread  of  not  obtaining  a 
fingle  ralher  of  their  own  bacon."  Mr.  Levet 
is  now  the  pofleflbr  of  this  place;  and  though 
oaths  are  certainly  held  more  cheap  in  the  pre- 
fent day  than  at  any  former  period,  it  feems  not 
very  probable  that  the  manor  will  ever  be  for- 
feited, or  any  penalties  incurred  for  want  of  a 
flitch,  when  legally  claimed. 

Repaffing  the  Trent  at  Colten  bridge,  reached 
Rudgl«y,  a  fmall  town  celebrated  for  its  great 
annual  fairs  for  coach  horfes.  The  church  ftands 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  oppoflte 
to  it  is  a  very  ancient  timber  houfe,  once  the 
property  of  the  Chetwynds,  now  of  the  Anfons. 

Longdon  fucceeds ;  the  church  of  which  lies 
a  little  out  of  the  road  to  the  left.  This  village 
conlifts  of  a  number  of  fcattered  houfes,  extend- 
ing for  a  vaft  way  in  each  fide  of  the  lane,  and 
there  feems  to  be  fome  propriety  in  the  diftich, 

The  ftouteft  beggar  that  goes  by  the  way, 
Cannot  beg  through  Long'  in  a  fummer's  day. 

Anciently  this  village  was  full  of  gentlemen's 
feats  i  and  the  manor  is  of  great  extent. 

Winding 
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Winding  up  the  fteep  of  a  high  hill,  an  ad- 
vanced part  of  the  foreft  of  Cank,  made  a  di- 
grellion  to  Beaudefert,  the  magnificent  feat  of 
Lord  Paget*,  placed  on  the  fide  of  a  lofty,  dop- 
ing eminence,  fheltered  above  and  on  each  tide 
by  "beautiful"  riling  grounds,  and  fhaded  with 
trees ;  but  commanding  in  front  fuch  an  exten- 
iive  and  delightful  landlcape,  as  fully  vindicates 
the  propriety  of  its  name. 

Beaudefert  is  a  handfome  ftone  edifice,  built 
by  Thomas,  Lord  Paget,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  of  late  has  been  much  improved  and 
embelliiTied.  The' hall  is  eighty  feet  by  twenty- 
one  ;  the  dining  room,  forty-two  by  twenty- 
feven  ;  and  there  is  a  magnificent  gallery,  ninety- 
feven  by  feventeen.  In  the  drawing  room  is  a 
portrait,  by  Hans  Holbein,  of  the  firft  Lord 
Paget,  the  founder  of  the  family. 

From  the  houfe  they  afcended  the  hill,  on  the 
verge  of  Cank  Heath,  to  an  ancient  Britifh  port, 
called  the  Caftle  Hill.  It  is  encompafled  with  a 
vaft  rampart  and  two  ditches,  and  commands  a 
moft  extenfive  view.  Dr.  Plott  afcribes  this 
work  to  king  Canute  j  but  our  author  thinks  it 
of  earlier  origin. 

Cank,  or  Cannock  Foreft,  which  fome  derive 
from  Can uti  Sylva,  was  once  a  vaft  track  covered 
with  oaks,  but  is  now  defpoiled  of  its  fylvan 
honours. 

Again  rejoining  the  great  road,  pafled  by 
Fairwell  church,  once  conventual,  belonging  to 
a  priory  of  Benedictine  nuns ;  and,  after  a  fhort 
ride,  reached  the  fummit  gf' a  long  but  gentle 
defcent,  commanding  a  fine  perfpe£tive  of  Litch- 

*  Now" Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

field 
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field  lying  at  its  foot.  The  fituation,  in  a  fer- 
tile and  dry  foil,  enlivened  by  gentle  rifings,  is 
moll  beautiful.  The  cathedral,  with  its  three 
fpires,  is  a  very  ftriking  object  in  the  diftant 
landscape. 

Litchfield  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  owes  its  rife 
to  Ceadda,  or  Chad,  the  great  faint  of  Mercia. 
This  pious  man,  at.  firft,  led  an  eremitical  life, 
on  the  fpot  where  now  ftands  the  church  of  his 
name.  In  this  place  he  was  difcovered  by  Ru- 
fine,  the  fon  of  Wolphere,  whom  he  inftructed 
in  Christianity  j  but  the  father  putting  him  to 
death  for  his  new  religion,  was  afterwards  flung 
with  remorfe,  and  preferred  the  apoftle.  On 
the  approach  of  Chad's  death,  angels  fang 
hymns  over  his  cell  j  and  the  miracles  performed 
at  his  tomb  confirmed  the  fan&ity  of  his  life. 
A  lunatic,  who  by  accident  efcaped  from  his 
keepers,  lay  a  night  on  it,  and  next  morning 
was  found  in  his  proper  fenfes.  The  very  earth 
in  which  the  faint  was  interred,  was  an  infallible 
remedy  for  man  or  beaft.  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  he  was  canonized,  and  that  numbers  of  de- 
TOtees  reforted  to  the  place. 

"  The  hiilory  of  our  cathedrals,"  fays  Mr. 
Pennant,  "  is,  in  its  beginning,  but  the  hiftory 
of  fuperflition,  humiliating  proofs  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  human  mind  ;  yet  all  the  fine  arts  of 
part  times,  all  the  magnificent  works  we  now 
fo  jurtiy  admire,  are  owing  to  a  fpecies  of  piety, 
which  every  lover  of  the  elegance  of  architec- 
ture muft  rejoice  to  have  exifled" 

We  are  told,  that  in  the  days  of  Jaruman, 
about  the  year  666,  this  cathedral  was  firft 
founded.  Its  benefactors  and  its  revolution* 
have  been  numerous,  nor  can  we  enter  into  a 

detail 
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'detail  of  them.  The  building  retained  its  prif- 
tine  beauty  till  the  unhappy  civil  wars  of  the 
laft  century,  when  it  fuffered  greatly  by  three 
lieges ;  for  the  fituation  of  Litchfield  unhappily 
rendered  it  a  proper  place  for  a  garrifon, 

John  Hacket,  who  was  prefented  to  this  fee 
in  i66l,  has  the  honour  of  reftoring  the  cathe- 
dral from  its  rained  ftate,  at  the  expence  of 
20,0001.;  and  he  has  juftly  a  handfome  tomb 
Creeled  in  the  choir  to  his  memory,  with  his 
effigies  recumbent  in  his  epifcopal  drefs. 

The  weft  front  is  of  great  elegance,  adorned 
with  the  richeft  fculpture  ;  and  the  windows 
and  doors  are  exquiritely  finifhed ;  but  inde- 
pendent of  the  devaftations  of  fanaticifm,  many 
of  the  ornaments  being  of  a  friable  fpecies  of 
flone,  what  the  former  has  fpared  the  weather 
has  impaired. 

Here  were  deposited  the  remains  of  many  a 
diftinguifhed  name  ;  but  the  greater!:  part  of  the 
ancient  monuments  are  loft;  and  of  thejuodern 
ones  it  is  impoffible  to  give  a  diftindt.  account  in 
this  place.  Over  the  chapter  houie  is  a  library, 
inftituted  by  Dean  Heywood,  containing  fome 
valuable  books  and  manufcripts. 

The  clofe,  or  furrounding  fpace/is  built  on 
three  fides.  The  palace  is  a  very  handfome 
fabric,  and  the  prebendal  houfes  are  commodi- 
ous. The  whole  clofe  is  of  exempt  jurisdiction, 
and> quite  independent  of  the  city. 

The  other  churches  are  thofe  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
Michael,  and  St.  Chad;  the  two  laft  are  cura- 
cies dependent  on  the  former. 

The  Grey  Friars  had  a  houfe here,  founded  about 

1229,  by  Bifhop  Alexander,  of  which  eftablifli- 

1  ment 
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merit  fome  parts  are  ftill  ftanding,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  comfortable  dwelling. 

A  little  beyond  ftands  the  hofpital  of  St.  John, 
confifting  of  a  matter  and  twelve  poor  brethren  ; 
the  founder  uncertain  j  but  Smith,  bilhop  of 
Litchfield,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  a 
benefactor,  and  the  fame  prelate  likewife  found- 
ed the  grammar  fchool  in  this  city. 

Among  other  objects  worthy  of  attention  in 
Litchfield,  is  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Greene,  fur- 
geon,  confifting  of  curiofities,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, natural  and  artificial.  "  A  vifit  to  my 
worthy  friend,"  obferves  Mr.  Pennant,  "  is  the 
more  agreeable,  as  he  takes  great  pleafure  in  gra- 
tifying all  who  favour  him  with  their  corripany." 

Between  the  city  and  the  clofe,  is  a  large 
piece  of  water,  and  a  little  to  the  eaft  is  Stow- 
pool.  The  city  is  neat  and  well  built,  contain^ 
ing  about  three  thoufand  fouls;  and  has  a  confi- 
derable  manufacture  of  fail-cloth,  and  fome  other 
articles.. 

Litchfield  is  governed  by  a  recorder,  high 
fteward,  fherifT,  two  bailiffs,  a  town  clerk,  and 
coroner.  One  of  the  bailiffs  is'  elected  by  the 
bifhop;  the  other  from  and  by  the  corporation, 
which  has  power  of  life  and  death  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Litchfield  lies 
Wall,  the  ancient  Etocetum  on  the  Watling-ftreet 
way.  Some  remains  of  the  building  are  ftill  dif- 
cernable,  and  the  coins  and  tiles  dug  up  here 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  Roman  ftation. 
Near  this  place  are  fome  tumuli,  defcribed  in  the 
Archseolgia,  which  Mr.  Pennant  vifited  ;  paf- 
fing  through  Fifherwick  Park,  the  feat  of  Lord 
3  Donegal^ 
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Donegal  j  Elford,    in  which   is   a   feat  of  Lord 
Suffolk,  Croxal,  and  Thorp  Conftantine. 

At  Sekindon,  about  a  mile  diftant  from  Thorp, 
is  a  lofty,  artificial  mount,  the  fite  of  a  Saxon 
caftle,  with  the  remains  of  a  great  rampart  and 
a  deep  ditch.  Here  was-  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  between  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  and 
Cuthred,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  in  75.5,  where 
the  former  was  (lain  by  one  of  his  own  officers. 

Four  miles  farther  lies  Tamworth,  between 
the  conflux  of  the  Tame  and  the  Anker.  On  ac- 
count of  its  pleafant  fituation,  it  was  long  a  fa- 
vourite residence  of  the  Mercian  princes,  and 
various  public  instruments  are  dated  from  this 
place.  There  are  fome  veftiges  of  their  refidence 
ftill  vifible. 

Tamworth  was  totally  ruined  by  the  Danes, 
but  reftored  by  Ethelfleda,  who  in  CM  3  erected  a 
tower  on  the  artificial  mount  where  the  caftle 
now  ftands.  The  hrft  lord  after  the  conqueft 
was  Robert  Marmion,  on  whom  the  caftle  and 
manor  were  conferred.  After  the  various  chan- 
ges of  pofTeifors,  it  came  to  the  De  Ferrers,  and  . 
the  arms  of  that  noble  family  and  its  alliances. 
are  painted  in  great  numbers  round  the  dining 
roomj  which,  with  the  drawing  room,  is  the 
only  apartment  either  magnificent  or  conve- 
nient. 

From  the  caftle,  the  fituation  of  Tamworth 
appears  to  great  advantage.  It  is  a  large  and 
well-built,  borough  town,  partly  lying  in  Staf- 
ford (hire,  and  partly  in  Warwickihire,  and  is 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  and  twenty- 
four  capital  burgeifes. 

The  church  is  a  fpacious  pile,  but  of  various 
architect  are,    being    built    at    different    times. 

Here: 
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Here  are  numbers  of  monuments,  fome  of  them 
ancient,  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  particularly 
of  the  Frevilles  and  Ferrers. 

From  Tamworth  our  tourift  returned  to  Litch- 
field, and  refumed  his  journey  on  the  London 
read,  leaving  the  beautiful  feat  of  Swinfen  on 
the  left,  and  foon  after  entered  Warwickihire, 
palling  over  Sutton  Coldfield  Common,  which  is 
finely  bounded  on  one  fide  by  a  long-continued 
range  of  woods. 

Leaving  a  few  villages  and  feats  behind, 
reached  Colefhill,  a  town  placed  on  the  fteep 
afcent  of  a  lofty  brow,  crowned  with  a  handfome 
church  and  elegant  fpire.  Here  are  feveral  fine 
tombs  of  the  Digbys,  the  lords  of  the  manor; 
and  beneath  two  arches  are  two  ancient  figures  of 
crofs-legged  knights,  armed  in  mail.  From  the 
fleurs  de  lis  on  their  fhields,  they  appear  to  have 
been  Clintons}  and  Dugdale  fays,  one  of  them 
was  John  de  Clinton,  lord  of  this  place,  who 
died  1291,  the  period  of  the  crufades. 

The  feat  of  the  Digbys  lies  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  town,  in  a  fine  park.  The  houfe  is 
low  and  uncouth,  and  feems  deflined.  to  de- 
fertion. 

From  Colefliill,  our  author  proceeded  to  Blithe 
Hall,  the  feat  of  the  great  antiquary,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  a  man,  from  whofe  indefatigable  la- 
oours,  his  fucceflhrs  in  the  fcience  draw  fuch 
?ndlefs  helps.  The  place  is  now  in  the  poffeflioa 
}f  Mr.  Gueft,  to  whom  it  defcended  from  the 
mmortal  Dugdale  by  the  female  line.  This  gen- 
leman  very  obligingly  gratified  our  tourift,  by 
"hewing  him  an  excellent  half-length  of  his  great 
inceftor,  painted  at  the  age  of  fixty,by  Peter 
Jofscler.    Other  portraits  in  this  houfe,  deferving 

Vox..  III.  E  d  notie*9 
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notice,  are  thofeof Lord-keeper  Lytteltonj  of  Elias 
Ammole,  whom  Anthony  Wood  ftyles  «?the  great- 
eft  virtuofo  and  curiofo  ever  known  or  read  of  in 
England;" — of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  fome  others. 

From  hence  vifited  Maxtoke  Calile,  which  is 
ftill  very  entire.     It  itands  on  a  plain,  in  a  moll 
fequeftered    fpot,    {unrounded    with    trees,    and  , 
guarded  with  a  moat.     The  building  is  fquare^  ; 
with  a   hexagonal  tower  at  each  corner,  and  at-- 
the  entrance  a   fine  gateway,  (unrounded  with  a 
tower.     The  gates  are  in  their  original  itate,  co- 
vered with  plates  of  iron,  and  over  them  are  the 
arms   of  Humphry  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, impailing  thofe  of  his  ladv,  Anne  Nevil. 

The  habitable  part  forms  the  refidence  of  Mr. 
l)ilkes,  in  whofe  family  this  cattle  has  been  vefted,i 
for  feveral  generations.     The  nobie  old  hall,  and  i 
a  great  dining   room,  containing  fome  curious,) 
carvings,  are  ftill  in  ufe. 

Again  digreffing  from  the  road,  vifited  Pack- - 
ington,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford.     The ^ 
grounds    are    prettily  Hoped    by   nature,    well  I 
Wooded,  and  the  ho  ufe  is  commodious,   if  not! 
elegant.     Among  other   paintings  with   which 
the  apartments  are   decorated,   are  a  beautiful 
picture  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  a  por; 
trait  of  Charles,  duke  of  Spmerfet,  father  to  the 
Countefs  Dowager  of  Aylesfod,  in  his  robes. 

The  country  here  begins  to  change  from  a 
gravelly  to  a  clayey  foil.  At  the  village  of  Mi- 
reden  it  is  uncommonly  deep,  but  by  the  im» 
provement  of  good  turnpike  roads,  this  place, 
rriay  again  lofe  its  appellation,  and  refume  itii 
ancient  one  of  Alfpath,  by  which  it  was  knows 
fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  houfef 
here  are  neat  and  prettily  fituated,  and  the  in* 
2  il 
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is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  excellent  malt 
liquor,  but  for  a  variety  of  tafteful  erabelliih- 
ments,  the  works  of  a  former  landlord. 

The  church  of  Mireden  ftands  on  an  eminence, 

and  contains  a  handfome  alabafter  tomb  of  John 

Wyard,  in  armour  and  mail,  who,  according  to 

the  infcription,  had  been  Yquire  to  Thomas  de 

:  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  knight  of  the 

>ihire,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Continued   their  route  to  Coventry,  through 
Alleily,  in  which  parifh   flood  a   cattle  doubly 
!  moated,  probably  the  refidence  of  the  Hangings, 
■  lords  of  the  manor,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

Coventry  is  a  large  and  ancient  city,  though 

1  the  time  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.    It  is  faid, 

by  John  Rous,  that  there  was  a  convent  here  in 

j  very  early  times,  which  being  deftroyed  by  rire  in 

5101(5,  on  its  ruins,  Leofric,  rifth  earl  of  Mercia, 

and  his  countefs,  Godivar  founded  a  monaitery. 

The  hiftory  of  this  lady,  and  her  zeal  to  ferve 

j  this  place,  are  univerfally  known.     It  feems  the 

Coventrians    were    oppreffed    with    intolerable 

I  taxes,  which  me  long,  in  vain,  importuned  her 

hufband  to  eafe;  or  remove.     At  Jarl  he  propofed, 

as  a  condition,  from  which  he  imagined  her  mo-. 

\  deity  would  revolt,  that  ihe  ihould  ride  naked 

'through  the  ftreets.    She  accepted  the  terms,  and 

being  happy  in  fine   flowing  locks,  fpread  them 

Id  fuch  a  manner,  as   to  veil  her  down  to  the 

[  very  feet.     Legend  fays,  the  inhabitants  were  all 

I  ordered,  on  pain  of  death,  to  fbut  themfelves  up 

\  during  the  ride;  but  that  the  curiofity  of  a  t  ay  lor, 

,  overcoming  fear,  induced'  him  to  take  a  fingle 

I  peep;  an  incident  commemorated  to  the  prefent 

!  day,  by  a   figure  looking  out  of  a  wall  in  the 

High-flreet. 

D  d  2  A  picture 
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A  pi&ure,  in  which  the  earl  and  countefe  are 
portrayed,  preferves  the  memory  of  this  female 
exploit.  Th^  former  holds  a  charter  of  freedom 
in  his  hand,  and  thus  addreffes  the  lady, 

I  Luricke  (Leofric)  for  love  of  thee, 
Do  make  Coventre  toll  free. 

To  the  prefent  times  Godiva's  arTe&ion  for  this 
city  is  commemorated,  by  an  annual  proceflion, 
in  which  a  young  woman,  dreffed  in  flefh -co- 
loured  filk,  cloiely  fitted  to  her  perfon,  rides 
through  the  ftreet. 

From  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  Coventry  was 
particularly  diftinguifhed,  and  two  parliaments, 
have  been  held  here;  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  ftyled,  farliamentum  indottorum  ;  "  not,"  fays 
Mr.  Pennant,  "  that  it  coniifted  of  a  greater 
number  of  blockheads  than  parliaments  ufuallyx 
do,  but  from  its  inveteracy  againft  the  clergy :" 
the  other  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ftyled, /#r7/<z- 
mentum  diabolkum,  by  reafon  of  the  numerous  at- 
tainders panned  againft  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and 
his  adherents. 

In  very  early  times,  cloth  and  bonnets,  or  caps, 
were  the  ftaple  manufactures  of  this  place ;  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  vail  quantities  of  blue 
thread  were  made  here,  and  fo  famous  was  it  for 
its  dye,  that  "  as  true  as  Coventry  blue,"  became 
proverbial. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
the  manufacture  of  ribands  was  introduced  here, 
and  this  has  continued  with  increasing  fpirit 
and  extent  ever  fince.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  ten 
thoufand  people  are  employed  in  this  light,  but' 
elegant,  fabric.  Some  other  manufactures  have 
alfo  been  eftablifhed  here. 

ThJ 
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The  military  tranfactione  of  Coventry  are  few? 
as  it  was  an  open  city,  with  only  a  cattle  for 
many  centuries  j  but,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
it  was  walled  and  fortified,  and  remained  in  that 
ftate  till  l6oi,  when  the  fortifications  were  de- 
molitlied,  with  marks  of  difgrace,  becaufe  the 
magistrates  had  refufed  admiilion  to  Charles  I. 
in  1642. 

Coventry  isfeated  on  ground  gently  Hoping  in 
moft  directions.  In  length  it  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  exclufive  of  the  fuburbs. 
The  ttreets  in  general  are  narrow,  and  the  build- 
ings ancient  and  projecting,  lb  as  nearly  to  meet 
atop.  The  population  may  be  eitimated  at 
twenty-five  thoufand  *ouls.  The  city  is  watered 
by  two  brooks,  the  Radford  and  the  Sherborn. 

The  remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  Coventry 
are  pretty  numerous,  though  modern  improve- 
ments, or  the  negligence  of  fome  monuments  of 
arts,  have  LefTeried  their  beauty,  or  limited  their 
extent.  Sponne  Hofpital,  for  lepers,  founded  by 
an  earl  of  Cheiter,  out  of  affection  to  a  knight  of 
his  houfehold,  afflicted  with  the  leprofy  *,  is  now 
reduced  to  the  chapel  and  the  gateway.  The  priory, 
though  it  was  once  fo  famous,  is  only  known  by 
its  fite.  At  the  time  of  its  diifolution,  it  was 
•very  rich,  tmri  poi'fefled,  among  other  curiofities, 
an  arm  of  St.  Auguftine;  but  even  this  arm- 
could  not  ward  off  the  irrefittible  blow  of  Henry 
VIII.  who  not  only  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and 
feized  their  revenues,  but  directed  this  noble 
pile  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  cathe- 
dral, faid  to  have  been  built   on  the  model  of 

*  This  loathfcme  diforder  is  fuppcfed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Eait,  by  n,?ans  of  the  crufades, 

D  d^  that 
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that  at  Litchfield,  was  impioufly  deftroyed  at 
the  fame  rime,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
Rowland  Lee,  the  bifhop. 

The  crofs  too,  by  the,  lawlefs  corporation,  has 
been  pulled  down  of  late  years,  though  it  was 
juftly  reckoned  one  of  the  fined  fabrics  of  the 
kind,  and  a  confiderable  ornament  to  the  city. 
Of  the  Grey  Friars  houfe,  and  that  of  the  Carme- 
lites, only  enough  remains  to  mew  what  they 
muft  once  have  been.  But  leaving  antiquities, 
we  (hall  briefly  notice  fome  of  theexifting  public 
and  religious  buildings. 

Immediately  within  the  walls,  on  the  left, 
jftands  the  church  of  St.  John,  a  very  handfome 
building,  with  a  neat  tower  rifing  from  the 
centre.  The  infide  is  cruciform,  and  the  win- 
dows are  high,  and  form  a  long  range,  with  nar- 
row divifions. 

Behind  this  is  Bablake  Hofpital,  an  old  build- 
ing, with  a  court  in  the  middle,  one   part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  Bond's  alms-men,  the  other 
is  allotted  for  the  blue-boys,  a  foundation  owing 
to  a  fingular  incident.     Mr.  Thomas  Wheatley,- 
mayor  of  Coventry,  in  1556,  an  ironmonger  and 
card-maker  by  trade,  fent  his  fervant  to  Spain, 
to  purchafe  fome  barrels  of  fteel  gads.     When 
the  calks  were  brought  home  and  examined,  they 
were  found  to  contain   cochineal  and  ingots  of 
filver.     The  honeft  mayor  kept  them  for  fome 
time,  in  hopes  of  rectifying  the  mittake,  but  no 
claimant  appearing,  he  applied  the  produce,  as^ 
well  as  his  own  ettate,  to  the  fupport  of  poor  ^ 
children. 

St.  Michael's  church  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  mod 
beautiful  fteeple  in  Europe,  three  hundred  and 
three  feet  high,  and  every  part  fo  finely  propor-^ 

tionedj 
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tioned,  that  the  belt  judges  declare  it  the  mafter- 
piece  of  architecture.  This,  with  Trinity  and 
St.  John's,  forms  the  parifhes  of  the  city  5  for  it 
muft  be  remarked,  that  the  DifTenters  are  very 
numerous  here. 

"  Trinity  church,  and  its  fpire,"  fays  Mr. 
Pennant,  "  would  be  fpoken  of  as  a  beautiful 
building,  was  it  not  eclipfed  by  its  unfortunate 
vicinity  to  St.  Michael's.  Within  lies  Philemon 
Holland,  fchool-mafter  and  phylician,  of  this  city, 
and  ftyled  tranllator  general  of  his  age.  On  one 
of  his  labours  a  wag  made  the  following  diftich  : 

Philemon  with  transitions  does  fo  fill  us, 
He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquillus. 

As  an  inltance  of  his  trifling  tafle,  Holland 
tells  us,  that  he  wrote  a  great  folio  with  one  pen, 
and  that  he  did  not  wear  it  out. 

With  one  fole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 
Made  of  a  grey  goofc  quill; 
A  pen  it  was  when  it  I  took, 
A  pen  I  leave  it  ftilL 

St.  Mary's  Hall  is  at  prefent  ufed  for  corpora- 
tion aiTeinblies.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  and  is  a  venerable  pile,  with  an  em- 
belliihed  gateway.  Within  is  a  fine  old  room, 
adorned  with  a  noble  femicircular  window,  di- 
vided into  nine  compartments,  elegantly  painted 
with  figures  of  feveral  of  our  monarch s,  coats  of 
arms,  and  other  devices,  but  much  injured  by 
time  and  neglect.  Along  the  walls  are  ranged 
a  number  of  Latin  verfes,  with  a  kind  of  Stern- 
hold  translation  oppofite.  In  this  building  are 
apartments  for  the  balls  and  affemblies  of  the 
place. 

The 
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The  front  of  the  Drapers  Hall  is  very  elegant, 
ornamented  with  Tufcan  pilafters,  and  is  an  or- 
nament to  the  city.  This  is  a  modern  edifice, 
railed  on  the  fite  of  the  aneient  hall  of  the  fame 
name. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Coventry*,  vifited  Coombe 
Abbey,  the  feat  of  Lord  Craven,  palling  the 
beautiful  and  highly-ornamented  church  of  Bin- 
ley.  Though  converted  to  another  purpofe,  this 
place  Hill  retains  in  part  the  form  of  its  conventu- 
al ftate.  The  cloiftersarepreferved  on  three  tides 
of  the  ancient  court,  glazed  in  their  original  ftyle, 
and  their  walls  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
chace. 

The  accomplifhed  Lord  Harrington  was  the 
refounder  of  this  houfe,  and  his  tafte  is  evident 
in  the  prefervation  of  the  ancient  cloifters.  For 
the  fine  collection  of  paintings,  which  decorates 
the  apartments,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  indebted 
to  the  heroic  William  Craven,  the  molt  diflin- 
guilhed  perfonage  of  this  family.  Among  other 
portraits  of  eminent  perfons,  are  the  following  : 
a  fine  full-length  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  under 
whole  banners  young"  Craven  fought;  a  full- 
length  of  James  Stewart,  duke  of  Richmond, 
one  of  the  moft  amiable  characters  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  j  Frederick  V.  Elector  Palatine,  the 
fhort-lived  King  of  Bohemia;  and  near  him  his 
queen,  daughter  of  James  I.  to  whom,  it  is  ftrong- 

*  Our  author,  before  he  left  the  place,  vifited  the  cham- 
ber noted  tor  the  miferable  end  of  Mary  Clues,  in  177a. 
This  womjato,  it  feems,  was  very  intemperate.  By  fome  acci- 
dent ihe  took  lire  by  the  candle,  and  in  about  two  hours  was 
fairly  burnt  out  to  her  thighs  and  one  leg,  confumed  by  her 
own  phlogi'.lon,  without  materially  injuring  the  bed  or  furnu 
ture.     A  bomble  warning  to  dram-drinkers  of  either  lex  ! 
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\y  fufpe&ed,  Craven  was  afterwards  joined  in 
the  clofeft  ties,  though  it  is  likely  the  difference 
of  rank  prevented  the  publication  of  their  union ; 
the  founder  of  the  family,  Sir  William  Craven, 
lord  mayor  of  London  ;  two  full-lengths  of  Earl 
Craven,  in  armour ;  Chriftian,  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick;  and  an  elegant  figure  of  Hen rf,  prince  of 
Wales,  drawn  while  that  amiable  prince  was  in 
his  boyhood.  The  htftorical  and  fancy  pictures 
are  not  very  numerous,  though  forne  of  them  are 
extremely  fine. 

Returning  through  Coventry,  parted  the  fiteof 
the  Chartreux,  now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Inge.  Of 
the  ancient  building  little  remains.  A  little  far- 
ther, croffed  the  Sherbourn,  leaving  "Whitley  on 
the  right  j  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
hence  pafTed  the  Avon,  atFinford  Bridge. 

Afcend  an  extenfive  brow,  on  the  fummit  of 
which  is  a  tumulus,  called  Knightlow,  or  mount, 
which  gives  name  to  the  hundred.  Near  this 
fpot  runs  the  Roman  road.  Reach  Dunchurch, 
or  the  church  on  the  bill;  and  defcending,  about 
three  miles  farther,  pafs  near  Willoughby,  through 
which  the  canal  runs,  and  gives  the  whole  vale  a 
commercial  appearance. 

Soon  after,  entered  Northamptonfhire,  at 
Braunlton*,  which,  our  tourift  fays;  he  did  not 
Hop  to  obferve.  Three  miles  farther  appears 
Daventry,  feated  on  the  fide  and  top  of  a  hill. 
It  is  a  very  populous,  incorporated  town,  and 
carries  on  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  whips. 

*  This  is  likely  to  become  a  place  of  fome  importance,  from 
its  being  the  fpot  where  the  Grand  Junction  unites  with  the 
Oxford  Canal. 

The 
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The  place  is  of  confiderable  antiquity,  being  of 
fome  note  even  at  the  conqueft. 

Here  are  fome  remains  of  a  priory,  now  con* 
verted  into  p<5or-houfes.  The  pariih  church  had 
been  conventual,  but  of  late  years  was  handfome- 
ly  rebuilt. 

From  Daventry,  they  proceeded  to  examine 
the  noted  camps  on  Brough  Hill,  in  this  vicinity. 
The  area  is  of  an  oblong,  or  oval  form,  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  nearly  two  in  circumference. 
The  whole  is  furrounded  with  fofles  and  ram- 
parts, which  are  multiplied  according  to  the 
weaknefs  of  the  ground.  Near  this  cahrameta- 
tion  are  ieveral  tumuli  of  the  fepulehralkind. 

"This  pod,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  was  proba- 
bly raadeufe  of  when  the  victorious  Oftorius  was 
traverfing  this  iiland,  to  quell  the  commotions  he 
found  on  his  arrival  in  Britain."  Numbers  of 
Roman  coins,  found  near  the  fpot,  ftrengthen  the 
conjecture,  that  this  was  a  Roman  Nation.  It 
likewife  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
ancient  Britons,  the  Saxons,  and  even  fo  late  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  unfortunate  monarch 
took  pofTeffion,  and  fortified  it  before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Nafeby.  As  the  intrenehments,  there- 
fore, have  been  thrown  up  at  different  times,  and 
by  different  nations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  anti- 
quaries are  divided  about  the  original  deflination, 
and  to  what  people  it  is  to  be  afcribed. 

Refuming  their  journey,  made  another  digref- 
iion  to  Dodford.  church,  in  which  are  fome  an- 
cient monuments,  particularly  one  of  a  crufader. 

A  few  miles  from  Northampton,  on  the,  right, 
lies  the  village  of  Wedon  in  the  Street,  fuppofed 
by  many  to  have  been  the  ancient  Bennevenna,  i 

though 
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though  our  tourift  gives  reafons  why  he  thinks 
that  name  (hould  be  transferred  to  Brough  Hill. 
Wedon,  however,  was  indifputably  the  residence 
of  the  Mercian  monarch,  Wuifere,  and  after- 
wards a  nunnery  was  eftablilhed  here. 

From  thence  Mr.  Pennant  proceeded, to  Caftle 
Dikes,  remarkable  for  feme  ancient  works  attri- 
buted to  the  Saxons.  They  appear  to  occupy 
about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  but  are  fo  over- 
grown with  wood,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  examine 
them.  It  feems,  a  town  once  flood  here,  and 
ibme  remains  of  buildings  are  ftill  vifible. 

Next  vihted  the  church  of  Stow-nine-churches, 
to  fee  the  moft  elegant,  and  almoft  unequalled, 
tomb  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  lord  Lati- 
mer, and  fucceiTive'ly  wife  to  Sir  John  Danvers 
and  Sir  Edmund  Cary.  Her  figure  is  of  white, 
marble,  recumbent  on  a  black  ilabj  the  attitude,- 
that  of  one  alleep,  with  the  drapery  flowing  in 
eafy  folds  to  the  feet.  At  the  feet  is  a  griffin, 
fupporting  a  ihield  with  the  family  arms.  The 
whole  refts  on  a  white  marble  altar- tomb,  adorn- 
ed with  arms  and  infcriptions,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  died  in  1@30,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  her  age. 

This  noble  monument  is  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of 
Nicholas  Stone,  matter  mafon  to  King  James  and 
Charles  I.  and  was  erected  in  the  life-time  of  the 
lady. 

Oppofite  to  this  is  a  handfome  cenotaph,  in 
memory  of  the  charitable  and  benevolent  Dr. 
Turner,  prefldent  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  in 
Oxford,  who  died  in  If  14,  and  with  whofe  pro- 
perty this  manor  was  purchafed,  by  his  executors, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  widows  and  children  of 
the  clergy. 

The 
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The  country  towards  Towcefter  is  hilly,  and 
the  foil  clayey.  Pafs  through  Forfter's  Booth,  a 
fcattered  ftreer,  through  which  runs  theWatling 
Roman  Road,  in  a  direct  line  to  Towcefter. 

This  is  a  pretty  considerable  town,  feated  on  a 
plain,  warned  by  the  Tove,  from  which,  and  its 
being  a  Roman  ftation,  it  derives  its  name.  The 
great  tumulus,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  points 
out  the  fite  of  the  fpeculum,  or  watch-tower; 
and  many  Roman  coins  dug  up  round  it,  prove  it 
to  have  been  an  appendage  to  a  ftation  belonging 
to  that  people. 

Towcefter  has  undergone  many  viciflitudes  of 
fortune.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder,  it  was 
ravaged  by  the  Danes,  but  reftored  in  Q21,  and 
fortified  with  a  ftone  wall,  of  which  not  a  trace 
remains. 

The  manor  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Pom  fret, 
a  defcendant  of  the  ancient  houfe  of  Fermors  of 
Oxfordlhire.  The  prefent  church  contains  no- 
thing remarkable,  except  the  tomb  of  William 
Sponne,  rector  of  this  parith  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI.     He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  place. 

This  town  has  a  manufacture  of  lace,  and  a 
fmall  one  of  filk  (lockings;  but  it  derives  its 
principal  wealth  from  being  a  great  thorough- 
fare. 

About  a  mile  to  the  eaft  ftands  Eafton  Nefton, 
the  beautiful  feat  of  Earl  Pomfret,  the  wings  of 
which  were  built  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and 
the  centre,  by  Hawkfmore.  It  was  once  deferv- 
edly  famous  for  its  collection  of  invaluable  fta- 
tues,  which  have  been  prefented  to  the  Univer- 
^fity  of  Oxford,  and  will  for  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  the  liberality  of  the  donor. 

Z  In 
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In  the  adjacent  church  are  feveral  memorials  of* 
the  Fermors.  Sir  Richard,  who  purchafed  this 
manor  in  1530,  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
difpleafure  of  that  tyrant,  Henry  VIII.  and,  in 
his  old  age,  was  liripped  of  his  poffeffions,  and 
for  fome  years  lived  with  the  grateful  parfon  of 
Wapenham,  whom  he  had  prefented.  Edward 
VI.  had  the  generality  to  reftore  him  to  his 
eftates,  which,  it  feems,  his  father  had  intended 
to  do,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Will  Somers,  firft 
jefter,  or  fool,  to  Sir  Richard,  and  afterwards  to 
Henry,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 

Journeying  fouthward,  foon  reached  the  bor- 
ders of  Whittlebury  Foreit,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  is  hereditary  ranger,  and  has  here  an  ele- 
gant feat,  called  Wakefield  Lodge.  "  In  this 
foreft,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  that  fierce  animal, 
the  wild  cat,  is  {till  found." 

Pafs  through  Potter's  Pery,  a  village  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  manufacture  of  coarfe 
earthen  ware*  Made  a  diversion  to  Pafienham, 
where  there  is  a  fquare  intrenchment,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  thrown  up  by  Edward  the  Elder, 
and  regaining  the  great  road,  proceeded  through 
Old  Stratford,  fuppofed  to  be  the  La&odurum  of 
the  Itinerary,  to  Stoney  Stratford,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. This  town  lies  on  the  Oufe,  and  is 
built  on  each  iide  of  the  Watling  Street  way.  It 
was  aimoft  entirely  confumed  by  fire  in  1/42, 
but  foon  reftored.  The  church  is  a  handfome 
building,  defigned  by  Mr.  Irons,  of  Warwick. 

Kept  along  the  Street  road  to  the  forty-feventh 
mile-ftone,  where  our  tourift  was  induced  to  di- 
grefs  a  little  to  the  right,  to  vifit  fome  ancient 
monuments  in  Blecheley  church.  Among  them 
U  a  fine  alabafter  tomb  of  Richard,  lord  Grey  of 

Vol.  IIL  E  o  Wilton, 
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Wilton,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  His  fon  and  great  grandfon 
were  Hkewife  interred  here.  The  monuments  of 
Dr.  Sparke,  a  famous  con troverfia lift  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  of  Mrs.  Faith  Tay- 
lor, are  eminently  diftinguithed  for  emblem, 
pun,  and  quibble,  the  charafteriftics  of  the  tafte- 
lets  days,  in  which  theie  perfons  departed  this 
mortal  life. 

Next  vifited  Fenny  Stratford,  fo  called  from 
its  fituation.  The  chapel,  which  is  an  appendant 
to  Blecheley,  was  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  Brown. 
Willis  and  his  friends,  and  here  that  ecciefiafttcal 
antiquary  lies  interred,  under  a  white  marble 
Hone,  with  an  infcription  of  his  own  writing. 

Pais  Little  Brickhill  and  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
and  two  miles  farther  reach  the  foot  of  Chalk. 
Hill,  formerly  a  tremendous  fteepnefs,  but  now- 
rendered  of  eafy  aicent.  ".This,"  fays  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, "  is  the  fir  ft  fpecimen  the  traveller  meets 
with  of  that  great  chalky  lira  turn,  which  interfects 
the  kingdom.  A  Jine  drawn  from  Dorchefter 
in  Dorfet,  to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  would  in- 
clude all  the  chalky  beds  in  the  kingdom;  for 
none  is  found  in  any  quantity  to  the  weft  of  that 
line-." 

Defcending  the  hill,  made  a  diversion  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  road,  to  vifit  Maiden's  Bow- 
er, a  very  large,  circular  camp,  furrounded  with 
a  great  rampart  and  foffe.  Its  hiftory  is  un- 
known ;  but  our  author  attributes  it  to  the  Danes, . 
Dunftabie,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  long  town,. 
built  on  each  fide  of  the  Watlin'g  Street,  and  in-- 

*  Our  author  feercs  to  forget  the  Chiltern  range,  which" 
certainly  would  not  f|il  within  his  linuti. 

terfecled 
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terfe&ed  in  the  middle  by  the  Icknield.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  the  Magiovinum  of  the  Itinerary. 
Roman  coins  have,  frequently  been  found  here, 
and  on  a  hill,  a  little  to  the  weft,  are  the  traces 
of  a  Roman  camp. 

This  town  was  certainly  occupied  by  the  Sax- 
ons, if  we  attend  to  its  name,  which  imports  ' 
the  "  Mart  near  the  Hill."  The  monkifli  legend 
of  Dun,  the  robber,  having  a  liable  here,  is  only 
worthy  of  ridicule.  Henry  I.  built  a  palace  here, 
and  incorporated  the  town.  He  alfo  founded  a 
priory  here  for  black  canons,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains,  except  the  church,  and  an  arch  in 
the  wall  adjoining.  This  pile  is  of  lingular  ar- 
chitecture, both  with  regard  to  its  front  and  the 
potition  of  its  fteeple  ;  but  its  original  form  feems 
to  have  been  much  altered.  Over  the  altar  is  a 
large  and  handlcme.  painting  of  the  La  ft  Supper. 
There  are  fome  tombs,  dated  between  1400  and 
1500,  but  none  of  perfons  deferving  to  be  re- 
membered. 

Dunftable  derives  its  chief  fupport  from  travel- 
lers; but  an  elegant  manufacture  cf  ftraw  hats, 
baikets,  and  fcbVs,  maintains  many  of  the  poor, 
particularly  ffeftiates. 

Leaving  Dunftable,  proceed  through  Market 
Street,  a  village  bulk  on  each  fide  of  the  Wat- 
ling  Street,  and  Redburn,  fituated  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  A  cell,  confining  of  a  prior  and  a  few 
Benedictines,  from  St.  Alban's,  was  placed  here 
before  ll()5. 

The  foil  in  this  vicinity  is  almoft  covered  with 
flints :  the  ftratura  beneath  is  chalk,  which  is  fuc- 
cefsfully  ufed  as  a  manure. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from   St.  Alban's, 

made  a  digreflion  to  the  right,  to  vilit  Gorham- 

Ee2  bury, 
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bury,  once  the  venerable  feat  of  the  luminous 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  vifcount  Verulam.  The  build- 
ing confifts  of  two  parts,  diffimilar  in  their  man- 
ner, yet  neither  deftitute  of  claffical  elegance. 
On  the  outfide  of  the  part  which  forms  the  ap- 
proach, is  the  piazza,  with  a  range  of  Tufcan 
pillars  in  front,  and  within  fide  is  another  piazza: 
the  firft  calculated  for  a  promenade  in  winter, 
the  laft  for  fummer. 

Over  the  entrance  from  the  court  into  the  hall 
are  fome  verfes,  recording  the  founder,  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Bacon,  with 

MEDIOCRIA  FIRMA, 

The  hall  is  lofty  and  large,  and  contains  por- 
traits offeveral  perfonages,  the  raoft  diftinguim- 
ed  in  their  times  for  rank,  learning,  and  beauty. 
Among  others,  thofe  of  .Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and 
his  brother  Sir  Nathaniel  j  the  Countefs  of  Suf- 
folk; Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk;  Wentwortb, 
earl  of  Cleveland;  and  a  remarkable  one  of  Sir 
Thomas  Meantys,  the  faithful  fervant  and  fecre- 
tary  of  Lord  Verulam. 

All  the  principal  apartments  are  decorated  with 
paintings,  principally  portraits,  and  many  of  the 
perfons  reprefented  are  not  lefs  eminent  than 
thofe  juft  mentioned.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  there  are  feveral  of  the  Grimftone  family, 
the  prefent  pofieffors  of  this  man  (ion.  On  the 
picture  of ,  Sir  Harbottle  Grknftone,  the  chief 
founder  of  the  name,  is  this  motto,  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  fludy  of  every  perfon  to  be  able 
to  apply  to  himfelf; 

Nee  pudet  vivere,  nee  piget  mori. 

Leaving  this  famous  feat,  proceeded  to  the  ce- 
lebrated 
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lebrated  Verulamium,  entering  it  at  a  fpot  dif- 
tiriguiihed  by  a  great  fragment  of  the  ancient 
wall,  called  Gorhambury  Bfcck.  This  was  the 
capita]  of  the  country,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Britifh  princes,  before,  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
When  the  latter  had  achieved  their  conqueft, 
they  added  walls  to  the  ordinary  BritifTi  defence 
cf  ramparts  and  ditches.  Many  vaft  fragments  of 
the  Roman  mafonry  remain,  and  the  area  of  the 
fiation,  according  to  Stukely's  meafurement,  is 
five  thoufand  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
three  thoufand  in  breadth.  At  prefent  it  is  in- 
clofed  in  two  fields,  but  veftiges  of  the  buildings 
are  itill  to  be  traced. 

This  place  had  the  honour  to  produce  Albanus, 
the  proto-martyr  of  Britain,  of  whom  legend  re- 
cords fo  much.   After  various  revolutions,  it  fell 
to  decay,  and  from  its  ruins  rofe  the  prefent*  St. 
Alban's,  fo  called  in  honour  of  the  faint,  whofe 
relics  were  miraculoufly  discovered  by  Offa,  king 
of  the  Mercians.     This  prince,  in  JQ3,  erected  a 
magnificent  monaftery  on  the  fpot,  for  Benedict- 
ine, or  black  monks j  and  at  laft  it  became  mi- 
tred, or  parliamentary.     Of  this  magnificent  ab- 
bey, however,  not  a   veftige  is  left,  except  the 
gateway,  a  large,  fquare  building,  with  a  fine, 
fpacious,  pointed   arch   beneath.     The   church, 
however,  was  made  parochial,  and  is  one  of  the 
snoft  venerable  piles  in  the  kingdom.     It  is  cru- 
ciform ;  fix  hundred  feet  long  at  the  interferon, 
and  the  tranfepts  are  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  height  of  the  tower  is  one  htfiidred  and  forty- 
four  feet,  that  of  the  body  fixty-i&ve ;  and   the 
breadth  of  the  nave  is  two  hundred  and  feventeen. 
.    Of  a   pile  fo  vaft,  and  which  unites  fo  many 
diflimilar  parts,  it  isimpollible,   in  this  place,  tc* 
E  e  3  give 
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give  an  architectural  account.  In  the  infide 
ibme  of  the  genuine  Saxon  ftyle  is  prefer ved  j 
but  the  greateft  part  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  ftyle 
of  the  times,  when  repairs  became  neceflary.  The 
choir  and  high  altar  are  of  the  moft  elegant  Go- 
thic architecture.  The  latter  is  finely  fculptured, 
and  was  once  adorned  with  gold  and  filverimages. 
Near  it  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Alban.  in  which  Hood 
the  rich  fhrine,  containing  his  relics,  and  which, 
for  ages,  was  the  object  of  religions  veneration. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  high  altar  is  the  mag- 
nificent chapel  of  Abbot  Ramridge,  who  was 
elected  in  I4gd.  The  fronts  are  of  moft  delicate, 
open,  Gothic  work,  with  niches  above,  for  fia- 
tues;  and  in  many  parts  are  carved  two  rams, 
with  the  word  ridge  on  their  collars,  allufive  to 
the  founder's  name*. 

The  noble  monument  of  Humphry,  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  attracts  univerfal  admiration,  both 
for  its  intrinlic  beauty  and  the  virtuous  celebrity 
of  the  man  to  whofe  memory  it  was  erected.  In 
1703,  the  vault  was  discovered,  in  which  the  bo- 
dy was  preferved  in  pickle,  guarded  by  a  leaden 
coffin,  caled  wiih  a  wooden  one.  Againtt  the 
wall  is  painted  a  crucifixion,  with  four  chalices 
receiving  the  blood,  while  a  hand  points  towards 
it,  with  a  label  infcribed, 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  me." 

Abbot  Whethamfted's  tomb,  and  many  other 
fepulchral  memorials,  deferve  notice  j  but  in  a 
general  description,  it  is  impoflible  to  do  jufticc 

*  This  abbot  does  not  appear  to  Rave  entertained  the  fame 
fentiments  with  Shenltone's  virtuoso,  who  thanked  God  that 
his  namfc  was  liable  to  no  pun. 

(• 
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to  their  various  merits,  or  even  to  enumerate  the 
names  of  tbofe  whofe  dull  they  indicate. 

Almoft  every  chapel  has  its  peculiar  beauties, 
and  has  been  chofen  as  the  place  of  fepulture  of 
fome  perfon,  once  diftinguiihed.  A  long  infcrrp- 
tion  againft  a  column  mentions,  that  the  body  of 
Sir  John  Mandeville  is  buried  below.  That  he 
was  born  here,  is  true;  but  it  appears,  that  he 
found  a  grave  at  Liege,  in  3  3/1.  He  travelled 
for  thirty  four  years  in  the  character  of  pilgrim, 
knight-errant,  and  obferver,  and  left  an  account 
of  his  peregrinations,  which,  though  ihamefully 
interpolated  by  the  monks,  bears  the  marks  of 
authenticity  in  the  ground-work. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael,  built  within  tile 
precincts  of  the  ancient  Verulam,  is  fmall,  but 
rendered'illuftrious,  by  containing  the  monument 
of  the  great  Lord  Verulam.  His  figure  is  of 
white  marble,  reclining  in  a  chair,  in  the  ealy 
attitude  of  meditation.  He  is  drefled  in  his  fur- 
red robes,  with  a  high-crowned  hat.  ,"  Any  em- 
blems of  greatnefs,"  obferves  Mr.  Pennant,, 
"  would  have  been  unneceiTary  attendants  on 
this  illuftrious  character.  The  fpectator's  ideas 
mul!  render  every  complimental  fcnlpture  fuper- 
fiuous.  The  epitaph  reflects  high  honour  on  the 
grateful  fervant,  Sir  Thomas  Meantys,  who 
erected  the  monument :  his  mailer  could  receive 
nothing  additional." 

The  town  of  St.  Alban's  fpreads  along  the 
flopes  and  top  of  the  hill :  it  is  large,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, the  buildings  are  old.  It  has  undergone 
many  changes,  and  has  been  the  fcene  of  import- 
ant events  for  a  fucceffion  of  ages.  In  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
this  town  was  the  fcene  of  dreadful  carnage,  and 

here 
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here  the  firft  blood  was  fhed  in  that  fatal  quar- 
rel. Two  battles  were  fought  at  this  place  with 
iingulay  animority  :  in  the  tlrit,  Henry  was  made 
a  prifoner:  the.  event  of  the  fecond  releafed  him. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  town*  is  a  fmall,  brick 
houfe,  called  Holywell,  once  the  residence  of 
Sarah,  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  and  the  place 
where  her  treafurer,  Godolphin,  died.  A  portrait 
of  the  duchefs,  in  white,  eKquifitely  handfome, 
is  preferved  here,  "  in  which,"  fays  our  author, 
"  there  are  not  the  lead  veftiges  of  her  diabolical 
paflions,  the  torments  of  her  queen,  her  hufband, 
.and  herfelf." 

Leaving  St.  Alban's,  paffed  the  fite  of  the  nun- 
nery of  Sopewell,  in  which  houie  Henry  VIII. 
was  privately  married  to  Anne  Bulien  ;  and  after- 
wards proceeding  through  London  Colney,  af- 
cend  Ridgehill,  remarkable  for  a  noble  and  rich 
view  of  the  country  round. 

At  South  Mims,  enter  the  county  of  Middlefex, 
and  foon  reach  the  bloody  field  of  Barnet,  mark- 
ed by  a  column,  to  commemorate  the  decifive 
battle  fought  here  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  which  fixed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Edward  IV. 

"  At  a  fmall  diftance,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant, 
<f  ftands  the  pleafant  village  of  Hadley,  on  the 
edge  of  Enfield  Chace,  where,  in  my  boyim  days, 
I  fpent  many  happy  hours  with  my  uncle,  who, 
during  forty  years,  was  mjnifter  of  this  parilh." 
The  living  is  a  donative.  The  church  is  built  of 
flints,  and  over  the  weft  entrance  is  the  date 
1498,  and  the  fculpture  of  a  rofe  and  wing. 

On  the  top  of  the  fteeple  remains  an  iron  pitch- 
pot,  defigned  as  a  beacon,  occa'fionally  to  be  fired, 
in  cafe  of  alarm.  Before  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

fignals 
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fignals  were  made  by  firing  great  Hacks  of  wood ; 
but  in  the  eleventh  of  his  reign,  this  fpecies  of 
alarm  was  ufed. 

Hadley  is  only  half  a  mile  diftant  from  Barnet, 
a  fmall  town  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  ancient  times 
over-run  with  wood.  Near  the  place  is  a  medi- 
cinal well,  of  the  chalybeate  kind,  formerly  in' 
.great  repute. 

From  this  town  is  a  quick  defcent  to  Whet* 
flone,  beyond  which  lies  Finchley  Common,  in- 
famous for  its  robberies.  About  a  mile  farther 
ftands  Highgate,  a  large  village,  on  a  lofty  ele- 
vation, commanding  a  delightful  perfpeclive  of 
London.  "  Here,  in  my  memory,"  fays  our  au- 
thor, "  flood  a  large  gateway,  at  which,  in  old 
times,  a  toll  was  paid  to  the  Bifhop  of  London, 
for  liberty  of  paffing  through  his  parks.  After 
refting  for  a  fmall  ipace  over  the  bufy  profpec"t, 
I  defcended  into  the  plain,  reached  the  metro- 
polis, and  difappeared  in  the  crowd." 


In  another  of  his  annual  journeys  to  the  me- 
tropolis, Mr.  Pennant  quitted  the  common  road, 
near  Daventry,  and  made  an  excurfion  to  Fawf- 
ley,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Knight- 
leys,  {landing  in  an  improved  demefne,  above 
fome  pretty  pieces  of  water,  winding  along  a  fine, 
wooded  dell.  The  prefent  houfe  is  of  various  ar- 
chitecture. The  hall  is  a  magnificent  Gothic 
apartment,  of  vaft  .height  and  extent.  In  the 
windows  are  numerous  arms  of  the  family  and 
their  alliances.  Many  of  the  portraits  here  are 
Tcry  curious. 

In 
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In  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
are.feveral  ancient  tombs  of  the  Knightley.s,  but 
much  mutilated.  The  feats  are  ridiculouiiy  carv- 
ed with  a  variety  of  droll  fubje£ts,  fuch  as  a  cat 
fiddling  and  mice  dancing,  and  other  fimilar 
devices. 

Returning  into  the  London  road,  crofTed  it  to 
Flore,  or  Flower,  a  pleafant  village,  but  which 
contains  nothing  very  remarkable.  ParTed  through, 
the  village  of  Upton,  about  two  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  foon  entered  that  beautiful 
town,  at  the  weft  gate,  near  the  rite  of  the  caftle, 
of  which  nothing,  except  an  outer  wall  and  folTe, 
remains.  Oppofite  to  the  caftle  is  a  great  mount, 
once  the  foundation  of  forne  more  ancient  fort- 
refs;  perhaps  one  of  the  line  of  defences  which 
crofTed  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Northampton  is  mentioned  in  very  early  hi f- 
tory,  and  has  been  the  fcene  of  many  memorable 
tranfaclions.  It  contained  a  number  of  religious 
houfes,  of  which  very  f&w  traces  remain.  The 
hofpitals,  however,  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas 
ftill  exift. 

In  1238,  fome  ftudents  withdrew  from  Ox- 
ford, and  eftablifhed  a  univerfity  here:  by  tub- 
fequent  migrations,  it  is  faid,  their  number  once 
amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand ;  but  taking  the 
part  of  the  barons,  Henry  III.  when  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Northampton,  determined  to 
hang  every  one  of  them  His  majefty,  however, 
being  appeafed,  fuffered  the  ftudents  to  return 
to  Oxford,  and  abolished  the  Univerfity  of  North- 
ampton.. 

This  town  is  delightfully  fituated  on  an  emin- 
ence, gently  Hoping  to  the  river  Nen,  which 
bounds  it  on  two  iides.  The  ftreets  are  in  ge- 
neral 
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neral  ftraight,  and  very  handfomely  built.     The 
market  place  is  Angularly  elegant. 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  erected  after  the 
fatal  fire  in  lG/5,  which  laid  the  greater!:  part 
of  the  town  in  aftie's,  is  a  magnificent  fabric, 
with  a  portico  of  eight  Ionic  columns. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, on  the  model  of  that  at  Jerufalem.  The 
imitative  part  is  round,  with  a  nave  iffuing 
from  it. 

St.  Peter's  church  is  a  Angular  building,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  its  tower.  Within  are 
two  rows  of  round  arches,  carved  with  zig-zag 
work,  the  pillars  which  iupport  them  being  al- 
ternately (ingle  and  quadruple. 

In  former  times,  Northampton  contained 
three  other  churches,  which  are  now  deftroyed. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  county  in- 
firmary, the  county  hall,  and  the  town,  or 
guild  hall,  are  moil  deferving  of  notice. 

From  Northampton,  viiited  Caftle  Alliby,  the 
princely  feat  of  the  Comptons,  earls  of  Nor- 
thampton. It  lies  about  fix  miles  from  the 
county  town,  in  a  rich,  rather  than  a  pictu- 
refque,  country.  The  houfe  is  fquare,  inciofing 
an  area,  with  a  beautiful  ikreen,  the  work  of 
Inigo  Jones,  bounding  one  tide;  and,  it  ap- 
pears probable,  other  parts  of  the  edifice  were 
reftored,  or  improved,  under  the  aufpices  of  this 
great  architect. 

One  front  is  occupied  by  a  long  gallery,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  the  cbapel-clofet,  containing  a 
pi6ture  of  Comnton,  bithop  of  London  and  of 
Lye,  the  Saxon  fcholar. 

The 
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The  drawing-room  is  remarkably  grand  :  it  is 
fifty  feet  by  twenty-four..  The  chimney-piee* 
is  of  enormous  nze.  Of  the  needle-work  hang- 
ings, it  is  only  necetTary  to  fay,  they  are  the 
laborious  toils  of  two  maiden  ladies  of  the 
family,  who  have  left  this  teftimpny  of  their 
notable  difpoution. 

The  apartments  are  decorated  with  a  number 
of  family  and  other  portraits  of  eminent  perfons. 
Here  Mr.  Pennant  difcovered,  in  a  garret,  the 
original  pi&ure  of  that  illuftrious  hero,  John 
Talbot,  firft  earl  of  Shrewfbury ;  and  his  coun- 
tefs,  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick. 

The  mod  valuable  painting,  however,  is  that 
of  George  Viliiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  is 
reprefented  as  dead,  bearded  and  whiikered*. 

The  pleafure-grounds  have  been'  laid  out  by 
Brown,  and  the  church  ftands  in  them,  very 
near  to  the  manfion.  The  chace-grounds  of 
Cattle  Afhby  are  the  mod  fplendid  appendage 
any  nobleman  can  poirefs. 

Next  vifited  Eafton  Mandit,  one  of  the  feats 
of  the  Earls  of  Suflex.  The  houfe  is  low,  with 
a  quadrangle  in  the  middle.  The  portraits  are 
numerous  and  diftinguifhed. 

In  the  adjoining  church  are  fome  very  fine 
monuments  of  the  Yelverton  family. 

After  feeing  Little  Billings  and  Clifford's  Hill, 
again  reached  Northampton,    and  foon  paiTed 

*  This  pi ftare  is  of  inestimable  valae.  It  actually  per- 
fonifies  death.  It  is  impoffible  to  look  at  it  without  the 
mingled  emotions  of  horror  arid  furprife.  Never  can  the 
writer  of  this  forget  the  effect  of  the  firft  viaw  of  this  aweful 

sanvafs, 

over 
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over  the  river,  into  the  parifh  of  Hardingftone. 
On  each  fide  is  a  fine  range  of  meadows  :  thofc 
on  the  left  are  enlivened  by  the  beautiful  plan- 
tations and  improvements  of  Mr.  Bouverie, 
whofe  houfe  occupies  the  fite  of  the  Abbey  de  la 
Pre.  Near  this  place  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Northampton,  the  pth  of  July,  1460, 
between  Henry  VI.  and  his  nobility,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious. 

On  the  road  fide,  at  no  great  diftance  from 
Northampton,  ftands  Queen's  Crofs,  one  of  the 
monuments  of  Edward's  affection  to  his  beloved 
Eleanor.  It  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  is 
kept  in  excellent  repair.  Round  this  fpot  Ro- 
man coins  are  frequently  found  ;  from  which  it 
is  conjectured,  that  this  might  have  been  the 
lite  of  the  ancient  Eltavon. 

About  five  miles  from  Queen's  Crofs,  made  a 
digreffion  from  the  road,  to  fee  Horton  church, 
remarkable  for  the  fine  monument ,of  William, 
Lord  Parr,  uncle  to  Catharine,  laft  queen  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  is  reprefented  in  alabafter, 
recumbent,  with  his  lady  by  his  fide,  in  right 
of  whom  he  became  lord  of  the  manor. 

From  Queen's  Crofs  to  this  place,  the  country 
is  uneven,  neither  irriguous  nor  pleafant;  but 
its  afpect  is  improving  from  increafing  inclo- 
iUres.  On  entering  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
it  affords  a  more  agreeable  form,  and  is  encircled 
by  the  Oufe,  which  flows  through  a  continua- 
tion of  meadows,  embellifhed  with  the  fpire  of 
Olney  church. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oufe  Hands  Gothurft,  a  feat,  begun  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which 
Jiill  preferves  a  venerable  and  pleafing  appear- 

Vol.  III.  F  f  ance. 
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ance.  The  environs  are  finely  drefled,  and  fwell 
into  extenfive  lawns.  The  woods  are  vaft,  and 
cut  into  fine  walks. 

Gothurft  was  the  refidence  of  the  Digbys  for 
two  or  three  generations.  The  .accompliihed 
Sir  Kcnelm  was  one  of  the  lords  of  this  manor, 
which  is  now  transferred  to  the  family  of  the 
Wrights,  defcendants  of  Sir  Nathan  .  Wright, 
lord  keeper. 

Some  portraits  of  the  Digbys  ftill  retain  their 
place  in  this  manfion,  among  the  reft,  Sir  Eve- 
rard  and  Sir  Ken  elm.  The  latter  married  the 
beautiful  Venetia  Anaftafia  Stanley,  whofe  pic- 
ture is  alfo  preferved  here.  Her  hufband  was 
fo  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  that  he  was  faid 
to  have  attempted  to  exalt  her  charms,  and  pre- 
ferve  her  health  by  a  variety  of  whimncal  expe- 
dients. Probably  the  fell  a  victim  to  thefe  arts ; 
for  the  was  found  dead  in  bed,  May  1,  1633, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age. 

From  Gothurft,  crofted  the  Oufe  to  the  re-- 
fpe&able  old  manfion  of  Tyringham,  once  the 
feat  of  a  family  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  now  neg- 
lected, but  not  quite  unfurnifhed,  and  contains* 
fome  family  portraits. 

"  In  the  kitchen,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  If 
found  on  the  wall  the  rude  portraits  of  the  fol- 
lowing fifh,  recorded  to  have  been  taken  in  the< 
adjacent  river  : 


Feet. 

In. 

A  carp,  in  ]648,     2 

9  long 

A  pike,  in  1(558,     3 

7 

A  bream,       -     -     2 

H 

A  falmon,      -     -     3 

10 

A  perch,         -     -     2 

0 

A  fnad,  in  1683,     1 

11 

There 
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4t  Thefe,"  adds  our  author,  <r  are  the  records 
of  rural  life  ;  important  to  thofe  who  are,  per- 
haps, happily  difengaged  from  the  buflle  and 
cares  attendant  on  politics  and  diffipation." 

Soon  after  leaving  Tyringham,  reached  New- 
port Pagnell,  a  fmall'  town,  fit-dated" .between 
fheOufe  and  the  Lovet,  near  their  junction.  It 
flourifhes  greatly  by  the  lace  manufactory, 
which,  however,  gives  a  fickly  appearance  to 
the  females  who  are  engaged  in  its  fabric. 

About  eight  miles  from  Newport,  enter  the 
county  of  Bedford,  oh.  Woburn  Sands,  feated  on 
the  extremity  of  the  range  of  hills  which  tra- 
verfe  Buckinghamshire.  Near  the  road  fide  are 
the  noted  pits  or  fuller's  earth  ;  a  fubftarice  fup- 
rjofed  to  give  Britlffi  cloth  a  fuperiority  over 
tnat  of  other  nations,,  and,  therefore,  its  export- 
ation is  prohibited,     ft  is  a  fpecies  of  marl. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  hence  lies  Woburn. 
The  church  wai  built  by  the  la  ft  abbot  of  Wo: 
burn,  and  belonged  to  that  houfe.  It  is  ftill 
of  exempt  juiri  i'diction.  The  fteeple  is  disjointed 
from  the  church  :  the  pulpit  is  a-  fine  piece  of 
Gothic  carving,  probably  coeval  with  the  abbey. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  flood  the 
abbey,  founded  in  1145,  by  Hugh  de  Bblebec, 
a  nobleman  of  great  property,  in  the  vicinity. 
On  the  diilblution,  it  was  granted  to  Lord  RuiTel, 
together  with  other  valuable  ecclefiaftical  poffef- 
fions,  of  which  the  family  have  ever  fince  been 
matters;  but  Woburn  was  made  their  principal  re- 
frdence,  and  the  houfe  has  been  rendered  worthy 
of  being  the  feat  of  the  moft  opulent  Britifh  peer. 

The  prefent  edifice  was  built  by  the  late  duke, 

and  fiands  in  a  pleafant,  well-wooded  park.  The 

apartments  contain  many  capital  paintings,  and 

F  f  2  many 
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many  portraits  of  illuftrious  perfonages,  too  nu- 
merous to  record.  One  however  will  be  inte- 
refting  to  every  heart  of  fenfibility,  we  mean  that 
of  the  fad  relict  of  the  virtuous  Lord  Ruffel,  and 
daughter  to  the  good  and  great  Wriotheily,  earl 
of  Southampton.  She  is  drawn  in  her  widow's 
weeds,  her  head  reclined  on  her  hand,  and  a 
book  by  her,  with  a  countenance  marked  by  deep 
and  filent  forrow.  There  is  likewife  a  head  of 
her  hufband,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  virtuous 
deflgn  of  preferving  our  liberties  and  conftitu- 
tion  from  the  attempts  of  an  abandoned  faction. 

From  Woburn  croifed  the  country  to  Ampt- 
hill,  a  fmall  market  town,  noted  in  ancient 
times  for  the  magnificent  man  (ion  of  Lord  Fan- 
hope,  and  afterwards  for  being  the  residence  of 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  during  the  period  that 
her  divorce  was  in  agitation. 

Vifited  Ampthill  Park,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Ofibry.  The  houfe  is  modern,  plain,  and  neat, 
with  eleven  windows  in  front,  befides  wings. 
The  paintings  here  are  felect,  rather  than  nu- 
merous. 

Houghton  ftands  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  houfe  is  beautiful,  and  commands  fome  de- 
lightful landscapes.  Its  proprietor  is  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

Maulden  Church,  about  two  miles  eaft  of 
Ampthill,  is  noted  for  the  o&agonal  maufoleum 
of  Diana,  countefs  of  Elgin.  Her  tomb,  of  white 
marble,  is  placed  in  the  centre.  On  it  is  a  farco- 
phagus,  out  of  which  rifes  a  figure  of  the  coun- 
tefs in  her  fhroud.  In  a  niche  of  the  building, 
3s  a  buft  of  her  huiband,  with  long  hair,  a  (hort 
beard,  and  turnover. 

After 
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After  a  fliort  ride,  reached  the  large  houfe  of 
Wreft,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwick. 
It  ftands  in  a  low,  wet  park,  crofled  with  formal 
rows  of  trees.  The  pleafure  grounds,  however, 
have  felt  the  plaftic  hand  of  Brown.  Obeliiks, 
pavilions,  and  other  buildings,  the  tafte  of  for-, 
mer  times,  are  difperfed  over  different  parts. 

In  the  quarters  of  the  wildernefs  are  two  ce- 
notaphs for  the  late  duke  and  duchefs  of  Kent, 
the  former  pofTeflbrs  of  the  place.  The  portraits 
here  are  very  numerous,  and  mod  of  them  recal 
the  memory  of  names  once  high  in  rank,  or  other- 
wife  diftinguimed. 

The  maufoleum  of  the  Greys  adjoins  to  the 
church  of  Flitton,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  manfion  of  Wreft.  Itco'.fifts  of  a  centre  and 
four  wings.  In  one  is  the  tomb  of  Henry,  fifth 
earl  of  Kent,  a  fiery  zealot,  who  fat  in  judgment 
on  Mary  Stuart,  and  with  true  bigotry,  refufed 
her  the  confolation  of  her  almoner  in  her  laft 
hours,  and  was  brutal  enough  to  give  a  reluctant 
affent  to  her  requeft,  of  having  a  few  of  her  do- 
meftics  to  perform  their  final  duties  to  their 
dying  miftrels. 

From  hence  proceeded  over  a  hilly  and  open 
country,  to  Luton,  a  fmall  'town  on  the  Lea. 
The  church  is  beautifully  chequered  with  fliut 
and  freeftone.  Within  is  a  remarkable  octagonal 
fount,  open  at  the  fides,  and  terminating  in 
elegant  tabernacle  work.  In  the  top  is  a  large 
bafon,  in  which  the  confecrated  water  was  kept, 
and  let  down  into  the  fount,  by  means  of  a  tube. 
On  the  top  of  the  infide  is  a  vine,  fignifying  the 
church,  guarded  by  a  lamb,  from  the  aifaults  of 
the  dragon  j  allegorically  meaning,  that  baptifm 
is  our  protection  from  the  affaults  of  the  devil. 

Adjoining 
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Adjoining  the  church  is  a  chapel,  founded  by 
Lord  Weniock,  in  which  arefeveral  tombs  of  that 
ancient  family. 

Luton  Ho,  the  feat  of  Lord  Bute,  lies  near 
the  London  road,  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  a  place  that  does  honour  to  the  tafte  and 
magnificence  of  that  nobleman. 

From  Luton  proceeded  through  St.  Alban's  to 
Hatfield,  a  fmall  town,  prettily  fituated  on  a 
gentle  afcent.  Here  was  an  ancient  palace,  in 
the  lite  of  which  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of 
Salifbury,  built  the  prefent  magnificent  man  (ion 
of  his  descendants.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  in 
form  of  a  half  H,  and  of  great  extent.  In  the 
centre  is  a  magnificent .  portico  of  nine  arches, 
and  over  the  middlemoft  rifes  a  lofty  tower,  in 
the  front  of  which  are  three  ranges  of  columns, 
of  theTufcan,  Doric,  and  Compofite  orders.  The 
apartments  are  fplendidly  decorated  with  paint- 
ings, and  other  works  of  virtu  *« 

In  a  chapel  adjoining  to  the  church,  is  a  beau- 
tiful monument  to  the  firft  Earl  of  Salifbury, 
who  is  reprefented  in  his  robes,  in  white  marble, 
lying  on  a  flab  of  black,  fupported  by  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  and  their  attributes.  Beneatlj 
is  a  fkeleton,  in  white  marble,  placed  on  a  flab 
6f  black. 

From  hence  journied  along  Jhe  great  road, 
pafling  Gobions,  and  through  Barnet,  to  Enfield. 

Vifited  the  New  River,  in  this  vicinity,  and 
afterwards  the  ancient  brick- houfe,  called  En- 
field Palace,  which  was  occasionally  honoured 
with  the   prefence   of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Not 

*  Since  Mr.  Pennant's  tour,  Hatfield  has  been  judicioufly 
repaired,  and  the  grounds  diipofed  in  the  modem  taite; 

far 
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far  from  hence  flood  Worcejfter  Houfe,  built  by 
the  accomplimed  John  Tiptop,  earl  of  Worcefter, 
who  was  beheaded  in  14/0.  The  prefent  edifice 
was  rebuilt  on  higher  ground,  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Raynton,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1640. 

Next  vifited  Waltham.  Abbey  and  Crofs  ;  the 
laft,  one  of  the  aifeclionate  memorials  of  Edward 
I*  to  his  queen.  It  is  in  excellent  prefervatio  i, 
and  is  richly  adorned  with  Gothic  fculpture. 

The  prefent  church  of  Waltham  is  only  the 
name  of  the  ancient  one,  which  was  cruciform, 
with  a  central  tower.  The  abbey  ftood  near  it,  but 
its  only  exifting  remains  are  a  fite  and  poltern, 
part  of  the  cloi iter,  and  an  eliptic  bridge  over 
the  moat.  Waltham  abbey  was  founded  in  1002, 
by  Earl  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England. 

Of  the  once-magnificent  palace  of  Theobalds, 
near  Chefant,  there  is  not  a  veftige  remaining. 
The  greateft  part  of  it  was  pulled  down  in  1(551, 
and  the  plunder  given  to  the  foldiers;  and  in 
1/65,  its  total  demolition  was  effected  by  the 
prefent  proprietor,  who  leafed  out  the  fite  to  a 
builder. 

Returning  by  Endfield,  purfued  the  direct 
road  to  London/  "  and  in  a  fhort  fpace",  fays  Mr. 
Pennant,  "  joined  my  friends  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis." 
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